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Oh ! 18 there not fome patriot in whofe power 

That beft, that god-like luxury' is plac'd 

Of blefling thoufands, tboufands yet unborn 

Through late poftcrity ? Some large of foul 

To chear deje«51ed induftry ? To give 

A double harveft to the pining fwain ? 

And teach the laboring hand the Iweets of toil ! 

— Yes, there are fuch. Thomson. 
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JL^HE territory, which any pation pofleffes U 
the original property, fund, or capital flock, from 
whence it is fupplied with the neceflaries of life ; 
to improve this capital flock, therefore, ought 
to be a primary objedl with every wife govern- 
ment. It is unnecefTary to defcribe the advan- 
tages enjoyed by a country where the pradlice of 
agriculture is. fuffioiently utiderflood, or to men- 
tion hdw much that fcience deferves the fupport 
arid protedion of thofe to whom the management 
of public affeirs is intrufled. The cultivation of 
the foil is now recognifed as a principal fource of 
national welfare, and the attention of all ranks 
has of late be^n fo much engaged in agricultural 
purfuits, that a doubt can hardly be entertained, 
but that, when the din of war has ceafed to pre- 
vail, the fofiering hand of the Legiflature will be 
extended for its aid and encouragement. 

It has excited furprife that agriculture, which, 
from its feniority, as well as utility, is entitled 
to a pre-eminence above commerce and ma- 
nufactures, fliould, in this couhtry, have been 

a 
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hitherto left deftitute of public fupport; while 
thefe which derived their exiftcnce from it, 
ihould, for more than a couple of centuries, 
have enjoyed every maik of attention and 
regard. In an early llage of our commerce, 
a public board of trade was eftabliflied, and par- 
liamentary afiiftance afforded, upon all occalions, 
to promote the infant manufaftures of the king- 
don^ The internal improvement of the country 
was however undervalued and negleded, with the 
fingle exception of granting a bounty on the ex^ 
portation of corn ; but numberlefs inftances might 
be quoted, where efficient (lipport was withheld. 
In fhort, it feemed to be adopted as a maxim, that 
the hardy fons of the field were able of thenr- 
fclves to furmbunt every difficulty, but that mer- ' 
chants and manufafturers, like exotic plants, 
could not exift without legiflative encourage- 
ment. 

1 _ 

Hartlib, 3. refpeftable writer of the lafl cen- 
tury, and an eager promoter of agriculture, in 
the preface to his work called The Legacy^ la- 
ments' that no diredor of hufbxmdry was ap- 
pointed in England by authority. The Mufmrn- 
Rujlicum likewife noticed the utility of a national 
eftablifhment for regulating and fuperintendin_g 
internal improvement, which was ftrongly corro- . 
borated by Lord Kaims, in his treatife called The 
Gentleman FUrmer ; but it was referved to the 
conclufiori of the eighteenth century, (an ara ■. 
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big with many important events), to witnefs the 
eftablifliment of fuch a board ; and He who was 
the chief caufe in bringing the inftitution to 
maturity, well -defcrves the gratitude of every 
real friend to the permanent interefts of this 
country. 

It might appear prefumption to attempt point- 
ing out the benefits which will neceffarily flow 
fk)ra the eftablifhment of an Agricultural Board, 
whofe meafures are regulated by wife and proper 
principles ; nor do we pretend to the poffeffion of 
abihties fufficient for doing juflice to fuch an im- 
portant fubjec^. We may be allowed, however, 
to.remark, that their efforts will be eminently 
ufeful in procuring the removal of feveral ob- 
flrudions to improvement, which the legal polity 
of England has too long fandioned. A recom- . 
mendation from them will always have weighty 
while the complaints of individuals are generally 
fuppofed to proceed from felfifh or intefefted mo- 
tives* The Board's opinion, of courfe, will alfo 
be requefted in the formation of every law which 
^ffeds any branch of rural oeconomy. 

It will be univerfally acknowledged, that the 
firft ipeafure executed by the Board, was of the 
moft falutary kind, and that, even if no other be- 
nefit was to be derived from the inftitution, a very 
principal objeft was already gained. Witliout 
afcertaining the adlual ftate of hufoandry in the 

a a 
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feveral quarters of the ifland, it was impoflible to 
fix uppn the proper means for proinoting im- 
provement in any refped. This was accom- 
pliflied by making furveys of all the different 
counties or diftricls in the kingdom, by which 
means a body of fa6ls was accumulated, exceed- 
ing the moft fanguine expedlations. Thefe fur- 
yeys, being executed by men of all pBofeflions, 
enabled the Board to derive knowledge from a 
taft variety of fources ; and the fcheme, happily 
devifed, of circulating the original reports previ- 
ous to their being re-printed in a more perfedlftate, 
gave opportunity of colledling additional infor- 
nation, from intelligent men, both concerning 
the diftrift with which they Were immediately 
ponneded, and the general principles of agricul- 
tural fcience, 

. Under the authority of the Board, my friends, 
Meflrs Rennie, and Sheriff, and I, forveyed 
the Weft Riding of Yorkfhire; and, during 
our progrefs,-fcarce a difference of opinion oc- 
curred refpe(3:ing the matters' which- underwent 
our examination. We remained about five weejcs 
in the diftrift, and, during that time, ufed every 
mean§ in our power to gain an intimate know- 
ledge of the different modes in which hufbandcy 
■jvas carried on, as well as the general and local 
impediments to its improvement. 



The difficulties which lay in our way in pef- 
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fprming the bufinefs entrufted to us, may be cafi-j 
ly figured : Strangers to the cuftoms of the' 
country, and not acquainted with a fingle indi- 
vidual in its houpds, we qpuld not h^ve procur- 
ed the jieceffary information, if it had not been 
owing to the liberal aid of feveral jntelligent 
gentlemen and farmers, to whom ive were -re- 
commended by Sir John Sinclair, Baronet. His 
• letters of recommendation procured us the mofl: 
ample information ; and we will always retain a 
grateful impreffion of the numerous inftanccs of 
attention and kindnefs ftiewh us during t}ie time 
we .remained iv\ the difjric^ 

There is no doubt but that perfons refiding in 
the diftrid, might have communicated a more 
minute detail of feveral circumftances connected 
with the hufhandry thereof, than ftrange^s, who, 
in many c^ifes, could only procure imperfeft and 
^contradictory, accounts. Perhaps this defed was 
pompenfated by our being apter to difcern pre- 
vailing abufes and local defeds, than thofe whofe 
ininds were familiari2;ed with the cuftoms and 
ufages of the diftrid. ' Many things feemed tp 
us to be of great iipportance, which were viewed 
in a different light by thofe who were refident in 
the country ; and we certainly have faid more 
concerning the nature pf the connedion between 
proprietor and tenant, than a native would have 
.thought himfelf warranted to do, or perhaps hay^ 
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confidered as neccffary for promoting the fuccefs 
of the uudertaking. • . 

When we were made acquainted with the ge- 
neral practice of the diftridl, in not granting 
leafes, it appeared ftrange to us, that perfons fo 
circumftanced could be expefted to cultivate the 
ground in an advantageous way. Our attention 
was therefore turned to this objeft as deferving 
fpecial inveftigation. We endeavoured, in our 
original report, to convince the proprietors that 
it was impoflible they could receive the full value 
of their lands, under the continuance of this fyf- 
tem, and pointed out the many happy confe- 
quences which w^ould accompany the granting 
free gnd open leafes. We are forry to learn, our 
arguments on this head have given offence to a 
great nuAiber of that body, which was a circum- 
ftance very foreign to our mtention ; but, con- 
vined of theit reditude, we have, in this re-print- 
ed copy, rather enlarged than contradled our ori- 
ginal remarks. Td us, it \vould feem as incon- 
gruQus to tye a man's legs together, and then or- 
der him to run, as to fuppofe, that improvements 
are tp be made by a farmer, without the iecurity 
of a Jeafe. The great charm which fets induftry 
every where in moiicn, is the acquiCtion of pro- 
perty, and the fecurity.of it when acquired. 
Where tenants hold by ^ precarious tenure, and 
fire removable at the will of the proprie- 
tor, or after a fliort period, then undoubtedly 
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their labour will be fpiritlefs and languid, as they 
have no inducement to enter upon improvements, 
when they have no certainty of enjoying the im- 
mediate benefit. 

It is now proper to fay a few words concern- 
ing this fecond edition of the furvey. 

When the Board fignified their defire, that we 
fhould undertake the taik of prepaiing the work 
for re-publicattorr, application wa.s immediately 
made to almoft every perfon, who had formerly 
favoured us with intelligence, and they were par- 
ticularly requefted to point out any errors in the 
original copy refpeding fad;s» which we confider- 
cd as of the utmolt importance. In confequence 
of thefe applications, a good deal of additional 
information was received, which is incorporated 
with the text, where it did not militate againft 
the fentimcrts forined in our progrefs. The co- > 
pies, returned to the Board ,with marginal re-^ - 
marks, were ulfo confultcd ; and every thing fa- 
vourable or unfavourable to our opinions has beeii , 
inferted. either in the body of the Work, in the 
Appendix, or by way of Notes. In fome cafes 
the latter were-fo hoftile. that we have thou;:?:ht it 
ucceflary to tbliow them with fuitable anhvers. 

The arrangement, fug^'^efted by the Board, has 
been uniformly adhered to, unlefi in fome few^r- 
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tides of lefler confequence, which we judged in- 
expedient to difcufs. 

We are aware, the manner in which we haver 
treated the different fubjecls, is rather contrary 
to the rules laid doWri by the' Secretary of the 
Board, in his introduction to the Suffolk furvey j 
but, with all due refped to the fuperior talents of 
that gentleman, we mufl confider what he fays^ 
as not applicable to the bufin^fs. If his rulei 
were flridly adhered to, a furvey would be no 
more than a coUedion of flatiftics ; nay it would 
not contain thi whole ftatiftics of a county or 
diftrift, for if another county poflefled vthe fame 
particulars, then it was improper to infert them 
in what he calls a local furvey. We are clear 
that nothing fhould be treated in the fur- 
vey of any diftridt, but what is connefted with 
.the hufbandry thereof; but certainly if the fadl . 
^ ne^ds to be illuftrated by arguments, they are 
not out of place, merely becaufe the fame argu- 
ments might be ufed rcfpeding the hufbandry of 
another diftrift. The perfedlion of hiftory is to 
develope the caufes which have produced the ic- 
vents recorded, and fo accompany the narrative 
with fuitable obfervations ; but if Mr Young's 
rules were applied to a hiftorical performance, 
every article relative to the ftace o£ other nations, 
ought to be expunged as being out of place, and 
the work would degenerate into a mere body of 
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4xj annals, without furnifliing inftruclion or a- 
mufement. 

But let us fee what fort of a work the SuiTolk 
Survey would have been, had carrots, cabbages, 
polled cows, and poors houfes been common in the 
conterminous counties. If Mr Young had adher- 
ed to his own rules» he behoved juft to have men- 
tioned thofe articles without enlarging upon them, 
becaufethe chapter or fed ion might be equally 
applicable to the hufbandry of other counties. 
Shall the. chapter upon leafes, for iuftance, be juft 
entered upon and left off immediately, becaufe the 
want of them is a grievance, which affefts a great 
part of the kingdom, or fliall a general fubjeft be 
negleded merely becaufe the whole ifland is in- 
terefted in its difcullion. Such a condudl would 
be as prepofterous, as that of a phyfician would 
be, who refufed to prefcribe for a patient, becaufe 
'the recipe might be equally applicable to the cafe 
of a perfon in the next village afflided with a fi- 
milar diforder. 

Though the leading part of a furvey is- to re^ 
prefent the adual ftate of huft)andry in the dif- 
tri<9:, it may be queftioned whether the public 
•will derive fo much benefit from this branch of 
thefe performances, as from a faithful defcription 
of the obftacles to improvement, and the means. 
by which they can moft judicioufly be removed. 
It is in thefe departments the furveyors have the 

b 
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fitteft opportunity cif benefiting the public, or of 
communicating to the Board ufeful information. 
If' the hulbandry of the kingdom was uniformly 
good, we acknowledge there would be little pc- 
cafion for faying much refpedihg thofc matters ; 
but in the prefent ftate of rural affairs, we, with 
fubmiffion, contend, they ought principally to 
engage the attention of .the furveyors. 

• •• . 

It is from a comparifon of the fentimqnts of 

the different furveyors, upon fimilar fubjeds, that 
the Board can be enabled to form i true idea of 
the prefent ftate of Hufbandry in Britain, or be 
guided id their deliberations upon the means for 
promoting internal improvement. Freedom of 
enquiry ought to be ejicouraged, as the only way 
of arriving at truth ; for*if the furveyors are tied 
down by 'arbitrary rules, the opinion of one man 
may as well be confidered as infallible, or takers 
as a criterion for afcertaining the ftock of know- 
ledge in thd kingdom* We mention thofe things, 
be.caufe x)ur furvey is drawn up on quite different 
principles, from thofe pronounced by Mr Young 
as neceffury to conilitute a county report, 

♦ 

It is certainly neceffury .to apologize for the 
many errors which prevail in this work. Diftance 
from the prefs and a crowd of other avocations 
prevented that corrednefs of compofition, which 
is' to be found in feveral works of the Hke nature. 
]put perfedion inr compofitiou is not to be expec- 
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ted from thofe' engaged in the praciice^ of rural 
fcience, nor will the want of it be laid to their 
charge as a crime. According to the Reverend 
Mr Harte * the. plain pradlical author pays his 

* little contingent to the republic of knowledge 

* with a bit of unflamped real bullion, whild the 

* vain glorious man of fcience throws down an 

* heap of glittering counters, which are gold to the 

* eye, but lead to the touch-ftone.' 



We truft thafour obfervations will be candid- 
ly confidcred, and that unintentional defeats 
will be forgiven. We are not confcious of hav- 
ing mifreprefented d fingle fadJ:, or of having of* 
fered an opinion, which, to the beft of our judge ^ 
ment, would prove difadvantageous to the pub- 
lie. Others might have executed the work. with 
greater Jibility, but we mud be pardoned for de« 
daring that few could have been more anxious 
to prefent to the Koard a report, which w^ould 
communicate a faithful account of the prefent 
flare qf Hulbandry in the diilricl, and at the fame 
time defcribe the obftacle^ to improvement, and 

how they might be removed. 

* 

b 2 
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A Confiderabie nilmber of remarks being re- 
turned to the Boards upon the firft edition of this 
report, it is judged neceflary to ptefent 'the great- 
er part of them in 'this amended copy of the work, 
in order that the Public, from a view of both fides 
of the queflibn, may be enabled to judge for them- 
felves. None have been fupprefled, however hoftil^ 
to the fentiraents of the furveyors, which were of 
the fmalleft importance, except thofe upon the ar- 
ticle of tithes, which are left out for reafons to be 
afterwards mentioned : Indeed we are more appre- 
henfive of being cenfured for admitting a number 
of obfervations, apparently dilated by a petu- 
lent capricioufnefs, than for making a partial felec- 
tionofthc marginal information tranfmitted to us. 

We have thought it moft regular to infert the 
remarks at the conclqfion of the feveral chapters 
or fedlions with which they are connected, and 
the Aitmoft care has been beftowed to diftinguiftx 
the different places to which they refer. After 
all, from the great quantity of new matter received 
fince the printing of the original report, we will 
not warrant that they are always exactly marked. 
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If any error h^s happened in copying the pro- 
per nanies, efpecially thpfe contained in the Ap- 
pendix, we truft that it will be excufed by thofe 
who liberally favoured us with fuch a variety of 
local information! 
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AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 



OF THE 



WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION of the WEST 
RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 

YORKSHIRE is by far the largeft county in the 
kingdom, and is divided into three Ridings, viz, 
the Eaft, Weft, and North ; each of which is as ex-* 
tcnfive as the generality of other counties. Mr Thore- 
fby, in his Hiftory of Leeds, fays, that in the divifion of 
England by the Saxons, for the better government of it, 
there were thefe parts, viz. Tythings, Hundreds or Wa- 
pentakes, and Trithings, or Ridings, which thus differ : 
Tythings confilled of ten families, fubjedled to the care 
of the Overfeer or Tything-man, who was to be anfwer- 
able for the behaviour of the mafters of thofe families, as 
they were of their children and fervants. Ten of thofe 
Tythings made an Hundred or Wapentake, which laft 
"was fo called becaufe the governor of it was put into his 
place, and held up a weapon, i. e. a fpear, and the elders 
of the Tythings admitted him, by tacking or touching 
their fpcars with his, as a token of their fubjedliori to 
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him. Ridings or Trithings were the third part of a coun- 
ty, be it greater or kfTcr, and to them were appeals 
made in cafes not determinable in the Wapentakes. 

This county, in the time of the Briton?, was inha- 
bited by the Brigantesy whofe territories included the 
prefent counties of Cumbcilan*', Durham, Lancafler, 
"Weftmoreland, and York. During the Saxon govern- 
ment, it made part of the kingdom of Northumberland, 
tiir the Weft Saxon kings fubdued the other fix king- 
doms, and formed the whole of England into one monir- 
chy. 

It is only one of the divifions of Yorkfl^.irc which we 
are now to defcribe, viz. the Weft Riding ; and^ without 
all difpute, it is the moft important of the three. It 
contains not only a large quantity of valuable ground, 
well adapted to the different purpofes of hufbandry, but 
alfo, in its bounds, arc carried on large and extenfive ma- 
nufadlurcs. In a word, whether it is confidered with ref- 
pe6t to magnitude, fertility of foil> local advantages, 
' manufaftures, or population, it will be found dcftrving 
the mcft minute attention, and worthy to be ranked with 
any province in the kingdom. 
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CHAPTER I. 

fcEOGRAPHICAL STATE and CIRCUMSTANCES, 



Sect; i .— Situation and Extent, 

rr^HE Weft Riding of Yorkfhire is fituated nearly in 
the centre of the kingdom ; and ahhough an in- 
land diftrift, yet, fronii numerous rivers and canals, pof- 
fefTes all the advantages of a maritime province. It is 
bounded on the Eaft by the Ainftey of York, and the ri- 
ver Oufe, which river feparates it from the Eaft Ridipg ; 
«n the fouth^ by the counties of Nottingham and Derby j 
on the weft, by the counties of Weftmoteland, Lancaf^ 
ter and Chetter; and, on the nbrth, by the North Riding^ 
and is 95 miles in length from Eaft to Weft, 48 miles 
in breadth from South to North, and about 320 in cir- 
cumference, containing 2450 fquare miles, or 1,568,000^ 
{latute acres. 



Sect. 1 — bivi/ions. 

The Weft Riding is divided ifito nine Wapentakes^ 
viz. Agbridge, Barkfton, Claro, Morlcy, Ofgoodcrofs, 
Skirack, Stancliife, Strasford, and Staincrofs. It contains 
±79 pariftics, feveral of which are of great extent; 28 
fnarket towns, the chief of which are Leeds, JSheffield, 
Wakefield, Halifax, Bradford, Kuddersfield, Barnfley, 
Sclby, Skipton, Settle, Snaith, Ripon, PojjtefrafV, 
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Knarefborough, Rotherham, and Doncaftcr, befides a 
great number of populous villages. 

The general Eafter fefilons for the whole Riding are 
held at Pontefrac^, and continue for a week. The mid- 
fummer fefiions are opened at Skipton^ and when the 
bufinefs in that quarter is gone through, the Magiftratcs 
adjourn to Bradford. The Michaelmas feflions are firft 
held at Knarefborough, then adjourned to Leeds, and af- 
terwards to Doncafter. The Chriftmas fefiions are held at 
Wetherby, Wakefield, and Rotherham. Pontefrafl: may 
therefore be confidered as the county town, though the 
records of the fefiions, and rcgiilcrs of the landed pro- 
perty are kept at Wakefield. 



Sect. 3— C//»7fl/<r. 

As the Riding is of great extent, and contains large 
trails both of mountainous and low land, the climate^ 
of courfe, varies much. Upon the whole, however, it 
is moderate and healthy, except near the banks of the 
Oufe, where, from lownefs of fituation, damps and fogs 
fometimes prevail. The harveft over the greatefl: part of 
the diltriift is comparatively early, commencing ufually 
before the middle of Auguft, and, backward feafons 
excepted, is finiflied by the end of September ; but, in 
• the weftern parts, it is at lead a fortnight later than a- 
bout Pontefraft and Doncafter. The average gauge of 
rain, at Sheffield, is 33 inches in a year, which is about 
a medium betwixt what falls in Lancafliire, and on the 
eaftcrn coafl:.. 
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Sect. 4. — Soil and Surface. 

The fa€e of the country is ftrbngljr irregular. In thtf 
weftern and northern divifions a confiderable portion is 
hilljr and mountainous ; though in thefc fituations it is 
interfered with numerous vales, carrying grafs of the 
richeft quality ; but the tniddle and eaflern parts are 
generally level, having no more eminences than what 
ferve to variegate the profpeft. 

The whole arable land is nearly inclofed with ftone 
walls and hedges, which are kept in good condition \ and 
there are few open fields, but where the ground is coi0« 
mon or wade. 

The nature and quality of the foil, in this extenfive 
diftridl, differs materially. There are all forts, from the 
deep flrong clay and rich fertile loam, to the meaneft 
peat earth } and probably it contains all the different va- 
rieties that are to be found in the iiland. Vicinity ta 
great towns, and fuperior culture have, no doubt, ren- 
dered a confiderable part fertile and produ£live that was 
originaUy barren ; but a large proportion of the diflrid 
is of a quality naturally favourable to the purpofes of 
good hufbandry, and, under a proper fyllem of manage-* 
ment, will amply repay the farmer for whatever trouble 
and expence he beflows on its cultivation. 



Sfxt. 5 — Minerals. 

There are numerous mines of coal, lime, ironftonc^ 
and lead, and fome copper, in this diftrift, which have 
been wrought for ages pad, and may, in fome placesybe 
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faid to be inexhauftible. At Graflington the lead minea 
arc numerous and valuable, but they are no-A' wrought with 
Irfs advantage than formerly, owing to the want of a frefli 
level, which can only be done by the Duke of Devonfiiire 
who is Lord of the manor. We believe his Grace f*jr- 
merly took one fev<-nrh for his dues, but of late, in frefli 
bargains, he demands cne fifth, which is far too high. 
If he was to reduce his claim to one fcventh again, he 
would be a confiderable gainer. 



Sect. 6. — Water, 

The Weft RiJing is remarkable for the number of 
its great and navigable rivers: iy7. The Oufe which takes 
this name a few miles above York, being formerly calleci 
the Eure, and in its courfe to tlie H umber receives all tha 
other rivers that run through the dKlrlQ. idly^ The 
Don, which is navigable nearly to Shefiicld, and of great 
advantage to the trade of that neighbourhood. Over 
this river, betwixt Snaith and Thorn, there is a wooden 
bridge which turns ujpon a pivot, and afibrds a pafr:ge 
for the numerous {hipping employed in the inland trade. 
2^hi The Calder, w^hich flows along the borders between 
this Riding and Lancafiiire, and running in an eaftern di- 
reftion falls into the Aire, five miles below "Wakefield 
j\th!yy The Aire a large river ilTuing from the mountain 
Penigent ; which, with the aid of canaL<, is navigable to 
Leeds, Bradford, and Skipton. 5///)', The Wharfe which 
has its rife at the foot of the Craven hills, and after at 
courfe of more than 3® miles acrofs the Ridings keeping 
jfor a great way an equal diftance of 10 miles from' t lie 
Aire, difcharges itfelf into the Oufe. Befidcs ih*h 
principal rivers there arc many of leffer importance. 
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CHAPTER II. 

$TATE OF PROPERTY, and the TEN'URES 
UPON WHICH IT IS HELD, 



T^G afccrtain the ftate of property in this dlflrlft, and 
^. to defcribe the different tenures, upon which it is 

held, would have required confiderably more time than 
we could, have devoted to thefe objefts. Thtfe arc 
parts of an agricultural furvey which it is impoflible for 
ftrangers to difcufs with fuch accuracy and precifion, as 
could have been done by perfons more intimately acquaint- 
ed with the ufages, cuftoms, and praftices of the diftri<£l 
furveyed. Perhaps, after all, the two points which oc- 
cupy this chapter are of as little importance as any other 
head of this work, and their iuveftigation, however much 
it might gratify curiofity, can be of little or rather of no 
material utility. 

A confiderable part of the Wtft Riding is poflcifreci 
by fmall proprietors, and this refpedlable clafs of men, 
who generally farm their own lands, are as nume* 
rous in this diftrift as in any other part of the kingdom. 
They are ufeful members of the ftate ; they are attentive 
in the management and cultivation of their lands ; and 
ihey form an important link in the chain of political 
focicty. There are like wife a great number of extenfivc 
proprietors, fuch as the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Fitzwilliam, 
&c. whofe annual income it isunneceflary, and at the fame 
time it would be improper, to (late. Few of the large 
proprietors reCde upon their eflates, at leaft for a conG- 
dcrrable part of the year, and the management of them is 
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moftly devolved on their ftewards, who, from being eari 
trained to bufinefs^ are generally intelligent, acbivC| ar 
induilrious men. 

The grcateft part of the Riding is freehold propert 
which is evident from the aftoniftiing number of fre 
holders refiding in it, the number of copy.holders, or tho 
who hold by a copy of court-roll, is alfo confiderable. . 
good deal of land likewife belongs to the Archbifho 
Colleges, Deans, Prebends, and other church dignitaries 
and the inferior clergy, in confequence of inclofure bil] 
are accumulating landed property every year. 
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CHAPTER HI, 

BUILDINGS. 



Sect. i. — Houfes of Proprietors. 

H^O defcribe the houfes of thfc proprietors is perhd[$4 
foreign to the bufinefs of the agriculturift. SuflBcd 
it to fay, that the Weft Riding contains a number of 
magnificent and elegant houfes belonging to the nobility 
ind gentry who have property in it. Without pretending 
to enumerate them, we fhall content ourfelves with fay- 
ing, that Went worth Houfe the property of Earl Fitzwi!* 
Ham, is without any doubt one of the largeft and mod 
magnificent in the kingdom* 



Sect. i.^^Farm Houfes ani Office}, 

The farm houfes and offices are, in moft cafes, Vcfy 
inconveniently fituated, being generally crowded into 
villages or tdwnfliips, ahd hot plated on the lands the 
farmer hafe to fcultivate. Whatever neceffity for this prac* 
tice arof6 from the circumftances of foirnier timeSj when 
property was infecure; and expofed to ruinous depreda- 
tions, it is obvious there tan Be none for it now, when 
thefe circumftancfes ire wholly removed. It is equally 
clear, the hearer the houfes of the farmer are to the lands 
he occupies, the more work may be performed, and con^ 
fequently his operations will be Carried oil not only with 

greater convenience^ but alfo at Icfs cxpence^ Thefe 
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thing?, wc arc happy to fay, arc now attended to mote 
than formerly, ahhough much room is ftiJl left for fur- 
ther improvement. 

Here we beg leave to notice the (uitc of farm-offices^ 
lately erefled by th^ right honourable Lord Hawke, which 
affords an elegant pattern for hts^eighbours. His Lord* 
fhip has built, for his own ufe, a large farm yard, con- 
veniently formed and (ituated, with a threfhing machine, 
a mill for grinding rapecake, ftables for 25 horfes and 3a 
oxen, befidcs cow fheds, barns for hay, corn, &c. The 
whole is furrounded by walls nine feet high, and divided 
by the barns, (lables &c. into four yards, two of which' 
have ponds, befides the pumps. The (tables for the hor« 
fes are placed on the Eaft and Weft fide of the farm yard 
which is free from buildings on the South, and fheltered 
on the North by the barn and ox houfes, which fepa- 
rate it from the principle ftack yard. This yard is divid- 
ed from the two others by open hay barns, tiled with flate 
caves and with chimnies alfo of brick to let out the 
fteam. The average of the boarded granaries amounts 
in length to an hundred and fixty feet, and in breadth to 
21 feet. There are trap doors contrived in them to let 
down the corn, when facked, into waggons which may 
be loaded and locked up at the fame time. ' The corn in 
the yard is ftacked on wooden frames placed on ftone 
pillars and capes. When we faw it, Lord Hawke pre- 
pofed to make further improvements on it, and to build 
a houfe for his fteward. The whole indeed, forms a 
complete elegant and convenient fuit of farm- offices, co- 
vering from one to two acres of ground, and is in every 
refpeft becoming a nobleman who juftly confiders the 
cultivation of the earth as the moft ufeful and neceffary 
cf human employments. 

As nothing contributes more to promote, the hap- 
pinefs and comfort of a farmer, than to have his farm 
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fteading or. offices properly conftru£led and conveniently 
Gcuated, we fliall here (late our opinion on the man- 
ner in which thefe buildings fhould be placed, when 
they are intended for the ufe and accommodation of the 
praftical farmer. 

The farm-houfe and offices fliould be placed as near 
as poffible in the centre of the farm, provided good water 
can be got in plenty, which ought always firft to be en- 
quired after. The farm yard or fold yard fhould be a 
long fquare proportioned to the fizs of the farm, and the 
number of buildings intended to be ereded. The barns 
ought to be placed on the weft fide of the yard, the fta* 
bles and byres for horfes and milk cows on the fouth, 
byres for feeding turnip cattle, and houfes for lodging 
hufbanf'ry utenfils on the eaft, and on the north open 
(hades, where cattle that are wintered in the ftraw yard^ 
may fhelter thcmfelves during bad weather. 

This affords complete conveniencies of all kinds, and 
keeps every thing within the reach and (ight of the 
farmer, which is an obje£h of great importance. 

The dwelling houfe for the farmer, we think, fhould 
be placed at a fmall diftance, fay 20 or 30 yards from 
the farm yard, which both removes his family from the 
filth and naflinefs which mufl: necefTarily prevail where 
cattle are kept, and contributes to prevent accidents froni 
fire. 

Where tlie farmer employs a machine for threfhing 
out his corn, we would recommend that the barn in 
which it is placed, fhould be extended into the flack 
yard, which renders the houfing of the flraw much more 
convenient than if the machine was placed in the flreight 
line of the farm yard ; a row of cottages for farm fer- 
vants, fliould be built at a little diftance, fay a hundred 
yards, from the fuite of offices. 

We had occafion to notice the great fize of many barns 
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frcfently ufed in the Weft Riding, which, in our 
humble opinion, are attended with an unnecefTary ex^ 
pence. The building fuch edifices at firft is not only 
^ great burthen upon the farmer, but the intereft of 
the money originally hid out, and the fums reqaire4 
for keeping them in repair muft be great, while at 
the fame time thefe unnecefTary expences are pro,- 
duftive of no real benefit to the farmer, Thq rea- 
ion affigncd to us for having fuch targe barns was, 
that as much of the crop might be houfed as poflible^ 
when taken from the fields We can perceive no utility 
from this praftice, as corn can never be kept fo well in, 
a houfe as when properly ftacked in the yard. It will 
always be found drier and healthier in that fituation 
than when kept long in the houfe, which it rnufl. necef- 
farily be wherever large barn 3 are ufed ; be fides, in backi* 
ward feafons corn can be got much fooner ready for the 
ftack than the barn, and it is an important article or 
farm cpconomy tp have it as foon out of danger as pof-* 
Cble. 

It is faid houfing of corn faves expence^ This we 
doubt, as it will take as many people tQ put it into the 
barn in harveft, as afterwards, and the difference of ex- 
pence betwixt harveft and common wages will build itia 
the yard ; sit any rate, the expence of the bawis, and the 
danger of (he corn turning mouldy in thern, far more 
thao' exceed every advantage that can be derived from 
this praflice. 

We alfo noticed, that when corn was built in the 
yard, the ftacks were of an oblong form, whereas we 
think it cannot be built in a more eafy and convenient 
manner than in round ones. Thefe may be made of any 
fize the extent of the farm requires, and from their (hapq 
imdconflruftion theair penetrates with greater facility into 
t^: heart of the ftacH than when built in the oblong formV 
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Perhaps a good deal of unneceflary trouble is beflowed 
upon covering both hay and corn (lacks, as the ilraw 
is laid on in great quantities and with as much accuracy 
as if it were thatched for a dwelling houfe ; while tha 
iroping is as ftrongly appHed as if the (lacks were to (land 
for twenty years. We admit that corn ought always to 
be properly fegured, and are far from condemning thefe 
pradlices becaufe they are accurate, but we think the pre^* 
fent mode of covering (tacks an unneceflljry wafle of la» 
tour and expencc, and that the corn will be as well dc^ 

fended from the weather if half th^ trouble was faved. 
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$£CT* 3.— Coif/fl[g^/» 

There is a great want of dwelling houfes for hufband"* 
pen and l^ourers ; and this deficiency may be traced to 
the poor laws for its fource. The farmer, from a dread 
of heavier rates falling upon him, keeps as few houfes 
as polTible ; and hence, almod the whole of the farm fer. 
vants are young unmarried men, who have board in the 
houfe ; while thofe thofe that are ftyled day-labourers, 
reGde in the villages. This pradlice is very troublcfome 
to the farmer : it decreaCes the number of people employ- 
ed in hufbandry ; and has, for its certain attendant, a 
great rife of wages. 

We venture to recommend, that proper houfes fhculd 
be built for farm fervants, contiguous to every homcti 
ftead. This will not only promote the welfare and hap- 
pinefs of that clafs of men, by giving them an opportu- 
nity of fettling in life, which is not at prefent an eafy 
matter, but will alfo be highly beneficial to the farmer 
himfclf, as he will at all times have people within his 
own bounds, for carrying on his labour i and have them 
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of that dcfcription, that are generally efteemed moft rc# 
gular and careful, {n) 

We alfo recommend that married farm fervants fhould 
receive their wages, or at lead the grcatcft part of them, 
in the produce of the foil, which would be advant.igeous 
to that clafs of people, and not detrimental to their maf- 
ters- Under this mode of payment, they are always cer- 
tain of being fupplied with the neceffaries of life, and a 
rife of markets does not affe£l them ; whereas, when 
the wages are paid in money, they are expofed to many 
temptations of fpending it, which their circumftances can 
but ill afford, and during a rife of prices are often re- 
duced to the greateft ftraits» In Scotland, farm fervants 
are ufually paid in this manner ; they receive certain 
quantities of oats, barley, and peafe, have a cow fup* 
ported during the whole year, and a piece of ground for 
raifing pofatoes and flax. We are aware how difficult it 
always is to introduce new cuftoms, but we are fo fen« 
fible of the beneficial confequences accompanying this 
mode of paying farm fervants, that we earneftly wilh it 
was adopted over the whole kingdom. 
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NOTES ox CHAPTER III. 



SeBlon 3. 

{a) The building of cottages contiguous to the farm offices^ 
trould be a great convenience to the farmer, and of greater ad- 
Vantage to the community. * T. IL 

Cottages with 3 or 4 acres of land, are very much waoterf* 
From the want of a little land laid out to cottagers in every pa- 
rifli, there is a mofl rryiwif 'fcarcity of that almoll iiidifpenfiblc 
DeceiTary for the rearing of children, Milk. Even in the moft 
plentiful and fertile parts of the country, farmers think it their 
intercft to give their fpare milk to the pigs, and they too general* 
ly difcourage the letting of bits of grafs land to cottagers ; whe-* 
therfor fear of rendering them more independent of thtmftlves, 
or that landlords fhould difcover that cottagers can give higher 
rents, or from what real caufe I know not ; however, the "benefi- 
cial effeds of this plan to land owners, and the poor in the few 
pari/hes, as inftances where it fortunately obtains, are fo great 
and manifeit, that it is matter of aftonifhment to me, it has not 
been more generally adopted. A number of ufeful milk cows^ 
kept amongft the poor labourers, has a tendency to difFufe the 
blcffings of plenty, property, and a love of order, in a manner 
moft beneficial to the community; and it is a kind of trade, (that 
of milk) which a poor man and his wife know beft how to man-* 
age among their poor neighbours, fo that a very few cows in 
their hands would fupply a pretty large village* 

m p. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mode of occupation^ 



Sect* i .— ^&*z^ of.Farfnii 

^*pHE majority of farms arc comparatively fmall, and 
few are of that fize as would be confidcred in other 
parts of the kingdom as large ones. Upon the arable 
lands we heard of none exceeding 400 (latute acres, and 
for one of that extent there are a dozen not fifty acres. 
In the grafs divifion of the county they are flill fmaller, 
^nd we often heard the occupier of a hundred acres o£ 
ground ftylcd a great farmer* 

Various caufes might be afligned for land in the Weft 
Riding being occupied in fuch fmall portions. Manufac* 
tures being carried on to fuch extenthas naturallyoccafion- 
cd capitals to be laid out in trade, which, in other counties, 
would be employed in agriculture; and wherever this is 
the cafe the occupiers of the ground will generally be found 
deltitute of ftock for cultivating the ground in an ad^ 
irantageous manner, and defeftive of knowledge in the 
fcience they praftice. We hazard this as a general ob- 
fervation, without applying it to the farmers of the Weft 
Riding, many of whom are as enlightened and liberal as 
any of their profeflion in the ifland. 

The proper fjze of a farm, is a queftion upon which 
theorifts have often difputed. In our inquiries, we wifli 
to be regulated by practical principles ; and although we 
are fully convinced, that a farrn of a proper extent^ 
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fuited to the capital and abilities of the poficfibr, o- 
perates as a fpur to a(f\ivity and diligence; ytt we arc 
xiot advocates for a fydem that would monopolize the 
lands of any country, by throwing them into the hands 
of a few. 

An improved fyftem of hufbandry, requires that tke 
f^rm upon which jt is to be carried on fliouldbe of fomc 
extent, or elfe room is not afforded for the different crops 
ncceflary to complete a perfefl rotation of management. 
The farmer, who praflifes }iu(banclry upon proper prin- 
ciples, ftould not ofily have his fields under all forts of 
grain, but likewife a fufTjcient quantity of grafs and win- 
ter crops, for carrying on his (lock of cattle and fheep 
through all the different feafons of the year. By laying 
out land in this (lyle, the economy of ^ farm Is fo regu* 
lated, that while improvements progreffively go forward, 
too mpch work does not occur at one time, nor occafioa 
for idlenefs at another. This, when the ezpences of 
farm-culture are fo extravagant as at prefent, deferveg 
particular attention ; but cannot, in the nature of things, 
be juftly and accurately arranged, where the farm is ot 
fmall fize. 

It may be imagined, that the arrangement of farm- 
labour, and the cultivation of the ground, whatever the 
fize of the farm may be, is but a rule-of-three queftion j 
and that the fmallnefs of the poffefBon only reduces 
the fcale upon which improvements arc lo be carried 
on. This may in part be true; but will the refult 
of the queftion be favourable to improvements ? Up- 
on 50 acres, labour may not be afforded for half a 
team ; the inclofures would perhaps be a few acres, and' 
the farmer would go to market and buy a (ingle beai!^ 
thereby affording opportunity for fpending half the year 
in idlenefs, wafting the ground by a number of fences, 
dnd occafioning more expence than the whole profit 
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would repay. Thefe things are the necefiary confequen* 
^es of arranging farm management like an arithmetical 
queftion, and are great drawbacks upon the profits of 
farming, 

Befidesy an improved fyftem of hufbandry requires the 
farmer (hould be poflefled of an adequate ftock, a thing 
in which fmall farmers are generally deficient. It is an 
old proverb, the truth of which we have too often feen 
exemplified, << that the poor farmer is always a bad one." 
Allowing he has knowledge, he cannot reduce it to 
pradiice, for want of the neceflary nieans. The fmall- 
nefs of the Weil Riding farms, and the precarious fi- 
tuation of the farmer^b condition, arifing from want of 
}eafes, as well as the trammels under which he is oblig- 
ed to work, have, in a great meafure^ thrown capitals 
into another line. Unlefs thefe circumftances are aU 
tered, perfons of abilities, and pofiefled of ftock, will 
\ic induced todefpife the profeflion, and agriculture will 
pot be carried on in its mod improved ftate. 

With regard to the queftion, whether large or fmall 
fiarms are generally beil managed ? we apprehend very 
few words will fuffice. Who keeps g«od horfes, and 
feeds them well ? Who makes the completed falloW| 
takes the dcepeft furrow, and ploughs bed ? Who has 
the greated number of hands, and fufficient ftrength for 
catciiing the proper feafon^ by which the crop upon the 
^>eft of grournis is often regulated ? Who purchafes the 
mod manure, and raifes the weightieft crops ? We be- 
lieve, in the general, thefe quedions mud be anfwered 
in favour of the large farmer. If fo, it follows that the 
prtvaknce of fmall farms in the Wed Ridmg of York^ 
^ire retards its improvement* ^ 

It is a popular doftrine^ that large farms ate unfriend* 
ly to population, and that they ought to be difcouraged. 
■^c fufo eft thi3 doftrin? is fovnded in prejudice, and lieil^ 
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hot (land the tcft> if accurately examined. No doubt^ i^ 
farms are increafed in fizci the number of farmers is lef- 
fened ; this is granted : but with regard to t he great 
fcale of population^ we are clearly of opinion it is not 
afiecled. If a more fuperior pra£lice is carried on upoil 
a large farm than a fmall one, this mud be accompliflied 
by employing a greater number of hands. What, there^ 
fore, is lod in one clafs, is gained in another, fiefides^ 
We have often noticed, that upon large farms moft mar« 
ried fervancs are kept> Which affords encouragement td 
the increafe of population. Upon a fmall farm, from j6 
to I GO acres, what is the farmer to do ? he has not fuffi^ 
tient bufinefs for empbying his attention^ and the fmall« 
nefs of his pofieffion will not allow him to be idle. He 
therefore muft work with his hands^ which brings thd 
queftioii precifely to the fame iffue, as if all work wai 
performed by hired ferrants ; independent of the argu* 
ments we have adduced, that more work is executed^ 
tnd more hands employed^ upon a large farm^ thanupozi 
the fanle extent of land divided into fmall ones. 

It has given us furprife to dbferve many perfbiis falu 
Ing it for granted, that hf increafihg the Gze of a farni 
you neceffanly decreafe the number of the people^ 
without confidering that if the management is equal 
in every refpei^, the population muft be exadly the fame^ 
turith the exception of one or two farmer'^ families, Thtf 
tell you that cottages are pulled down; whereas the large 
farmer has occaGon for more cottages than the fmall far^ 
mer, as he cannot keep fo many houfe fervants^ and U 
often under the necefiity of building new houfes, in ordef 
that the number of fervants he keeps may be accommodate 
ed. An attemife obferver Will fmile at the doleful pie« 
tures often ethibited by fuch alarmiits, which^ to do theoi 
juftice, are not original ones, as they have been borrowed 
from former tunes* In a word, wherever work i^ carried 
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oM| it mud be done by employing hand?; and wherever 
work is executed in the mod perfeft manner, the great* 
eft number of hands muft be employed. If the fyftcm 
tarried on upon the premifes is improved, the population 
muft of courfc be increafed ; the one is the caufe, the 
Other is the efFeft, and pracflice and daily experience ju- 
ftifies the concltrfons we have drawn. 



Sect. 2 — Rent. 

It is difficult for us to fay what may be the real rent 
bf land. We could not, with propriety, pufli the far- 
mer upon this point, when he was ignorant what ufe wc 
were to make of his anfwer j and even where wc got 
fufficient information of what was paid the la^ndlord, we 
found there was a long train of public burthens, over and 
above, which could not be eafily afcertained. There is, 
in the firft place, the land tax, which is uniformly paid 
by the tenant, and generally amounts to is. per pound 
upon the real rent, adly. The tithes, which are levied 
in fo many various ways, that it is impoflible to fay 
what proportion they bear to the pound rent, much de- 
pending upon the aftual ftate of the farm, and not a lit- 
tle upon the charafter and difpofition of the drawer. 
Upon arable lands, where they are annually valued, the 
payment of money may be from 5s. to 8s. per acre, in 
fonie cafes more. 3dly, The roads, the expence of 
which to the tenant is about L. 7 per cent, upon the 
rent. 4thly> The poor rates, for which no fixed fum 
can be fet down. The loweft we heard of was i8d. in 
the pound ; and the highcft 8s. ; but from the very 
nature of the tax they are continually fluftuating, and 
fincc our furvey was made arc greuly increafcd. 5thly, 
The church and conftables dues, which are about is. in 
the pound. From all thefd things it may be fuppof« 
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cd, that in many places the fums payable by the farmer 
the church, the public, and the poor, are nearly as 
great as the nominal rent paid to the landlord. It will 
appear furprifing to many, that rents are higher for grafs 
fields than for thofe under the plough {a). This is how- 
ever aftually the cafe, and we account for it in the fol* 
lowing manner. When iii grafs, few or no tithes are 
paid, at lead the burthen is comparatively light. The 
want of leafes, the re{lri(fllons commonly impofed, and 
the payment of tithes do not operate half fo feverely up- 
on the grazier as upon the corn farmer. The grafs far* 
mer has few improvements to make ; he goes on in th? 
iame courfe from year to year \ and the want of a leafe^ 
though it keeps him from the certainty of pofleffion does 
not hurt him fo far as to cramp his operations {b). At 
Settle and Skipton, we found that land let fo high as 40s, 
and jos. per acre, while, from the beft accounts we 
could receive in the corn country, 20s. and 30s. was 
then confidered as a high rent, and in many places it w^s 
much lower {c). 
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{a) This 18 true in the cafe of land of the bell quality. Inferior 
land is ufually improved by being brought into a good courfe of 
tillage. T. TorJi^ E/qi 

[b) The rent of padure and meadow land is higher, I believe, 
in moft coutitriesy than that of arable, and for reafons limilar to 
thofe here given. Anonjmotu, 

But if the peculiar burdens affeding com land were removed, 
this would fioL be the cafcr. K. B, 

(f) Grafs produ(5ls have of. late been at a higher proportional 
price than com. Foreigners can frequently underfell us in our 
own corn markets; not fo in thofe for grafs prodi:(fls: Fat beef 
mutton, butter, milk, &c. are bad articles for importation. The 
^ithe will ever be an inducement to turn the' balance from corn 
to^afg in many cafc$. A Tstrhjhirc FnnkohUr. 
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SfiCT. 3. — Tithes. 

This is sin important article^ which well deferves ihii 
hiinuted confideration of the Board of Agriculture. iFof 
feafons to be afterwards mentioned^ we decline inveHi. 
gating the cdnfequences attending the payment of tithes, 
whether they are confidered as a part of the tenant^s rent, 
operating in direfl ptoportion to his indtiftry or abilities, 
dr as a tax originally impofed for certain purpofes^ which 
clrcumftances have now totally changed. That it may 
be feen that the fuppref&on of virhat we formerly faid 
againft the payment of tithes, either by an annual valua* 
tion, or by an exadlion in kind, does not proceed from 
any change of principle, or alteration of fentiments, we 
fubjoin an extract of a letter from Sir John Sinclair re« 
fpe£ting this part of our furvcy, which we are atithorifed 
to publilh in our own vindication. 

" In drawing up this work, there is only one reftric- 
** tion, which I wifh to impofe upon you ; it relates td 
<< the payment of tithes, a fubjefl of great delicacy and 
** importance, which regards only the fifter kingdom, 
«* confequently it is a point with which we North Britons 
** have no particular occaGon to interfere. I wiQi^ 
<< therefore, that in your report, any particular difcuflion 
** of that fubjeft may be avoided." 

After the reftriftion thus laid upon us refpeGing 
this article, it would be improper to fay more than 
that the real ihtereft of the country is concerned iit 
having tithes regulated as foon as pofTible. 

In a moral point of view, every well difpofed perfort 
tnuft lament that the collection of a tax, originally de* 
figned for the fupport of religion, (hould now be thd 
means of creating difrefpeft for its miniftcrs. There 
kre no arguments necefiary to prove, that where the 
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clergyman differs with his pariQiioners upon this fubjcd, 
the ufefulnefs of his office is totally fruilrated ; which 
makes not only the praftice, but even the profeflion of 
religion be difregardcd. 



Sect. ^.^^Poor*s Itat^s. 

The expencc of fupporting the poor is another 
burden on the poffeffors of land, which has of lato 
greatly increafed. In a di drift, fuch as the Weft 
Riding of Yorkfhirc, where eipployment abounds for 
perfons of all ages, and even for every child who is 
^ible to do the lead work, it mud ej^cite great fur- 
prife, that the poor fhould be fo numerous, and the 
rates fo exceflive. While wc feel mod fenfibly for the 
infirmities of old age, and are fully of opinion, that 
due attention ought to be paid to the didreffcs of thofe 
who are unable to fupport themfelves, we cannot paf$ 
over this impoTtiant fubjefl, without offering a few re- 
marks on the laws prefently in force for regulating their 
fupport. ' = 

Previous to the period when the Reformation took 
place in England, the poor were fupported at the mo- 
naderies, and other houfes of the irregular clergy, it be- 
ing then underddod, that this Was one of the purpofes 
for which tythcs were paid to thefc houfes ; and after 
the fupprefEon of the monadcries in 1543, great cla- 
mours enfued over the whole kingdom, in confequence 
of this fupport being withdrawn. The poor conti-. 
nued in a deplorable date till the 43d year of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, when the laws for regulating their 
fupport were (irft enafted, and whatever were the mo- 
tives which operated upon the minds of our legiflators 
tQ cna£^ fuch laws, experience has proved, that the fal^<« 
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tary confequences which they expeded from thcm,^ have 
been totally unfounded. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his fpeech, Feb- 
ruary 12. 1796, when Mr WhitebJkead moved the fe- 
cond reading of the bill, for regulating the wages of. 
labourers, exprefTed his fentiments upon the conftruc- 
tion of the prefeat laws for fupporting the poor as fol- 
lows. 

*f That the poors laws of this country, howerer wife in 
their original conllitution, had contributed to prevent the 
circulation of labour, snd to fubftitute afyflem cf compli- 
cated abufes in room of the evils which they humaricif 
meant to redrefs, and by engrafting upon a defcGive plan 
defeflive remedies, they prddyced nothing but ♦onfufion 
and diforder. The laws of fettlement prevented the work* 
man from going to that market, where he could difpofe 
of hisinduilry to the greateft advantage, and the capitalift 
from employing the jperfon who was befl qualified to 
procure him the bed returns for his advances. Thcfe 
laws had at once increaftd the burden of the poor, and 
tiken from the coL'e£llve refourccs of the ftate, to fup- 
ply wants which their operation had occafioned, and to 
siileviate a poverty which they tended to perpetuate." 

With thefd fentiments we entirely concur, and cannot 
but regret their not being followed up with a bill or bills 
for eradicating the evils fo juftly complained of. In hCi 
the poors rate is the moft unequal tax in Britain. It falls 
entirely upon the pofleflbrs of land and houfes, while thd 
trading and moneyed intered of the kingciom, pay notlnng 
but for the houfes they occupy. When firft eftablirfiea, th6 
commerce and manufactures of England were in their in- 
fancy, and confequently, permanent or landed property 
was confidered as the only thing upon which an afTefTment 
could be impofed. The circumftances of the country bfcing 
changed, and the number of the poor greatly increafe4 
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in confequence of manufaflures, it appears fair and rea« 
fonable that they (hould now bear their fliare of the bur- 
den, and not caft it wholly upon the landed or territorial 
intereil of the kingdom. 

It is within our knowledge, that the prefent mode of 
fupporting the poor, has in feveral parts of the kingdom 
prevented the introdu£lion of manufadtures. The land- 
ed intereft, from dear bought experience, to prevent the 
incrcafe of the rates, have abfolutely reftifed to allow 
manufa£tuTers to fettle in their bounds, knowing that 
their cftabliftiment is <d\yays accompanied with a long 
train of public burthens. This, from the iniquitous law 
for regulating fettlcnjents, is entirely within their power, 
and dicjr cannot be blamed for executing this felf defca- 
fiyc mcafure fo long as the prefent laws for fupporting 
the poor are allowed to remain in force. 

But the principle of the poor's law is to impofe a tax 
on the induftrious, to be paid to the profligate (a). It 
was not many years after it was pafTed, when the famous 
fong, containing thefe lines^ 

Hang /orfoWy cajl an^ay care^ 
The pari/h is bound to maintain us^ 

was fung in the ftreets of almoft every city in England ; 
and if we refort to experience, or obfervation, we will 
find that this fcntiment too generally prevails, and con- 
tributes to render the lower ranks more thoughtlefs and 
extravagant, in the days of health and ftrength, than 
they would other wife be (^). 

But is no attention to be paid to the diftreflcs of the 
poor ? Mod certainly they are entitled to every mark of at- 
tention. Wc only contend, that this ought to be fhown to 
thofe who deferve it, and that the burthen of their fupport 
ou|ht to fall in an equal manner upon all ranks, in propor.* 

D 
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"■ tibn to their abilities.We grant at once that thofc who from 

,' age, difcafe, or debility, arc unable to provide for thcm- 

* fclvcs, ought to be furnifiied with the means of fubfiftence 

T by the community with which they are conh«£led ; but we 

prcfumc, that the provident fupport held out by the jpre- 
A^entlaws^ goes much beyond what is neccflarily required 
for thefe ends, and that while they ate in force, the num- 
ber of the poor will continue to increafc. Holding out 
large funds is the fure way of occafioning an increafe, as 
^ notwithftanding the rates have increafed four* fifths at 

lead Cncc the beginning of this century, the number 
of the poor^ under the flouri(hing ftate of commerce, 
inanufadiures, and agriculture, have alfo increafed. In 
Scotland where employment is much fcarcer^ and wages 
not half (o great, the lower ranks by being temperate 
tad frugal^ not only bring up large families, but are fcl- 
dom a burden upon the parilh. We are acquainted 
•^ with country pariflies, the population of which ii 

conCderable,. and the rental betwixt 5 or L. 6cco, 
while the charge cf fupporting the poor does not ex- 
ceed L. 60, a confidcrable part of which is collcft- 
cd at the church door on Sundays, iii ?be way of volunta- 
ry charity, and adminiftcred by the cl(!«rs or the kirk 
feffion. In a word, we arc decidedly of opiiiion, that the 
prefent laws for fupporting the poor arc founded upon 
erroneous principles, being not only diftrefling to the 
public, but detrimental to indufiry, and contrary. to 
found morality, and real religion. 

tr But how is the matter to be mended ? how is indudry 
to be encouraged among the lower ranks, the indigent 
, snd difireflied pmuptr fupported, and the burden fuftained 
in an equal way by thofe capable of bearing it ? We an- 
fwer by going to tke bottom of the evil \ by repealing 
the prefent poor laws, and enafting others more agreea- 
ble to the fituation of tke country \ by annihilating the 
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iniquitous law for regulating fettlemcnts, and allowing 
every man to fettle where he can find work i by making 
public fupporti not a matter of rights but of favour^ which 
may be with-held if the obje£k is undeferving. Thefe 
things would contribute to amend the difpofitions of the 
lower ranksi would convince theni that fobriety, regula- 
rity and temperance were the qualifications which would 
infure them relief, when old age or debility required 
public alTiftancei and the prafiice of thofe moral quali- 
ties would neceflarly decreafe the number of thofe who 
flood in need of fuch relief. 

Perhaps the bed mode of fupporting the diftrefTed, 
would be a law obliging every houfeholder to contribute a 
certain part of his income toward the fupport of thofe who 
flood in need of public relief ; the fiim t6 be optional, and 
the contributor when in diftrefs to draw from the fund in 
proportion to his monthly^ quarterly^ or annual payment : 
To this fund might be added a permanent tax upon land- 
td property, fay L. 5 per cent, upon rents, in lieu of the 
prefent rates, as there is no reafon why the pofleflbrs of 
land ihould get entirely free of a burden which has af- 
fected theni for near two centuries* Our obje£l is to 
prevent an increafe of the rates, and to throw the charge 
of fupporting the poor upon the public at large, not to 
emancipate landed property altogether. Tliis plan, upon 
the whole, is fomething fimilar to thofe of the friendly 
focieties, (which cannot be too much encouragedi) and 
if eilablifhed in every parifli, and the funds adminifter« 
ed by a committee of contributors annually chofeflf would 
prevent thefe peculations fo grievouily complained of 
Imder the prefent fyftemj^ and in a great meafure, 
put public charity or afliftance on its proper bafis. We 
throw out this hint^ forbearing to enlarge upon itj un-* 
der the hope it will be taken up by others more verfant 
in fuch affairs. 

D t 
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Mr Stockdale at Knarefboroughy a gentleman of great 
Intelligence^ and much verfant in bufinefs of this nature, 
ha3 furniihed us with the following information concern- 
ing the adminidration of the poor laws. 

In Eafter week, overfeers of the poor are generally na* 
minated from the moft fubfl.antial part of the townfhip 
by two juftices of peace, to ferve for one year, whofe 
bufinefs it is to provide books for their accounts, fettle - 
thofe of the preceding overfeersi lay a pound rate for 
the maintainance of the aged and infirm, as well as in* 
fant poor within their refpeftive townfliips, by fetting 
them to fuch work as they can perform, and thefe 
powers are in purfuance of two a£ls of parliament, viz. 
43d £Iiz« ch. 2d and 17th Geo. 2d ch« 38th. 

All impotent poor of whatever age or defcription, 
are entitled to parochial charity in the place where they 
are then reCdent, until the laft place of their legal fettle* 
ment be found ; and then on complaint of the church* 
wardens and overfeers to the juftices of the peace, they 
can obtain an order to remove the paupers to fuch their 
place of fettlement \ and if the places to which they are 
fent are diHatisfied, and think they ought not to be fad- 
died with them, they may appeal to the next quarter 
fef&ons, whofe determination is generally final, but is 
fubje£t to the revifal and reverfal of the Court of King's 
Bench ^ but the paupers muft be maintained by the in- 
habitants of the place, where the juftices fent them tp, 
till fuch final determination. 

A pauper may come into any parifli, but he cannot 
gain a fettlement there by fuch intrufion, for he may be 
taken before two magiftrates and examined as to his fet- 
tlement, and then removed ; but he may gain a fettlement 
by renting L. io a year ^ continuing forty days in the 
parifti after giving notice thereof in the church j by ferv- 
ing an apprenticelhip to fome occupation or trade ; by 
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hircing for a year ; by paying parifli rates, or fcrving as 
a parifh oflSccr ;' or by coming into the place with a cer- 
tificate, figned by the church wardens and overfeers of the 
poor of any other place, acknowledging he belongs to 
them, and they will receive him back when chargeable ; 
but this certificate mu(t be allowed by two juftices. 



NOT£S on Sea. 4. 

(a) No attention is paid to their morals. Their drunkennefs 
and profligacy is connived at, or rather encouraged. Vice is ra- 
ther in cfteem, than held in deteftation. Hence their earnings^ 
in profperous times', are fquandered in debaucneries, inftead of 
being laid up againft the day of adverfity. Their avowed refource 
n the ncvcr-feiiing poor's rate, A Fraholder. 

{b) I believe there is much truth in thefe obfervations. /Fl D. 

I am perfectly in this opinion ; for in the little village where I 
nteythe poor are treated with the utmoft klndnefs and humanity ; 
I know of no inft^nce where they arc become more cxpenfive, ill 
proportion to tihies pafl;. Ride a borfe with a flack bridle, and 
he will flumble lefs ; he will depend upon his own efforts. So it 
is with the lower order of mankind : the more bountiful we are< 
the more hecdlefs and extravagant they are. 1 fpe ak of the haugh- 
ty- and infolent ; the aged and helplcfs will, I truft, ever meet with 
tcndemcfs and compalTionatc affiflancc from their fellow-crea* 
tares. A TorhfljtU Farmer. 
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Sect. ^.—Lea/d. 

Ttifi greateft part of the land in this diftrif^ is not oc« 
cupied under the guarantee of a leafe^ the occupiers be- 
ing generally bound to remove upon a warning of fix 
months. Where leafes are granted, their duration i^ froni 
3 to a I years; but three- fourths of the land is poflefied 
from year to year, and this pra£lice> which to us feemi 
deftru£tive of good farming, is upon the increafe^ although 
the Duke of Norfolk {a) and feveral other proprietors^ 
much to their honour and profit, z(X otherwife (^); 
The duty we ouwe to the public, from the office entrufted 
to us, renders it necefTary that we (hould defcribe th« 
ruinous confequences accompanying the want of leafes^ 
and how abfurd it is to cxpcQ, that the ground will be 
improved by perfons who may be turned out of their pot 
feffions, whenever the proprietor^ or more properly fpeak- 
ing the fteward appointed to manage his edate is dif« 
pofed, by caprice, whim, enmity, or interefted motives^ 
to give them a warning of removal (c). 

That celebrated agricultural writer, Arthur Young; 
in his Political Arithmetic, publifhed ttjoenty yats ago^ 
has faid that, *<the improvements which have taken 
place in England, have been almofl: owing to the cuftom 
of granting leafes, and that in thofe counties where it 
is unufual to grant them, agriculture continues much in- 
ferior to what it Is to be found where they are ufual.** 
If this do£trine be admitted, (and in our opinion it is 
founded upon principles that cannot be difputed^) the 
general cuftom of not granting leafes in the di(tri£); we 
are now treating of, mud deferve reprehenfion ; and if 
we are to judge of its hufbandry by the rule here laid 
down^ we would be under tip neceflity of declaring. 
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fhat however flourlfliing the country may be, and 
however much it may be improved in every branch 
of its agriculture^ ftill if leafes had been granted, and a 
fccurity thereby offered to the farmer for enjoying the 
fruits of his labour, thefe improvements would have in« 
creafed j and confequently the intereft not only of the 
j)ublic, bttt alfo of the proprietors themfelves, would have 
been materially promoted (d). This is an important £ub- 
\cQ, and well deferves the attention of every landed 
gentleman in the kingdom (^). 

* Before a farm can be put in proper order, a confider- 
able time mud elapfe, and much money muft be expend- 
ed. The ifruits of improvements are not gained all at once, 
and a number of years are required to accompliih the 
bed digefted plan. Suppofe, for inftance, a perfon en- 
tering to a farm that was worn out and cxhaufted by 
long and fucceflive tillage, and that he wlflies to refrefli 
the land by laying it down in grafs ; it will be fix years 
at lead before he can go over it all with fallow, and un- 
lefs he fow it down clean, he is neither doing tht land 
iior himfelf juftice {/), If he continues it in grafs five or 
fix years more, which is little enough time for ground 
foexhaufted, it will be found that near twenty years 
iTmud take plate before he receive the reward of his im- 
proved cultivation ; and to receive this reward he has a 
claim both from his Aiperior management, and as an 
incitement to his future in duftry: but what fecurity has 
tc for this reward, or what incentive has he to induftry^ 
if he fits mpdn the premifcs by virtue of an annual leafe (g), 
Inthcmidllof his career h^ maybe interrupted by a 
fy months warnings and the toil of his hands, and the 
^niita of his improvements, go to Another. Thefe arc 
^ot imaginary apprehenfions, but are founded upon 
red and folidf principles; and which will operate lefs 
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or more upon every farmer^ according to his fituation and 
circumftances ()&). 

Many cafes of a fimilar nature might be put, but froih 
the aboTe we hope it will appear, that before any fub^ 
(lantial improvements can be expelled from the far« 
mer^ he muft have the fecuricy of a leafe, for affording 
him time to reap the fruits of thefe improvements. There 
is, in the courfe of farming, as much often laid out in one 
year, as many fucceeding crops can repay* ; in this cafe, 
where the farmer has a Icafe, he looks to a future period 
for being rexmburfed : if he has none, can it ever be €%" 
peAed that any man of common fenfe will throw away 
his money by improving another perfon's eftate, and 
cad himfelf upon the mercy and difcretion of his land«. 
lord for time and opportunity to gain it back again ? The 
farmer who would do this, is not guided by the fame 
principles that influence the reft of mankind* 

The more a farm is improved, the greater the quantity 
of manure laid upon it, the cleaner the fields, the richer 

* We Ihallgive one inftance to corroborate what is here faid. 
A farmer of our acquaintance had an acre of rich moiTy meadow 
ground, which was totally unfit for ploughing, and could fcarce 
carry the weight of a beaft in the drieft fummer months. In or, 
der to ;nakc it crop with the reft of the field, he drained it coou 
pletcly ; and, as from the ftrength of the roots of the herbage 
it would not plough to advantage, he digged the whole of it thf g 
fcafon with the fpade, and propofes to lime it after the firil crop, 
when it is expcfted the ground will be co'nfoHdated. The ex- 
pences were, 

Cafting drains - • - - -L. 4150 

Gathering ftones, driving them, and filling up the drains 5 180 
l^jgging the ground, which, from the ftrength of the 

roots, was a (cvere operation • - - 4 10 o 



Total cxpcnce L. 15 3 p 

Befides the cxpcnce of lime, which will be L.6 more. 

^terjy Would he haYc improved this meadow with- 
out a Icafc ? 
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tkc pafturcs and meadows, the completer the fences, 
and the more convenient the buildings and ofiices, arc 
all circumdances that may operate againft the farmer 
who has no leafe, and be the means of alluring a cove* 
tou8 neighbour to attempt wrefting his poflcflion from 
hhn, or may be ufcd as arguments by a dcfigning fteward 
for raifing his rent. Such being the cafe, every confi- 
dcratc man is deterred from expending a halfpenny more 
than he is ncceffarily obliged to do ; and therefore it 
foilowsy that the withholding leafes is a real and certain 
obftaclc in the way of farther improvements (/). 

We might alfo mention arguments of another kind 
for granting leafes^ which, however conttmptuoufly they 
may be viewed bj^ others, have great weight with us. 
The farmer who fits without a leafe, has not the 
pririlcge of thinking and afting for himfelf ;* it is 
needlefs to bring forward arguments in fupport of this 
propofition, for it cannot be contradi^ed. We have 
often heard it faid, that the liberty enjoyed by the farmer, 
sod the fecurity afibrded by the conftitution to his pro- 
perty, were the principle caufes why agriculture flou- 
riftcd more in this ifland than in other nations. We 
Ijcg leave to inquire, where is the liberty enjoyed by 
Ac farmer who . fits without a leafe ? his words and 
aftions are under the mod abfolute fubjeftion to another, 
^ho carries along with him a never failing argument 
^pon all occafions. Let the abjcdl: fituation of fuch a 
Clan, placed under a capricious landlord, be confidered, 
his heft aftions may be mifintcrpreted 5 he is expofed to 
every indignity without daring to complain : or if the 

Wc were informed the tenants on an ea^te in tlie Weft 

«'^ing had got warnings of removal, merely becaufe they had tum^ 

^^mhodifts. There are not many landlords that find fault witli 

l^u- tenants for being religious (k). This inftance is only given 

^ «ew upon what trivial grounds removals arc made. 

E 
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fpirit of a man gets up In him, what fecurity does the 
conftitution afford to his fituation Pf If he has made im- 
provements, the fruits of them are wrefted from him by 
an arbitrary removal (/). Another farm cannot always 
be got, and he may be turned upon the wide world 
without the hopes of redrefs. A prudent man will rc- 
Beft upon thefe things, and if he is fo critically fituated, 
will often rather part with his natural rights than expofe 
himfelf to mifery : he may have a numerous family.; his 
farm may be doing well with him ; he may have con- 
trafted an affcflion for his natale folum^ and be uncer- 
tain, if he makes a change, how he is next to be put upi 
The pifture may be ftill higher coloured 5 but from the 
above we contend, that the want of a leafe precludes the 
farmer from afting as a free agent, and renders his pro. 
perty infecure and precarious (w). 

(f ) The cuftom of the country in allowing what is called till- 
age, and half-tillage, to the out-going farmer, is no reimburfemcnt 
for any improvement he may have made. * The time of entry is 
at Candlemas, and the incoming tenant enters to the wheat that 
is fown, anil to the labour done upon the fnrm by his pndeccf- 
for ; for thcfe things, as well as the manure laid on, and the gmls 
feeds fown the preceding year, he is allowed ; but as for money 
expended upon buildings, inclofiircs, drains, or other fubftantial 
improvements, which add to the permanent value of the piopcr- 
ty, he receives no reimburfemcnt at all. ^- 
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NOTES on Sea. 5. 

{a) His maxim is, " let them thrive ;''— too many adopt the 
contrary maxim, " keep them down." 

A Freeholder. 

SxtroB of a. letter from a gentleman near Sheffield to Mr Bronvn. 
•* The whole of the extenfivc cftates of his Grace the Duke of 
NorlbUs, in this neighbourhood, are, generally fpeaking, let up« ' 
on leafesof 21, 42, 6^9 and 99 years. For farms the firft is the 
ufual time granted ; but where any extenfivc eredions have been, 
or are intended to be made upon the prcmifes, there is no diffi- 
culty of procuring a leafe for any of the longer terms condition- 
ally, that in proportion to its length there is a certain increafc of 
they early rent put upon the property. Perhaps no flronger in- 
ftance need be adduced, in favour of leafcs for a term of years 
being granted to the occi:^iers of landed property throughout the 
kiugdoms* than the beneficial efifeds which refult to the commu- 
nity in this neighbourhood, from this liberal fyftem being pur- 
fued by his Grace's agents." 

• " ' ■ 

, W I fincerely wifli every proprietor thus fenfiblc of his owi^ 

iotereft, and that of his country ; for, without a leafe, the mo(C 

, • . . , •- — • . • . . 

ufeful member of fociety is degraded to a flavc. He is not only 
debarred from managing his farm in the fpirited mannec he would 
wifli, but, if he is near his landlord, he is afraid of either riding 
on a good horfe, or putting on a good coat. In fliort, he muft 
neither think nor ad for himfclf, but be for ever fubjed to the 
vhioa and caprice of thofe he lives under. There are^ no doubt, 
f»a^j exceptions from ihisy myfclf among the reft ; but it is top often 
the cafe. Happy arc they, (without a leaft), whofe landlords arc 
of too liberal a difpofition, even to fufFer them to feel the want 
of one. A Torkjhtre Farmer. 

This is the greatefl obftacle to improrements, and every well- 
niftier to his country ought to exert himfelf in helping to remove 
^*t. It can never be expeded that Lufbandry will be brought to 
*ny tolerable degree of perfcdion, unlefs the occupier has the 
ferity cf a leafe. It is true we have a few gentlemen, who/ 

E % 
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much to their honour and intereft, have a(5ted upon fuch prin- 
ciples as entitle them to confidence ; but the tirtic may come^ 
when, by the courfe of Providence, thefe refpedlable characters 
may be removed, and we may be thrown into the hands of per- 
fons who will take advantage of our induftry. Adieu then to 
future experiments and future improvements — ^for the beft far- 
mers would in fuch cafes be the greateft fufFerers- 

ji Farmer. 

(c) T^^ tenantry arc very much plagued by attorney ftenvards^ 
&c. who mull have bufincfs, or othcrwifc make it. 

A Freeholder. 

OO So ftrong a cafe doth not ijfually occur. If a land-owner 
was fully fatisfied that the tenant was willing and able to do'al! 
thefe things, he would a^ wifely in granting him a fuitable leafc. 

T. Torky M/q. 

Anfiuer, — The cafe occurs every day. It is the landlord's fault 
if he does not procure a tenant able to do what is neceflary ; and 
vnlefs he give him a leafe, he cannot expeA him to be <iviUing. 

(e) Let them but grant leafes, and they will moft affnredly ex- 
perience the heart-felt fatisfadlion of beholding their cftatcs im-^ 
proved, and their tenants happy. A Torkjhlre Fanner* 

if) The juftnefs of the reafoning here ufcd, appears incon--- 
teftible. Anof^mous. 

{g) Some lardlords confider their tenants as merely (lewards 
or bailiffs, and raife or lower their rents according to the price of 
corn. A more vague criterion cannot be adopted than this ; for, 
on many farms, a high price of corn is the cffe(5l of an unfavour- 
able feafon. Now, it is well known, that high price is feldom a 
compenfation for bad crops, and the farmers rich years, arc thofe 
in which a moderate price of corn is the effed of an abundant 
crop. 
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A Fa'vourabU Sboweij Seafon» 
Barley, 5 quarters, at a 6 8. - • - L. 6 xo o 

More ft raw per acre - • . . 0100 



L. 7 o o 
W. P. 



An Unfavourable Dry Sea/on, 
Barley per acre, 3 quarters, at 40s. - L. 6 o . o 

Balance againft high price - - - 100 

L. 7 o o 

(b) In my opinion, thefe are unanfwerable arguments in rc- 
ipcft of leafcs. Mr Cullty. 

(i) The reafons here aifigned, in favour of leafes, are fo power- 
ful and well founded, that it is hoped every unprejudiced liberal 
minded proprietor will fee it is his heft intereft to grant fuch fe- 
cnrity to the occupiers of liis land. A Fanner. 

(i) Many gentlemen in the county of Eflex, to 'the diftinguiihed bonour 
both of their bead^ and their beartSf have dUmifTcd their tenants for being 
Diflentcrs, though pofleiTed of every other rcquiilte of charadter and cou- 
daft. — Cniious proofs of an enlightened age ! Anonyvtmu, 

He who deferts an edabliflied religious rule, that aids him in the 
peiformance of every moral duty, for that mifguided zeal, which wanders 
m caprice and error, is not the perfon in whom confidence can be latl»- 
fidorily placed. I do not by this obfervation intend to oppofe the prac- 
tice of granting leafes ; — on the contrary, I think iif founded on equity ; 
but the tenant to whom they are granted, ihould polTefs Jialiiify In reli- 
gion j as it is the mofl powerful incentive to the obfcr ranee of moral 
obligation. IV. Fcx» 

Atifwn',/^-The above obftrvation is weak, illiljeral, and abfurd. Thf 
writer fuppofes no moral duty can be performed without the pale of the 
Church of England ; and in fad, goes the length of denying Jirt and tvater 
to any perfon who deferts the eftablilhmcnt. H, B, 

(/) Yet a compenfation Height be fettled by law, including e- 
^ery poffible improvement as a part of dock in trade, to be paid 
to the quittiDg tenant. I confcfs I would not take a farm on leafe 
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and tie myfelf to pay high rent and encreqfing taxesy whatever 
may happen during the term, to raife the out payments, or abate 
the price of products. /T. P, 

{rti) But a long leafe renders the value of the property very pre- 
carious, and dependent entirely on the good will of the farmer. 
There will be loop holes in the bed contrived covenants, which a 
knave may take advantage of; and, if he can pay his rent, the 
landlord muft go to law, the iffue of which is precarious. 

Mejfrs S. P. ^ M. 

Anfwer* — How can the landlord's property be injured by the in- 
dependency of the tenant ? It might with much greater proprie- 
ty be urged, that the independency of the tenant will enable him 
to cultivate his fields in a fuperior manner than he could do, if 
his condition was different. If the tenant implements the cove- 
nants contained in his leafe, where will the loop holes be, which 
will give him advantage over his landlord ? If he does not, a fum^ 
mary process can eaGly be brought to compel him. R. B. 
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Sect. 6*-»^CovenanU in Leafes. 

The covenants which fubGft in the agreements for 
hod betwixt landlord and tenant, are many and various. 
Ve were favoured with copies of feveral of thefe agree- 
ments, and had opportunities of feeing others in the 
hands of the poffcflbrs. We (hall give an abftraft of 
the claufes contained in fome of them now before us. 

In one of thefe, the covenants are as follow:- ^Thc 

landlord fets the grounds for lo years, and gives entry 
tc the land on the ad day of February, and to the houfes 
upon the 12th of May : the rent to be paid in equal 
pcrtions, at the fir ft term of Whitfuntide and Martin- 
mis thereafter. Referves the lib^rtjf of hunting and 
fitiing on the premifcs, and the property, of all mines 
ard quarries, and the iton ore, coal, lead, or other mi- 
ntrals contained in them. Referves liberty to go into 
the inclofures to cut and dig trees of all kinds, with ac- 
ccfs to carry them off. The tenant obliges himfelf to 
piy all taxes, as well parliamentary, as other ones al- 
ready impofed, or to be impofed during the currency of 
tie leafe^ without defalcation from the rent. Obliges 
hmfelf alfo to eat 'A\ his hay and ftraw upon the pre- 
nifes, and to dung a part of his meadow ground every 
y<ar. Agrees not to plough aity of his old pafturc un- 
d<r a penalty of L. 10 per acre, nor to have above one 
fojrth of his farm under the plough at one time {a). 

The leafe alfo contains a great many claufes, about 
at'ending courts, repairing fences, grinding malt and 
corn, &c. &c. &c. which it is unneceflary to mention. 

In another we obferve the following conditions : 
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Rcftriacd from ploughing any of the meadow or 
pafture land. 

Obliged to fallow the third part of the tillage land 
annually, and to lay two chaldcrs of lime upon every 
ftatute acre. 

To pay all parliamentary and parochial taxes at prc- 
fent cxifting, or that may be laid on during the con- 
tinuance of the leafe. 

To keep up all fences xoadf, bridges, &c, upon 
' the farm. 

To pay the rent within twenty days after it be- 
comes due, under forfeiture of the leafe. 

To pay a penalty of L. lo for every acre not ma- 
naged agreeably ta the covenants, over and above the 
rent. 

Conditions of a third leafe; 
Entry to the farm at Candlemas. 
Rent payable at Whitfuntide and Martinmas thereaii 

tcr. 
No hay Qr ftraw to be fold. 
•No meadow or pafture to be ploughed without con« 

fcnt of the proprietor. 
When land is fown down for grafs, to be done with 
13 lujhels of fine hay fiedsy and 4 lbs. of Dutch 
white clover per acre. 
Tenant removeable at 6 months warning. 
In other leafes we faw, the tenants were cxprefslr 
prohibited from breaking up all grafs lands that have 
lain 6 years, ^hich renders the fituation of the piflurj 
and meadow fields as immutable as the laws of Media 
and Perfia were of old. In fliort, the very nature cf 
moft of the fubfifting covenants are deftruftive Vy 
improvements ; and, as it was well faid by Mr Pot- 
ter at Tadcaftcr — '« A good farmer will manage much 
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bitter wanting them,, and as for a bad farmer, they ne« 
rer will,iliend him." > 

The following is copied from a paper given us, and 
iS'the (ubftance of the covenants entered into on th6 
eibtC; of that benevolent and public fpirited nobleman^ 

EarlFitzwilliam.. , .. . . ., 

..Thetenaqt covenants to keep. all the buildings and 
fences in repair 3 to pay all parliamentary and pariOi 
taxe& ; not to plough \x,p , grafs land without coQfent of 
he landlord i npt to take more than 3 crops of corn t^?- 
fore a fallpwi to; lay. 12 cart-loads of dung upon every 
kre fo fallowed > not to fell any hay, ftraw^ pr other 
fodder, from off. the pr.emifesj but eat and CDnf^me the 
f)me thereupon y to fpread all the manure arifing from 
the premifes upon fome part thereof, and leave the lafl: 
year's manure theteiipon. The landlord coyenants to 
allow the^ tenant, on quitting his farm, which is b^ 
the cuftom of^the.CQuntry at Candlemas, what two ir^- 
(lifFerent perfons (hall deem reafonable for what is ge^ 
ncrally called full tillage, and half tillage, being for. the 
rent and affeffment;s of his fallow ground, the plough- 
ing and managing the fame ; the lime, manure^ or other 
tillage laid thereon 5, the feed fown thereupon j the fowing 
and harrowing thereof; alfo for the fowing, harrowing^ 
manuring; and managing any turnip fallow, which he 

Inay leave unfown ; alfo for any clover feed fown on the 
' • ■ .•• ' 

premifes^ and harrowing and rolling in of fuch feed ; 
and for ^v^ryot^er matter and thing done and perform- 
ed iq- a hufbandry-like inanner on fuch fallow lands, in 
the two lafl: year^ pf the terms ; alfp for the laft year's 
manure left upon the premifes ; and for any manure and 
tillage laid upon the grafs land. 

The primary error of the Yorkfliire hufbandry confift:^ 
h npt giving the tenant a fecurity of poiTeffion for a rea- 
fonable time i aiid the fccond, and no lefs important 
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* 

error, arifcs from the rcftriftions impofed during the 
time he occupies his farm, which prevents him front 
changing his management, or of adapting his crops ta 
the nature of the foil he poffcffcs. Agriculture is z 
living fciencc, which is progreflrvely improving^ confe- 
quently what may beefteemed a good courfe of cropping 
at one time, may, from experience and obfervation, be af- 
terwards found defeftive and erroneous. 

That particular covenants in a leafe are obftacles ta 
improvements cannot be difputed ; for the very nature of 
a covenant fuppofcs that the practice to be regulated by 
it had arrived at its neplus ultra, and could not be mended. 
Thefe covenants or reftridlions fubfift more or lefs in eve- 
ry leafe we heard of ; and the (horter the leafe the more 
numerous they are. In annual leafes there appears an 
abfolute necefiity for them ; as the farmer, from having 
no certain profpedk of enjoying his poileflion, would o-* 
therwife be tempted to difregard every branch of good 
hufbandry. 

It will hardly be alledged, in defence of this pradlicC, 
that agriculture has already arrived at its utmoft pitch of 
perfeGion, and that Improvements in that art can be 
carried no farther. We will not fuppofe that any per- 
fon acquainted with the fubjeft will offer fuch defences. 
The very appointment ef the Honourable Board, for 
whofe conGderation this is drawn up, is a public tefti- 
mony that the praflice of hu(bandry may (till be improv- 
ed. But how is this to be done if the farmer, who is 
the firft wheel of the agricultural machine, be reftri£led 
in his management ? If the crops he is to fow be mark- 
ed out by the drawer of his leafe, how are more approv* 
ed rotations to be introduced ? The fafl: is, that all-good 
farming is local, and muft in a great meafure be regula- 
ted by the foil and the weather. It is therefore abfurd 
to lay down in a leafe particular rules for a number of 
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jt2LTS pra£licc ; as, from clrcumftances, many fields are 
oft:€;n both richer and cleaner after carrying 5 or 6 crops, 
^han others are after two ; confequently, without leaving 
thcfc things to the wifdom and judgment of the farmer, 
th« ground can never be properly cultivated, nor made 
to produce its greateft value {b), 

Keilridiions in a leafe ncceffiirily fuppofe that the fra- 
mer of them pofiefled more knowledge of farming than 
be "whofc operations are thus to be direfted {c), Wc leave 
the public to judge whether this can actually be the cafe 
or not. Leafes arc pften copied from one generation 
to another, without paying any attention to niore recent 
laiprovcments. How is it pofiible for an attorney, or 
.his clerk, to lay down rules for the farmer's direction ? 
A^Uowing it is the fteward, or eyen the proprietor him- 
fclf, that didates thefe rules, we are warranted to fay it 
is naturally impoflible they can be wifely and judicioufly 
framed (^). Laying afide the confider^tion of their fetter- 
ing the farmer's mind, and clogging his operations, fuch 
reftridlions or rviles may, from alteration ^n markets, be 
unprofitable ; and from the viciflitudes of feafons impro* 
per to be executed. 

Every farmer knows from experience, that the proper 
nianner of cultivating land is only to be learned from 
sn intimate acquaintance with the nature of its foil, and 
that what is very good management upon one farm, is 
often very bad upon another. The covenants fuppofe all 
to be alike, that grafs is of equal benefit on all lands, 
and that the fame quantity of lime fliould be adminifter- 
cd to a light loam as to a ftrong clay. Befides, in fram- 
ing thefe covenants, it is taken for granted that a perfon 
from curfory view, is at once able to determine upon the 
^ft mode of management for the endurance of a whole 
Icafe ; or, in other words, that his judgement is equal to 
^hat of the whole tenantry of an eftate. In flwrr, rellric- 

. Fa 
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tions are inimical to all good hufbandry. They nnk the 
farmer into a (late of infignificancc. They contra£l his 
mind, and lock up his ideas from fearching after ncv^ 
fchemes,* which is the only method by which improve- 
ments can ever be found outj and therefore it follows, 
that a continuation of covenants is highly detrimental 
ilbt only to the public goed, but even to the intereft of 
the proprietor himfelf, by Jeflening 'the rent that a fu^ 
perior cultivation,' arifing from a fpirit of-improvement, 
would be able to pay (^). • ■ • 

• We areready to admit that general rules of manage- 
ment are very proper in leafes, fuch as, to keep the 
farm in good order, to confume all the draw raif* 
ed upon it, and to- fell no dung. Thefe reftriftions 
we will allow ; and every good farmer will follow 
them whether he is bound to do fo or not. Nay, 
we will go farther— .If leafes of a proper duration were 
granted, it is very reafonable that the property of the 
landlord fliould be protefted by reftrlfting claufes for 
the 3 years previous to their expiration. But after all, 
it will be found that no claufe can be infcrted, befidcs 
the general ones already mentioned, that will ferve to 
enhance the value of the land, except obJigiiig the farmer, 
to leave a proportional quantity of fuch land in grafs at 
the expiration of the leafe, and fpecifying the manner in 
which that land is to be fown down. Other claufes fervc 
only to diftrefs the farmer, but will never promote the 
intereft of the landlotd (/). - • 
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NOTES on Sea. 6. 

(rt) Some of thefe covenants are of fuch a pernicious naturet 
that no man who wiflies well either to hirafelf or the public, 
would undertake to perform them, unlefs in particular cafes and 
(ituations. ' T. H, 

Rather than enter to a farm upon fuch conditions, I would fell 
off and go to Auierica ; and I fincerely wiih CTcry farmer in the 
kingdom to be of my way of thinking in this refpedl. 

Ji Tork/hire Farmer. 

(A) If the covenants are framed to fecure the pradice of the 
moft approved courfe of hufbandry, they do not bar the tenant 
from improvements. It is in the fuperior cultivation of thefc 
crops, that his Ikill is to appear ; and he is rather aided, in my 
Opinion, than fettered, by having good rules to govern him. 

fr. Fox. > 

-^n/rMer.-^Therc is a good deal of fophi(li*y in the above obfcr* 

'nation. Mr Fox firft fcts up a man of draw, i. e, he fuppofes the 

covenants to be fo framed, as to fecure the moft approved courfe 

of hufbandry, and then argues upon their utility. It almoft 

^akcs one lofe patience to hear of rules being laid down for go- 

''ffning the farmer. Agriculture is a living fcience, which is pro- 

^'"c/fively improving, confequently what may be efleemed SLgood 

J^uJe One year, may, from experiment and obfervation, afterwarda 

PC found erroneous and defective, R, B, 

f'^) 1 agree in this opinion, and conceive that.it is worthy the 
conflagration of the proprietors in general, whether covenants in 
'cafes^ to compel the occupiers to a certain routine of crops, (be 
the Geafons what they may,) until the laft three or four is for their 
°^"^fit./ Injurious to the tenant it certainly is, and in my humble 
°Pi«^ion, highly improper. /f^. D. 

^^O Comparifons are invidious ; however, the eftates which are 

unci^j. the immediate infpedlion and controul of their owners, are 

ma^]]y diftinguiihable by the fuperiority of their cultivation ; and 

the eftates of abfenjecs, and other? who afligu full power of ips' 
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nagement to tenants, without covenants orrelln»5lions, arc gene* 
rally remarkable for their flovenly and impoveriflied conditions. 
JMoll iaiprovcniei\jts have been made and introduced by men of 
education and fortune ; by them agricultural knowledge is diffu- 
fed, by precept, by example, by publications, and conyerfation, 
and, in fine, by fuch wholefome covenants as the tempers of their 
tenants will bear. It appeared by a work publiHicd fome years 
ago, called the " Northern Tour," that many well inforoicct 
gentlemen refided at that time upon their cftates in Yorkfliire, 
who praclifed a very improved fyftem of agriculture ; if fucli 
ihould be induced to refign the ftudy of it to illiterate farmers^ 
the knowledge would immediately fall into decline ; and if, bjF 
chance, an ufeful improvement fliould he difcovered in one coun- 
ty, ages might pafs away before it would be introduced into ano- 
tbcr, y. TorJt, JS/j; 

Anfvjen-r^t have noticed, in a curfory manner, a few of Mr 
York's obfervations ; but the one now before us requires a ftrij^* 
tr examination: It goes the length of afllrting, that agricultural 
improvements can only be advaniageoully executed under the 
controul and infpe<ftion of landed proprietors, and, if well found- 
ed, would, in a great meafure, overturn v/hat is faid in this Sur- 
vey upon the important articles of Icafcs and covenants. 

It is fafhionable for landed gentlemen to attribute the merit of 
agricuUur.il improvements to their own body, and to accufc the 
farmers of ignorance, obflinacy, and inattention to ufeful difco* 
verics. We might here inquire, How it comes about, that land- 
id gentlemen claim a fnperiority over the operative farmer iu ru- 
ral knowledge, while they tacitly allow people of every other 
profeflion to poflefs greater knowledge in the various occupations 
which they prat5lice ? That many proprietors have introduced 
and encouraged improvements, we are not to deny ; but to fup- 
pofc that mojl improvements h.-ive been introduced by their 
means, cr that their management muft neceiTarily be fuporior 
to that of the adtual fariner, is extravagant and abfurd. 

Agriculture, though apparently a limple fcience, is only to be 
I'.anied by a diligent attention to pra»itices and circumlUnccs, 
Avhich, in the language of the world, are below the notice of men 
of falhion and property. Are we to cxpedt, that perfons of this 
defcription are to rife with the fun, and to toil till he goes down, 
in fupcrintending the difKrent proceflTes of farm management ? 
This it, never to be cxpcdcd ; their educati:;n and habits of life 
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ren<3mng them unfit for fuch fedu-ity; and the confequences at- 
tenciiog the want of it have been evident, whenever proprietors 
fteppcd out of their own line to farm ary confiderable part of 
their eftates. While they farm for convenience or amufement, 
their intention is laudable and innocent ; but it would only be 
paying them an unmeaning compliment to fay, that improve- 
ments can be more judicioufly introduced, or more frugally exe- 
cuted, under their' infpedion, than under the diredlion of pro- 
ftllional men, whofe fubfiftence mufl iieceflarily depend upon the 
fucccfs of their exertions. 

JMr York's firft afTertion is, ** That eilates under the inlme- 
diat€ infpedion and controul of the owners, are ufually diftin- 
guiflied for the fuperiority of their cultivation ; and the eftatesof 
abicntees, and others who aflign full liberty of management to 
tenants, without covenants or reftridions, are generally remark- 
able for their flovenly and impoveriihed condition." Without 
inquiring into the juflice of this comparifon, (which, at the fame 
time, we fufpeft to be erroneous) we beg leave to remark, that 
Mr Y. takes up the fubjeft more according to the prcfent narrow 
and limited condition of the tenantry, than if their fituation was 
meliorated and improved. During our furvey, we heard of few, 
or rather of no, tenants'who were allowed difcrttionary manage- 
xnenlt, and the portion of our report upon which he founds this 
obfervation, was wrote under that imprtfiion. If we were wren;* 
in iaying, that the majority of tenants had no leafes, and that 
they poflcffed their farms under what we thought ruinous and 
deft rudive covenants, our errors, in thefe refpe(5ls, ought to have 
.been pointed out; but as the account which we gave cf the na- 
ture of the connexion betwixt landlord and tenant is not contra- 
di^ed, wc are warranted to fuppofe it is fairly ftated. Again, 
*ith regard ta the pernicious tendency of covenants ; that they 
•fettfrcd the mind, and clogged the operations, of the farmer, were 
improper in many cafes, and impra<5licable in others, he docs net 
.offtra Gngle argument in refutation of our do(flrinep, but con- 
tents himfelf with running a comparifon which, at this diHance,' 
^. . it is morally impoflible for us to fellow out. 
Lf •* - .,.Inthc Weft Riding, the fundamental error that takes place In 
^^Vt.i^S^.''''^.Wgcment of elTates, arifes from confidcring the tenant as 
:Iie(I«lBng little more knowledge th^n the horfe he drives, and as 
^cftitute of abilities to manage the ground in a proper manner. 
Kencc proceeds the numberltfs covenants which arc to be found 
fc every agreement for land, which only fcrttcr the tenant, and 
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prove detrimental to the public intereft, without being of ufe o^ 
Advantage to the landlord. It can hardly be fuppofcd, that pci^ 
fons of the moft liberal principles tiill take land under fuch arbi- 
trary conditions, nor arc we. to expedt that the operations oiF 
thofe who do fubmit to them, are to be carried on with equal vi- 
gour and rpirit, as if the toariagement was left to their ownjtnov:- 
ledge and judgment. 

Mr York appeats to make lip his mind in Conformity to thi 
J)rcf£nt fyftem, without attending tb what might be done by the 
tenantry,, if that fyftem was altered. This is not doing jufticc tb 
the furveyors; for the (hope of their arguments go to fhow, that 
if Icafes of a proper duration were gfanted, and freedom of mrf- 
nagement allowed, the exertions of the tenant would increafe, 
and confequently the public good would be promoted. It cah 
never be known what a farmer will do, unlefs the fccurity of a 
leafe is previoufly granted him, and without giving him that (2- 
curity, it is unreafonable to cxpe(fl he will improve the ground 
he poflefles. 

There cannot be ftronger proofs exhibited of the happy confc- 
quences refulting from free and open leafes, than the great and 
fubftantial improvements executed in all the Cultivated counties 
of Scotland, which no man in his fenfes would have undcttakca 
■without that fecurity. Excellent farm houfes and offices have 
in many places, been ereifted ; open fields have been inclofcd ; 
wet lands have been drained ; and lauds, formerly unprodudiie 
waftes, have been brought into a comparative high flate of cul- 
ture. Whereas, if Mr York's fcntiments were juft, the country^ 
inftead of being improved thereby, would' have been reduced to 
utter deftru^ion. 

And pray, has the valiie of the landlord's property be^n lefierr- 
cd by thefe leafes ? According to Mr Y. a dreadful havoc might 
be expefted at their conclulion ; the buildings and fences would 
be in ruins ; the land exhaufted ; and a great fall of rent the (in- 
avoidable confcquencc. No fuch things have, however, happen- 
ed ; the tenant, knowing he cannot fcourge the ground, except 
for two or three of the concluding crops, without fcourging him- 
felf, naturally does every thing to render the land fertile and pro- 
(lu<flive, and, inftead of rentals decreafing, they have increaft'd 
in a two-fold degree greatcf than in the b^ft cultivated counties 
of England. 

Another of Mr York's aflertionsis, that if gentlemen of land- 
f)topcrty rcfign the ftudy of agriculture to illiterate farmers, as he 
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IS j^eaTed to (tile them, the knowledge of that fcience Would fall 
into decline, and ufeful difcoveries would not be difleminated. 
Wc are at a lofs to difcovef where wc recommended fuch a re- 
fignation to the landed proprietor, and apprehend the field of a^ 
gricnlture is wide enough for both. . It furely does not follow^ 
bccaufc wc recommended the granting of leafes free from 
ufelefs and pernicious reftri(ftions, that the proprietor was there- 
by to be denied liberty of farming any part of bis eftate, or the 
vhole, if he . thought proper ; and it certainly will be grant-* 
edj that any fcheme which contributed to enlighten the farmers^ 
woi^d of courfe forward the circulation off agricultural improve* 
ments with double rapidity. , .. . 

According to Mr York, the landed gentlemen of the Weft. 
Riding poflefs infinitely more knowledge of hufbandry than the 
adual farmer. They promote improvements by precept, by ex- 
ample, by publications, by their converfation, and ftill more by 
intwbole/ome cbyenantJ they prefcribe for their tenants ; which arc 
adminiftered, not according to the nature of the foil they poflefs, 
as ought to have been the cafe if covenants were ufeful, but ac- 
cording " as ths temper of their tenants twill bear themP With- 
put meaning the fmalleft difrefpcA to the proprietors of the Weft 
Riding, we hk.% leaVe to fey, that if what v^e have dated be juft, 
the nacrhs of the caufe would be direclly reverfed. In a word, 
the bounties of Nature are always difperfed with an equitable 
hand ; and, while the fee-Iim^lc of the ground is conferred uport 
one man, the talents a^d abilities for rendering that ground fertile 
and produdive, are generally Beftowed upon* anothci*. K. Jfc 

, W It mnft be abfurd beyond all doubt, to fiippofc fdcha thing. 
If the farmer is a fenfible man, let him have Fiberty without re- 
*^raint, and if he does well for himfclf, he raoft certainly will da 
fc for his landlord : Tf he is otherwifej he is not fit for a farmer ;• 
('>ritis my opipton, to be a proficient in agriculture, and in the 
linowledge.of flock, requires as much ftildy and application as^ 
any other fcience. A good education is a very neceflary ingredi- 
ent in making a good farmer, and the waht of it is a very great ob- 
^ruftioh to iriiibrovements, by contracting the ideas, and I'ender- 
•ng th^ faculties incompetent to the (bontemphtion of theoretical 
OTowledgc. But all the education, and all the experience thaC 
<an be iinitcd with the greateft abiities, cah never be fhown to 
pcrftftiob in \ farmery without a Icafe. 

A Torkftnre Farmtt* 
O 
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• (/) Thcfe are fpirited, but very juft remarks. Mr Culfy* 

If the proprietors of land were fure of always getting ten- 
ants that would act properly, there would be no need of reftrid- 
tng covenants ; but this is not always the cafe^ and there are many 
inftances of eftates being much injured by exhaufting crops where 
tenants were not properly reftridted. That many covenants arc 
ufelefs or hurtful, I readily admit ; but covenants may be fo fram- 
ed, that a tenant (hall have ample liberty to take fuch crops as he 
fiiall think proper, and to propofe uich modes as (ball benefil 
Hhnftlfy without injuring his landlord* Mr BaHiy* 
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CHAPTER V. 



IMPLEMENTS. 



tN no prafticc are the farmers of the Weft Riding more 
dcfeftive than in the conftruclion and management of 
their ploughs and wheel- carriages. Thefe are material 
articles of rural ceconomy, and are generally moft per- 
kSt where the beft huibandry prevails. 

The Rotherham plough has been heard of over the wholQ 
illand, and vjras invented by Mr Jofeph Foljambc^ of Eaft« 
wood, in this Riding, about feventy years ago. Mr 
Foljambe got a patent for this plough, which he after- 
wards fold to Mr Staneforth of Firbeck, who at firft 
gave the liberty of ufing it to the farmers for 2S. 6d. 
each. Mr Staneforth afterwards attempting to raife this 
premium to 7s* or 7s. 6d, the validity of the patent was 
combated and fet aGde, on the ground of its not being 
a new invented plough, but only a plough improved. 
It does not fall within our province to inveftigate the 
€aufes of this decifion; but certainly if Mr Foljambe de- 
fended to have a patent right in the firft inftancc, for his 

• 

invention, that right was in no &ape afFcfted from the 

• 

<^ircumftance of ploughs being conftru^ed long before 
his time. 

The dimenfions and conftruftion of this plough will 
appear fufEciently evident from the following drai^ght 
*Qd dcfcription ; 

G2 
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D'menftons of the Raihrham Plough. 



7 4 



From the end of ftilt B to point 
-' the Share G '-'■•-' 



From the end of Beam A to ditto 
■ of ditto G ■■ - - 3 o 

Length of (he beam A A - 6 o 
Width of the head in the widett 

part 1) . - 14 

Ditto of Ditto at £ . 00 

Ditto of ftiarc behind the wing 

»■/ 

Length of furface on which the 

plough touches the ground I 

KG' . - ■ ■■ - -2 loij 
Height from ground to top of 
' beamwherecoulrergoesthrough i 8 
"Widrh between (tilts at the end 

BB - - 26 

Height of ditto from the ground i 11 
Weight of wood and iron woilc, zbout i^ Ctut, 



,A bottom work- 

' r ing furface; - 
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/TJhis plough, with a few trifling alterations, is ufcd 
over the whole diftri<9-, and from being commonly call- 
ed the Dutch plough, we are inclined to think ipuft have 
prriginally been brought frpm Holland by Mr Foljambe, ' 
The faults of this plough arc |XK)re owing to the manner it 
is wrought, than to tbe principles on which it is conftruflt- 
ed ; for the horfes being in many places yoked in a line 
renders it ncceflary tp turn* the be^m confiderably to the 
furrow, in order to give the plough what is technically 
galled land. Owing to this erroneous manner of pla- 
cing the beam, the horfes draw in a contrary direftion 
to the (hare and coulter, which makes the plough go un- 
ready, and from the difference betwixt the dirediion of 
the draught, and the head on which the (hare iis fixed, 
tjie force of the refiftancie ipuft neceflTarily be incre^fed, 
and the work imperfeftly performed {a)^ ^ 

Nptwithftanding the neccljity of turning the beam to- 
wards the furro^y is entirely owing to the cuftom of 
yoking horfes in a line, yet we pbferved, even when -» 
horfes were yoked abreaft, that ]the ploughs had all more 
or lefs of the fame direftion. The focjc or (hare is much 
broader in the point, thap thofe we are accuftomed to 
Vife, which muft make them difficult to work on gravel- 
Jy foils, and even in clay, when the ground is dry. 
' • The praftice prevailing over at leaft one half of the Rid* 
ing, of yojting horfes in a Jine, is truly abfurd. Horfes ne- 
ver work fo cafy or draw fo equal as when yoked a-breaft, 
or in pairs, ' nor will the work be done well in any other 
manner ; if the ground is in that fituation as not to bear 
a horfe on the unpldughed part, it is unfit for labouring 
and ought not to be touched. But this cannot be fuf- 
tained as a reafon for this pra£lice, as we repeatedly faw 
three horfes in a line, fomctimes even four, ploughing 
tender clover leys. The plea of cuftom and prejudice 
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is well known, and can only be afiigned for fuch an 
abfurd and unprofitable practice. 

We are clearly of opinion, that every part of plough- 
work may be executed by two good horfcs if they arc 
properly maintained* We fpeak from what is daily done 
on our own farms, where land fully as ftrong as any wc 
faw in Yorkftiire is conftantly )>loughed with two horfes, 
and from any thing we faw during our furvey, a deeper 
furrow is generally taken. There is no queftion but 
where land is hard and ftiff, fo much work cannot be 
done in a given time as upon lighter foils. But this argu- 
ment will have the fame weight whatever number of faor» 
ies are yoked ; all we contend for is, that two good horfe^ 
yoked abreall, in a plough properly con(lru£led, are able 
to plough any ground when it is in a proper fituation fof 
being wrought. 

It h proper to notice, that owing as we fuppofe to 
yoking horfes in a line, the work is often very defeOtivdj 
executed. There is hardly a ftraight ridge to be feen^ 
and the ridges are generally kept too flat, not being fuf« 
ficiently high for fetting off the winter rains. We db- 
fcrved this particularly between Thorn and Snaith, where 
notwithflanding the land is incumbent on a wet bottom^ 
yet the ridges were narrow and not gathered off the flat. 
At the fame time it gives us pleafure to add, that the 
land near thefe places wars much neater ploughed than 
any we faw during our furvey. 

We often remarked, that the land was ploughed too 
{hallow, which not only occafions the pafture of the 
plants to be curtailed, but alfo expofes them to be burn- 
ed up by drought in one feafon, and drenched by moif* 
lure in< another. We would lay it down as a rule never 
to be departed from, that all land (hould be ploughed in 
dire£t proportion to its depth, and that where the foil 
will admit, it ought to be done fubllantially. 
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The farm carriages are carts and waggons of various 

cBimenfions. The carts In general are out of all propor* 

^ion, being far too narrow^ and^ what is worfe^ of great 

length, which makes them heavy on the (hafuhorfe whea 

going dowii hill, and to have the contrary fault in the 

afcent. They are difficult to unload, when employed 

in driving out dung or performing any home work ; and 

from the fides folding inwards, inilead of calling out to. 

the wheels, hold much lefs than at firft fight they might 

be thought to do. They are drawn by a^ 3, and 4 

liorfes, and ^e very unhandy about a farm (b). The 

waggons are both upon broad and narrow wheels ; but 

whatever way they are mounted, they prove in the high-* 

eft degree deftrudive to the roads, and, in our opinion^ 

are not of the fmalleft advantage to the farmer. 

About Rotherham and Sheffield, the carts and waggons 
are of the following dimenfions : 

Carts with j horfes, narrow wheels, 7 feet long, 5 
feet 6 inches wide, z foot 8 inches in depth ; weight a» 
bout 1 2 cwt. 

Waggons with 4 horfes, narrow wheels, 1 2 feet long^ 
4 feet wide, x foot 8 inches in depth; weight about a 
ton. 

"We fuppofe that carts of a ftorter conftrudion, and 
'athcr wider, with fides throwing out to the wheel, and; 
of a fize to be drawn by a horfes, are preferable 
to thofe prefently ufed. If a pcrfon will atten- 
tively confider the manner in which horfes do work in a 
^^X't, he will foon be convinced of the impropriety of 
yoking too many together. We are decidedly of opi-» 
^ion, that the lighter the cart, and the fewer the horfes,. 
*He more loading will proportionally be carried ; at the 
^*iac time a great faving will be made in the impor- 
^Ot articles of tear and ivear. 

There is another branch of agricultural implements. 
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tcmairting to be defcribed,' fliat is, the thrcfhing ma* 
chine ; which, in a public point of view, may be conGJ 
dered as the greateft practical improvement eter introJ 
duced into this iiland. 

No part of farm-work caufes fo much lofs and vexa^i 
tion to the farmer, as the procefs of feparating the corif 
from the draw, and various methods have, in different 
ages, been adopted for accoraplilhing this operation. 
The ancient inhabitants of Afia and Egypt^ where agri-^ 
culture is fuppofed to have had its origin, knew no o« 
ther method than that of inclofing a fpot in the open airy 
and fmoothing it with clay rolled hard; this was thcf 
thrcfliing floor. The corn being next fpread in ibeaves/ 
oxen were turned in, and kept in motion till the bufi^ 
nefs was* done. << Thou (lialt not muzzle the ox thart 
^ treadeth out the conij'* Deut. xxv. 4. 

If (Elian may be bclievedj the Greeks were neither 
fo merciful or cleanly in this circumftance. TTiey bcf- 
meared the mouths of the peor animals with dun^, to' 
keep them from tailing the corn under their feet. Hilt. 
Animal, 1. 4. ch. 2$. 

Machines were next invented, In different countries/ 
made of planks or beams, (luck over with flints or hard:, 
peggs, to rub the ears between them, others to bruiie 
out the grain by fledges or trail carts 

Dicendum et quae lint durl's agredibus arma 
Tribula, trahoeque/ et iniquo pondere raftri. 

The tranflators of Virgil, from Father Ogiivy dowii? 
wards, have included the flail in this defcriptioHi* 

The fled, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail. DKYbESJ 

Tribulum, however, was certainly the machme firfli 
defcribed for the fingle purpofe of feparating the gTsaa 
from the huflK or chaflF, At what period of time the flaif 
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took place df the former awkv^ard machine^ is not known 
with ccrtaiiit]r. Prefident Goguet fays, that the Turks 
and maoy of the Italians^ hare not yet adopted it* The 
barbarous Celts, accudomed to fire and fwofd, made 
ihort work. They burned the draw, and indantly de- 
voured the grain ; and it is faid this cudom continues in 
ibmc parts of the Highlands of Scotland to this day. 

In Britain^ till within thefe twelve years, the flail may 
kc faid to hare beeti the only inftrument employed for 
threibing corn ^ but previous to that period, feveral zu 
tempts were made to conftru£l machines for performing 
that laborious work. The firft attempt which we know 
i>f with certainty, was made by an ingenious geh« 
tlcmaa of the county of Eaft-Lothian, Mr Michael 
MeBzies, who invented a machine that was to go by 
watcri upon the principle of driving a number of jBail$ 
bjr a water-wheel, but from the force with which they 
wrought, it was found the flails were fo0n broken to 
pieces, and confequently the invention did pot fucceed« 

Another threfhiiig machine was invented about 1758^ 
by Mr Michael Stirling^ a farmer in the parifli of Dum* 
blain^ Perthfhire. This machine was nearly the fame 
as the common mill for drefling flax, being a vertical 
fhaft with four crpfs arnris, iaclofed in a cylindrical cafe^ 
three feet and a half high, and eight feet diameter. 
Within this cafe the lhaff> with its arms, were turned 
^ith confide^able velocity by a water-wheel, and the 
fheaves of corn being let down gradually, through an o- 
Jjcning for the purpofe, on the top of the box, the grain 
was beat ofF by the arms, and prefTcd with the ftraw 
through ati opening in the floor^ from which it was fe- 
paratcd by riddles fhakcn by the mill, and then cleaned 
l^y fanners alfo turned by it. The great defeft of this 
"machine was, that it broke off the ears of barley or wheat, 
»nllcadof beating out the grain, and was only fit for oats, 

H 
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A third fpecies of a threihing mill was attempted by 
two gentlemen in Northumberland about 1772, viz. Mr 
Eldcrton near Alnwick, and Mr Smart at Wark, nearly a- 
bout the fame time. The operation was performed in thcif 
machine by rubbing.jnftead of beating. The unthreflK 
cd corn was carried round between an indented dram, 
of about fix feet diameter, and a number of indented 
rollers arranged around the circumference of the drum, 
and pieffed towards it by fprings, fo that when the drum 
revolved, the grain was rubbed out in pafliiig between 
it and the rollers. This machine was found, on trialy 
even more defe£livc than the former, as it not only 
bruifcd the grain, but did very little execution, though 
the Northumberland furveyors,^ either from inadvertency 
or miftake, would arrogate to that county the inventioiv 
©f the thrcfhing machine now in ufe, from which this 
attempt was obvioufly different** 

The late Sir Francis Kinloch of Gilmerton, Bart, hav- 
ing fecn the Northumberland machine, attempted to im- 
prove it by inclofing the drum in a fluted cover, and in- 
ftead of making the drum itfeif fluted, he fixed on the 
outfide of it four fluted pieces of wood, capable of be* 
ing raifed a little above the circumference of the drum 
by means of fprings underneath, fo as to prefs againfl: 
the fluted cover, and rub out the grain as the (heaves 
pafled round between them ; but, finding that it bruif- 
ed the grain in the fame manner as the Northumberland 
machine did, he fent it to Mr Andrew Meikle at Know- 



* In a correfpondence with thofe gentlemen on this fubje^,- 
they authorife us to fay, that, from rectnt information, they arc 
notiv convinced the (latement given by them in the Northumber- 
land Survty is defective, anJ that tkey are fathjicd the merit of per- 
feSin^ the machine^ as fpecified in the patent^ belongs fokty to Mr 
Meikie. R. B^ ' 
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^ill, in his neighbourhood, in order to have ir reflified, 
if poffible. 

MrMeikle who, for feveral years, had been nukiiiig 
many trials, of different niachines for the f^nie purpofc, 
after repeated experiments with Sir f rancis' mill, found 
that it was conftru£led upon wrong principles, and that 
beating muft be had recourfe to, inliead of rubbing- He 
therefore, in 17.S5, made a working model, turned by 
irattr at Knowmill, in which the grain was bent out 
by the drum, after paffing through' two plain rollers, 
which were afterwards altered for two fluted ones. Mr 
George Meikle, fon of the former, being at Kilbegie, 
the refidence of Mr Stein, agreed to ercft a machine of 
this nature for that gentleman, upon condition of Mr 
Stein furnifliing all the materials, and paying him for 
the work, otily in cafe the machine an/wered the defired 
furpofe. This was agreed tOj and the machine was 
completed in February 1786, being the firft ever made. 
It was found to work exceedingly well, and the only 
alteration made from the above mentioned model was, 
that, inflead of plain rollers, fluted ones were fubfti- 
tuted. In confequence of this fuccefsful attempt, a pa- 
tent for the invention was applied for, which, after a 
confiderablc oppofition from a pcrfon no ways concerned 
in the invention, was obtained in April 1788. 

Thefe machines have now fpread over all the corn 
counties of Scotland, and have lately been fuccefsfuIJy 
introduced into the northern counties cf England, 
though, (Irange to tell, they are fcarcely known in the 
fouthern and beft cultivated parts I During our progrefs 
in the Vv'efl Riding, we faw a few of them, wliicli were 
wrought by 2 horfes, and feemed, fo far as that ftrcngth 
*ould allow, to perform the work in a fufiicicnt way. 

Where farms are of fmall fize, it would be fuperfiuous 
^0 recommend the ereflion of large mrichincs, as the 
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intcrefl: of the original outlay would be a heavy drawback 
from the advantages ; but, under contrary circumftances, 
we* are decidedly of opinion, that a nrachine of grert 
powers, provided witH two rakes or fhakers, and tw6 
pair of fanners, is the moft profitable one for the poffeC- 
for. By a machine of this kihd, when wrought by horfcs, 
the grain is completely threfhed and cleaned,* ^t little more 
cxpence than is paid for cleaning it alone when tbreflied 
by the fiail, independent of the additional quantity of 
corn produced by the powers of the machine i and wher^ 
wind or water is fubftituted inftead of horfes, the faving 
is confiderably encreafed. 

A horfe machine of the greatefl powers, with the ap- 
pendiagcs of rakes and fanners, may be erefted for one 
hundred poundsj and when wrought by wind, for two 
hundred pounds independent of the jjuildings apd fixtures 
which are required. It would be unfair, ho^'cver, to 
charge thefe to the account of the threfhing macjiinc, as, 
even upon a middle fized farni, a greater extent of build- 
ings is required for barn work, when the corn is fepa- 
rated from the draw by the flail, than when the opera- 
tion is performed by the threfhirg machine. 

From the moft. minute attention we could beftow on 
this fubje£t, we are confident an extra quanfity of corn, 
equal, in ordinary years, to five per cent, will be given 
by the thrcfliing machine more than by the flail, befides 
innumerable other advantages which accompany th^t 
machine. Indeed, the lofs by the flail has long been pro- 
verbial, and the befl of farmers were obliged to fubmit 
to lofieis of this nature, becaufe they could not be reme- 
died ; but with the threfliing machine no corn need be 
loft, as every particle of grain is fcutched off, when the 
machine is conftru<fled upon right principles. 
' The expence of horfe labour, from the encreafed value 
of the animal, and the charge of his keeping, .being ^n 
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fiijcft of grj^at importance, we beg leave to recommend 
[hat, upon all fizeable farms, that is to fay where twc> 
hundred acres, or upw3rcls, of corn are fown, the ma- 
chine fhould be wrought by wind, unlefs where local 
circumftances afford the conveniency of water, which is 
alvi^ays to be preferred. Many perfons recommend what 
ihcy don't praftife ; but the furveyors of the Weft Riding 
^rc not in this predicament : Upon their farms the ma- 
chines are all driven by wind^ and upon t^yo of them 
horfe machines are annexed, which prevents evejry incon- 
venience that might arife during a tra£l of calm weather. 
Wind machines were, till lately, expofed to dangerous 
siccidents, as the fails could not be fhifted when a bride 
l^ale arofe, which is often the caf^ in this variable climate. 
Thefe difagreeable circumftances are no^ efFeftually pre- 
vented by the inventive genius of Mr Meikle, and the ma- 
chine may be managed by any perfon of the fmalleft dif- 
pcrnment or attention. 

The whole fails can be taken in, or let out in half a 
rninute, as the wind requires, by a perfon pulling a rope 
x?vithin the hcufe, fo that an uniform motion is preferved 
to the machine, and the danger from fuddcn fqualls pre- 
Arented. 

Where coals are plenty and cheap, fleam may be ad- 
Vantageoufly ufed for working the machine. A refpec- 
tablc farmer in the county of Eaft Lothian works his 
«3iachine in this way, and being fitUated in the neigh- 
Ibourhood of a coalliery, is enabled to threfti his grain at 
^ trifling expence. 

The quantity of grain threftied in a given time, muft 
<icpend upon its quality, on the length of the ftraw, and 
upon the number of the horfes, or ftrength of the 'wind, 
ly which the machine is wrought J but under favourable 
circumftances, from eighty or ninety bafliels of oats, or 
from forty or fixty bufliels of wheat, may be threflicd and 
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cleaned in one hour. This we can fpeak of with cer- 
tainty, bccaufe we have thrcHied the above quanities our- 
selves ; but it is from clean dry grai.-^ only that Co much 
will be done in that period. 

In a word, the threfhing machine is of the greate.ft uti- 
lity to the farmer, and from it the pu'^lic derives a vaft 
additional quantity of food for man and beaft. UJive 
per cent, is added to the national produce, it is as great a 
gain as if the national territories were increafed one 
feventh more than their prcfent fjze, for this additional 
quantity of grain is produced without any other expencc 
than the money laid out in ercfting the machines, no 
more feed is fown than formerly, nor more labour em- 
ployed, and thefe articles, with the rent, have always been 
taken as equal to two thirds of the produce. 

If thefe things be true, and we are confident whoever 
IS acquainted with the fubjeft, and ferioufly inveftigates 
the extent of the beneficial confequences arifing from the 
threfliing machine, will acknowledge them as fafls, we 
beg leave to fay too much cannot be done towards re- 
warding the inventor. Mr Meikle has hitherto, from 
caufes unnecefTary' to mention, received little benefit from 
his patent right, which has been fcandalouily encroached 
upon ; and if public munificence fhould ever be employ- 
ed in rewarding the authors of ufeful inventions, it can- 
not be bcftowed upon a perfon who has a greater claim. 

As a farmer's capital ought never to be laid out in ex- 
penfive building, or works of an extraordinary kind, we 
are humbly of opinion, that the fums necefiary for creel- 
ing machines, fliculd, in the firfl inftance, be expended by 
the landlord, and the tenant taken bound to leave them 
in a luorhahle ccrJitiott at his departure. Many farmers 
have capitals fufficlent for undertakings of this kind, but 
the great body of that profeflion would be injured by 
£uch outlays, as they would thereby be deprived of the 
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means of improving their farms in other refpefts* Be- 
iidcs, as every improvement, at the long run, centers in 
the pocket of the proprietor^ it is but fair arid reafonable 
he (hould contribute his moiety of the expence Jaid out 
in procuring it ; and in many cafes he would be beriefitcd 
in the firft inftance by the ere£tion of threOiing machines^ 
particularly where new farm (leadings are to be built, as 
fewer houfes would of courfe be neceflary. 

Mr Meikle's patent right having been lately called in 
queftion we beg leave to fay a few words more in his fa- 
vour. If any machine conftra£led upon fimikr princi- 
ples to thofe contained in the fpccificatlon of his patent 
ivas previoufly erefted, let it be pointed out, and we will 
give up the caufe. The old Northumberland machine, 
which did not threfti, but bruife out the corn, is now 
laid afide, while Mr Meikle's, or, which is the fame thing, 
the works of thofe who have ftolen his invention, have 
circulated over more than one half of the ifland. The 
Northumberland furveyors fay, that the leading principle 
of the invention was taken from the flax mill, and men- 
tion, that one Mr Gregfon had ufed a machine, con- 
ftrufled in imitation of it, for threfhing his grain. Ac- 
Cording to their own account, this machine was ufelef?, 
as it did not threfh fo much in a day as a good barn man 
ccnld do in the fame period j and it is evident from be- 
ing foon laid afide^ that fuch a machine was incapable of 
executing the arduous talk of threfhing with advantage. 
-Allowing even, for argument's take, that the firll idea of 
^lie thre filing machine was taken from the flax mill, it 
"proves nothing againft Mr Meikle's right ; for every in* 
'Mention whatever is drawn from fome fource or other\ 
Mr Meikle was the firil man that conftrudled a machine 
capable of feparating the grain from the ftraw in a proi 
per maner. "We-fpeak wiih confidence on this fubjeft, 
l)ccaufe we have had the beft opjportunities of knowing 
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it in every ftage, and arc Warifanted in attributing thf 
merits of the invention folcly to Mr Meikle, and of de- 
claring that the Britifli nation, and the whole world, are 
indebted t6 him for a machine which enfures the mofli 
lafting and important advantages to the interefts of agri^ 
culture. 

The following Letter from an extcnfive farmer in this 
county, addrefled to Sir John Sinclair, Bart, corrobo-^ 
rates what we have faid refpedling the utility of the 
threihiog machine, and the merits of the inventor. 

« Agriculture is the antienteft, as well as the moft va- 
luable of the fciences, and will always be confidered, by 
every wife government, as an objeft of primary atten- 
tion* In Britain, the cultivators of the ground havs 
had too much caufe to complain, that while trade and 
manufaflures experienced the foftering hand of the Ie« 
giflature, the internal improvement of the country was 
neglefled and undervalued. The ellablifhing a National 
Board of Agriculture haF, however, in part done away 
this complaint ; and it remains with you, and the other 
refpeftable Members of that Board, to render the infti* 
tution falutary and ufefuL 

*< Fully imprcfled with a fenfe of the beneficial confe- 
quences which may accrue from a National Board of 
Agriculture, conduced upon proper principles, I beg 
leave to call your attention to the leading objefts of fuch 
an inftitution. Thefe, in my humble opinion, confilt 
in ufing every endeavour to remove obftacles to improve- 
ment which exceed individual ftrcngth, and in reward- 
ing and encouraging the authors of ufeful inventions^ 
whereby the pradical or operative department of Agri- 
culture is facilitated or improved. 

« The firft of thefe objefts I do not mean at this timof 
to enter upon ; but, with refpcft to the fecond, a doubt 
cannot be entertained as to the propriety of its occupy^ 
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itig a principal ihare of your deliberations. I, am well 
aware, that the paucity of your funds cfFedlually pre- 
sents you from beilowing premiums or rewards in the 
firll inftande ; but this does not hinder the Members of 
the Board from difcharging their duty, by recommend-i 
ing die cafe of meritorious petfons to the confideration 
of thofe who more immediately hold the ftrings of the 
national purfe. He who benefits the public, is entitled, 
on every principle of policy and juftice, to a public re- 
ward ; and by whom can his merits be more juflly efti* 
mated than by the Members of a Board eftabliOied for 
the cxprefs purpofe of fuperintending and promoting 
impro?ements in that very fcienfce which he has benefit- 
ed ? In this point of View, I fubmit to youfr confidera* 
tion an important improvement in a chief branch pf ru- 
wl economy^ made by a humble but worthy individuaL 

" The trouble and lofs attending the fcparacion of the 
eta from the ftraw^ according to the old way of doing 
it by the flail,- are fo well known that it would be fuper* 
fluous to defcribe them. This operation is* now com* 
plctely performed by a machiney which, in a great mea- 
sure was invented, and, without drfpute, was brought 
to its prefent ftate of perfeftion by Mr Andrew Meikle, 
engineer at Houfton mill, near Haddington, whofe fa- 
"^ily feems to poffefs a kind of hereditary right to geniuj 
«nd invention, and whofe father firft introdifced the bar- 
ley mill and fanners into Scotland', in the year 1710/ 
^ndertbe patronage of chat illuitrious charaftcr, AndxtW 
Fletcher, Efqvof Salton. 

" If thcfe machines were not fo well knoWn, I vp^ould? 
enter upon a detail of their principles and powers ; but; 
P'efunaing the Board are not unacquainted with thefe 
^ings, I (hall confine myfelf to Mr Meikie's claim for 
receiving a national reward; and this Ifhall demonftrate/ 
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by fliowing the great favings arifing from the inirentk>n, 
and the confequent increafe of agricultural produce. 

<* The firft threfhlng machine eredled by Mr Meikle 
was completed in the year 17S8 ; and fince that time he 
has progreffively introduced a variety of improvements, 
all tending to fimplify the labour, and to augment the 
quantity of work thereby performed. When firft ercfl:- 
ed, although the corn was equally well fcparated from 
the" draw, yet> as the whole of the draw, chafF, and 
corn, were indifcriminately thrown into a confufed heap, 
the work could only with propriety be confidered as half 
executed. By the addition of rakes or fhakers, and two 
pairs of fanners, all drove by the fame machinery, the 
different procefi'es of threfliing, (baking, and winnow- 
ing, are ncv/ all at once performed, and the corn im- 
mediately prepared for the public market. When I add, 
thlat the quantity of corn gained from the fuperior powers 
of the machine is fully equal to a twentieth part of the 
crop, and that, in fome cafes, the expence of threOiing 
and cleanfnig the corn is confiderably lefs than what was 
formerly paid for cleaning it alone, the immenfe favings 
arifing the invention will at once be difcerned. 

*« I fhall now oirer fome calculations relative to the pro- 
bable amount of the favings which might accrue to the 
public, if threihing machines were univerfally ufed. I 
do ^.ot SiiTctl to be accurate in thefe calculations, which 
c.iniiot be expt^fted before the facts are fufBciently af- 
certaincd 5 biit, to borrow the words very properly ufed 
by you in your fpeech to the Board, July 29, 1794, ** to 
be enabled to form fome general idea of the nature and 
extent of public improvcmenr, is a great ftep gained." 

*« The extent of ground annually employed in Britain, 
in the raifing of corn, may be computed at fcven mil- 
lions five hundred thouland acres, and the average pro* 
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ducc of the difFerent grains at three quarters per acre, as, 
below that increafe, no farmer can raife it with profit. I 
obferve, in your fpeech to Parliament, when you moved 
the cftabliQiment of the Board, that you fuppofed tliere 
were only five* millions of acres annually ernplcysd in 
raiGng grain : but I have reafon to think this is a mif- 
take ; for, if the population of the ifl.md be cxgiit mil- 
lions, the produce of thefe acres would be far below 
what is required for the fupport of that numbcrr of peo- 
ple, independent of what is neccfTary for the feeding of 
horfes ^nd fowing the next crop. I obferve alfo, in tlie 
reprinted furvey of the county of Stafford^, a pretty juffc 
calculation of the number of acres annually Town in 
that county^ amounting co one hundred and fifty thou- 
(and acres. Now, as Stafford is not a corn county, I 
<lo not take much latitude when I fix upon it to average 
the whole counties of England ; •this would make the 
total quantity fown in that kingdom amount to fix mil- 
Monsof acres. The remaining one million five hundred 
tkoufand acres I fuppofe to be fown in Scotland and 
Wales, which makes their produce only equal to that of 
ten Englifb counties. 

If feven millions five hundred thoufand acres be an- 
nually fown in Britain, and the average produce amount 
to three quarters per acre, then the total quantity of 
pain annually raifed in Britain would be twenty- two 
millions five hundred thoufand quarters. 

I have already faid, that the thrcQiing machine, from 
its fuperior powers, will give one twentieth more grain 
than when the operation of th re filing is performed by 
the flail, which, from any trials I have made, will be ra- 
ther exceeded : this gives an -increafed quantity of one 
Juillion one hundred and twelve thoufand five hundred 
quarters 5 which, taken at the average price of thiity- 
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two-fliillings per quarter for all grains, a- 
mountsto - - - -' - L. 1,781,150 
Add to this the difference of expence be- 
tween threfhing with the above machine 
and the flail, which may be dated at is. 
per quarter, although, when the machines 
are wrought by wind or water, the dif- 
ference is more than double that fum. 
This, on 22,500,000 quarters, is 1,125,000 



L. 2,906,150 



** I fcarce expefl: to be credited when I fay, that the 
above enormous fum would annually he faved to the pu- 
blic, if the whole corn annually raifed in Britain was fe- 
parated from tlie ilraw by thefe machines, and yet few 
political calculations will admit of fuch certain dcmon- 
flration. Let me only fuppofe, that one eighth of our 
corn is threftied in that way, and ftill the faving is im- 
menfe. If any perfon doubts the principles upon which 
thefe calculations are built, I have only to retjueft he 
would pay drift attention to the fubjeft, and I am pretty 
pofitive he will foon acknowledge they are not over- 
flretched. The only deduftion necefTary to be made, 
IS for the intereft of the money expended in erefting the 
machines ; the principal fum of which, efpecially upon 
large farms, will be repaid by the favings of three years 
crops. 

« If it be the objeft of a National Board of Agriculture 
to reward and encourage the authors of ufeful inventions 
in the operative department of that fcience, (as I think it 
is) where is the man who deferves a greater (hare of their 
favour than the ingenious mechanic I have mentioned i 
Mr Elkington, at their recommendation, received a Pa?*- 
liamentary grant of one thoufand pounds, and probably 
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\t deferved it ; but without meaning to derogate from 
the merits of that gentleman, I will not afFront Mr Mci- 
kle fo much as to put the invention and improvement of 
the Threfliing Machine into the fcale with the new mode 
of drainage. 

''Perhaps aftranger, upon reading this letter, may ex- 
' claim, " What ! has the author of this ufeful invention 

received no reward ? Has the man who lefTened the toil 
<)f human labour, who devifed the means of encreafing 
the ftock of agricultural produce, and confequently aug- 
flicntcd the national wealthy received no mark of public fa* 
Four ?" No he has not ; unlefs a patent-right of fourteen 
years to ereft thefe machines, the greateft part of which 
^s expired, can be confidered as fuch j — I may add, that 
P^ing to certain circumftances, Mr Meikle has 
hitherto received little or no benefit from the patent ; 
^»id if the fees of office be taken into account, I am jufti- 
P^d in fayingjy he had better have remained without fucli 
^ right. 

'* That every Increafe of agricultural produce, and every 

y^^ving of the cxpence of farm labour, ultimately centre 

^^ the pockets of the landed proprietor, I confider as an 

^^controvertible propofition. Now here is a great in- 

^Tpafe of produce, and an immcnfe faving of labour, all 

fl. owing from the unabated effi)rts of an individual, whofe 

^ritereft, coufidering the limited circle in.which he. move$, 

^an fcarcely be benefited from the invention, unlefs he 

J^articipates of legiflative munificence. If any perfon 

XA'ere to'devife a fcheme, from which, the monicd intereft 

fDf the kingdom could legally reap double intereft, upon 

their bonds, bills. Sec, what obligations would that clafs 

of the community confider themfelves to be under to the 

SHthor of fuch a fcheme ? and yet the landed intereft of 

l^iritain receive greater advantages from the invention of 
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the threihing machine^ and, ftrange to tell ! have totally 
negle£ted the merits of its worthy inventor. 

<'May I therefore hope. Sir John, that you, and the o« 
ther refpe£iable Members of the Board of Agriculture, 
will take this buGnefs under your confideration. By- 
procuring a reward for Mr Meikle, you will not only 
difcharge a debt incumbent upon the whole landed in- 
fereft of the kingdom, but will alfo ftimulate other in. 
genious mechanics to ufe their utmoft endeavours to 
fimilar improvements." 



asfifi 



NOTES on Chap. 5. 

{a) I am rather inclined to think, that, the qnfteadinefs of thefe 
ploughs 18 owing to their bad conJlruBion in other rtfpeBsy as I haTC 
feen ploughs with the beams placed in this manner, going well, 
where the horfes were yoked one befire another; and it is cap<(b]e 
of deraonftration, that it is (to a certain degree) a proper pofition 
for the beam (ivhen the horfes are fo yoked ; but it is certainly a veiy 
improper one, whtn the horfes are yoked double or abreaft, which 
they always ought to be, except in fome particular cafes. 

Mr Bailey* 

{b) I believe if we could get into the habit of one-horfe carts, it 
would be an advantage, but we have got the habit of three-horfc 
carts rivetted on us, IV, P- 
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CHAPTER VL 



INCLOSING. 



'THE whole of the Wcfk Riding is inclofcd except th« 
common fields and moorSf and too much praife 
cannot be bellowed on the perfe£k ftate, in which the 
fences are kept. The inclofures are, however, general- 
ly too fmall, at leaft for corn fields, and at any rate oc- 
caGon a great wade of ground. It did not appear to 
us, that either the convenicncy of water, or uniformity 
of foil, had been much ftudied in laying them out {a) ; 
thefc are objefls of importance, and without paying 
fuitablc attention to them, the full advantages of inclof- 
ing cannot be attained. 

We bellowed great pains in endeavouring to afcertain, 
kow much the rent or value of the ground was increafed 
^Y a regular inclofure, and from the information we re- 
ceived, it amounted at leaft to 25 per cent. Many fpecu- 
lative men have aflcrted, that the inclofing of ground is 
'"jurious to the public {b) 5 that it tends to depopu- 
bte the country ; that it ferves to render corn fcarcc 
^^d dear, and is prejudicial to the lower ranks. Wc 
ftall fay a few words on each of thefe points : 

I/?, That inclofing of ground, cannot be injurious 
^^ the public, is evident ; as it occafions an immediate 
'ifc of rent to the landlord -, and how could the raifed 
reat be paid, if more corn and grafs were not produced 
^Y ^his change of fyftem, than under open field manage- 
^«nt ? Inclofing enables the farmer to praftice every 
iniprovcment 5 it gives him an opportunity to introduce 
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the grafs hufbandry in all its perfeflion, and to de«- 
pafture his fields, with fuch kind of dock as they are 
naturally adapted to. In a word, without inclofures^ a 
farmer can fcarcely manage his pofTeflion in an advan- 
tageous way, or cultivate it in a manner fuitable to ita. 
different qualities and fituations. 

If thefe things are true, the public good muft necef— . 
farily be promoted by every judicious inclofure whichsi. 
18 made. What is the public good but the good of in-^ 
dividuals accumulated ? Inclofing raifes the rent payable 
to the landlord ; is favourable to the intereft of th^ 
tenant, and enables him to carry on his bufinefs wit 
judgment and accuracy : It increafes the food of th 
people, as more corn and grafs are produced under thi 
mode of management, than under that of open field ; aa 
gives employment to many perfons, who would other 
wife have remained idle and ufelefs njembers of the flat 

idiyy It is faid, inclofing tends to depopulate the coa 
try. During our furvey, ive repeatedly made enquir imm . ^ ^ 
upon this point, and were uniformly anjwered^ that ii^^^ 
clofing increafed population. This is fo contrary to tli^^e 
opinions of fome popular writers, particularly the late IZ^Bt 
Price, that it cannot be improper to inveftigate the buCTS^ 
iiefs. 

Thefe gentlemen argue upon the fuppoGtion, that tlr:^^ 
moment a field is inclofed, it muft necefTarily be kej^t 
in grafs, which they fagacioufly think, gives emplo 
ment to few hands, or, as they commonly exprefs if, o 
ly to a fhcpherd, and his dog. They do not reflect, tlm-'Stt 
the fame quantity of land, if not more, would 
kept in grafs, whether there was a fingle inclofure 
not ; as cattle and fheep muft be fed, one way or oth^r^ 
equal to the demand. Whenever more land is in gr^fcfs 
than the demand for thefe articles requires, the fyfl^na 
muft immediately be changed, as the prices of butct*^* 
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m^at, are fo high in Britain, that an exportation of it 
can feldom take place. This is not the cafe with corn, 
for the bounty given on exportation, enabLs our mer- 
chants to fend it abroad, when a fupcrfiuity remains at 
home. 

By inrlofing of land, the quantity ncceflary for 
producing as much gral3 as will feed cattle and (heep 
£oT fupplying the market is reduced. We are inclined 
to think^ tliis pofition will not be qucftioned by any per- 

fbn who confiders the rapidity with which beads feed in a 
proper inclofurc, in comnarifon to thofe herded in an 
open field. This confequcntly leaves more land to be 
cultivated for corn, and, upon their own principles, in-^ 
cloGng mad prove friendly to population: 

Another thing v/hich has efcaped the notice of thefe 
gentlemen, is the number of people who receive em- 
ployment from the hides and Ikins of the animals de- 
paflured on grafs land. While they examine the field 
tlicy perhaps don't fee a fingle perfon araongft the bcf- 
tial : Hence they fet down at once, that the grafs fydem is 
<ieilru6live to the populatioti of the country. But let 
them confider the number of curriers, (hoemakers wool- 
combers, and manufafturers, who are thereby provided 
*n work, and they will allow, that an acre of grafs af- 
fords employment to as many people as an acre of corn 
^•"^nd. This point is fo clearly elucidated in the Here- 
^^rcl Survey, that we beg ie'ave to refer the candid in- 
•luirer to It for a full proof. 

3 J/)-, IficI'Jlrtg fcrvcs to rejider corn fcarce dtia dear. 
** M^hat we have already mentioned be jud and well 
*^Unded, the reverfc is the confcquence of inclofing, 
^^^htn land is, for a few years, refrenud with grafs the 
^tops of corn which it then produces, will nearly l>e 
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doubled. This hd is fo well known that it would be 
fuperfiuous to fupport it by arguments. 

4fA/y, Inelofing is prejudicial to the interefl $/ the lonv^ 
er ranks. This, if it has any meaning at all, caa 
only happen where walte land is inclofed , on the mar« 
gins of which incroachments have been made ; many 
cottagers in thefe (ituations keep half-ftarved cows, gcefe^ 
&c, in the herding and attending of whichi they confume 
more time than the fmall advantage they receive can 
compenfate. But if their pofTef&on gives them a legal 
right of fervitude, they arc entitled and will receive their 
fhare when a divifion takes place. If they have gone 
beyond their right, and eaten with their beads what was 
the property of their neighbour, this affords no reafon 
why the encroachment (hould be perpetual* 

Upon the whole, we are clearly of opinion, that inelof- 
ing of land is of great public advantage, that it cannot 
decreafe population, but, on the contrary, by furnifliing 
food and employment, muft materially contribute to in- 
creafe the number of the people ; that it is the means of 
rendering corn plentiful, and cannot be prejudicial to the 
lower ranks. Thefe things will likely be unanimouf- 
ly acknowledged by all praSical men who take the 
trouble to examine the common fields, andthofe nume- 
rous and immenfe tradts of wafte ground, which, to 
the (hame of this country, remain comparatively un- 
produdi?e to the (late {c). 

Refpefting the fize of inclofures, it would be impro- 
per to lay down any particular rules, as this (hould be 
regulated by the fize of the farm on which they are 
made. In general, it may be remarked, that where a 
regular rotation of cropping is followed out, they (hould 
be of fuch a fize as may be fown in one year with the 
fame grain, or that the ftr^ngth kept on the farm can 
fallow in one feafon. Alfo, we remark, that the larger 
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the inclofure, the cheaper it is executed, and the lefs 

ground left unprodu£tive. 

As to the manner of inclofing, we know of no fence 
equal to a good quick-fet hedge of white thorn, when 
it is properly trained up. Thorns when planted on a clean 
foil^ and fenced with pod and rail for a few years will 
A>on produce a complete hedge. Perhaps (lone walls are 
more eligible where (heep are kept. Thcfe we would 
recommend to be built, or rather lipped with lime, and 
to be fix quarters in height, with an additional quarter 
by way of caping. Probably this, at the long run, is 
che cheapeft fence ; but, being very expenfive at firft, it 
Chould in every cafe be executed by the proprietor, the 
cenant paying legal intereft upon the outlay's. 
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^VrES en Chap. 6. 

{a) This is a mod tflential point. In my farm I have not on^ 

i^eld but what is of two cr three naluret;, yet all mufl be under 

one mode of management ; though it is naturally impofiiblc i^ 

Jhould be all fit at one time. One part being a fine fiiidy foil, fit 

for turnips, which may be wrought at any time ; another, wet 

and ftronjT, and only af particular times proper for horfts to come 

upon. This ihould be duly tonfidcred in making new inclofures, 

where lands of the fame equality (hould be laid together, not only 

for the convenience of the farmer, but as it is a confiderable ad- 

vantar^;c to agriculuire, and of much more importance, than uui- 

formlty or regularity of inclofures. 

A Torhjlnre Farmer* 

{[;) Want of irclofing is ever the caufe of declining population. 
\Vant of iUral work drives voiir.g people fiom the falubrious and 
invigorating labours of the fii Idu, to tlie pcftiknt and deflruiflive 
air of maiiufaLtorics and gi tit towns. It is evident, from all the 
bills of mortality (u'the great towns, that they would be dcfcrts 
in 20 years, without conftant fupplies of young people of both 
fexes from the country. /j'l J\ '. 

{c) " IncloUng" (fays the gi*eat Linnc^us) " is the only means 
of ha\ing any valuable iiT;provements c.irried on elTedivcly; but 
our jandlords and farmers arc equ;JIy averfe to any expcnces be- 
yond tl.ofc certain ones of the day, which they cannot cfcape; 
now tliis em only be remedied by the legiflativc power, which 
ought to oblige all proprietors to inclofe iheir fields in feme fub- 
ilantial manner ;" (and tl'.e prefent w,.;Us alfo) " and to enable 
tliem, at the fame time, to raife their rents upon their tenants^ 
fiifficiently to p^y go'^d intercft for the funr.s expended.'' 
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CHAPTER VIL 



ARABLE LAND, 



r>EFORE entering upon this chapter, we think it nc^ 
ccflary to make fome preliminary obfervations, fo 
as the different fyflems praftifed in this extenfive diftridt 
ffiay be eafier underftood. 

i^, A great part of the Weft Riding is excluGvely 
kept in grafs, and where this is the cafe, cultivation by 
rHe plough is confidered as a fecondary objcft. 

Tron) Ripley, to the weftern extremity of the Riding, 

nearly the whole of the good land is kept under the 

grazing fyftem, and feldom or never ploughed, while 

corn is raifed upon the inferior or moorifh foils. During 

*^e time we were In that part of the country, we hardly 

^Vcr faw a plough ; and a ftack of corn was a great tsL" 

^ity. Upon the higher grounds, there are immenfe 

^J^afts of wa(^c, which are generally common among the 

contiguous pofTciTors, and paftured by them with cattle 

^^d Iheep. Some of them are dinted paftures, but the 

fcateft part are under no limitations : the confequences 

^^ 'Which are, the grounds are oppreiTcd, the ftock upon 

^^^^rn ftarved, and little benefit derived from them by 

^^^ proprietors. 

^J/)', The land in the vicinity of manufadluring 
to\^-ns. The greateft part of the ground is there occu- 
P^^d by pcrfons who do not confider farming as a bufi- 
"^^fs, but regard it only as a matter of convenience. 
^ *^c manufa£lurer has his inclofure, wherein he keeps 
^ilch cows for fupporting his family, and horfes for car. 
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rying his goods to market^ and bringing back raw mate- 
rials. This will apply to the mod part of the land ad- 
joining to the manufafluring towns ^ and although much 
ground is not, in thisxafe, kept under the plough, yet 
comparatively more corn is raifed, than in the divifion 
above defcribed. 

'^dly^ The corn diftrift, or thofe parts of the Riding 
where tillage is principally attended to, and grafs only 
coniidered as the mean of bringing the corn hufbandry 
to perfeflion. 

If we run an imaginary line from Ripley fouthward 
by Leeds, Wakefield, and Barnfley, to Rotherham, we 
may affirm, that the greatefl: part eaftward of it, till we 
come to the banks of the Oufe, which feparates the 
Weft from the Eaft Riding, is principally employed in 
raifing corn. About Boroughbridge, Wetherby, Selby, 
&c. there is about one half of the fields under the plough. 
Further fouth, about Pontefraft, Barnfley, and Rother- 
ham, there are two-thirds ; and to the eaftward of Don- 
cafter, to Thorn and Snaith, three-fourths of the land 
are managed in a fimilar way. There is not much wafte 
in this divifion, but what is in that fituation> is capable 
of great improvement. 

^thly^ The common fields. Thefe are fcattered over 
the whole of the laft divifion, but are mod numerous in 
that part of the country to the eaftward of the great 
north road, from Doncafter to Boroughbridge. It is 
impoffible even to guefs at the quantity of land under 
this management. In general, it may be faid to be cx« 
tenfive, and from the natural good quality of the foil, 
and the prefent iraperfe£l ftate of culture, great room is 
afforded for folid and fubftantial improvement being ef. 
feAed upon all land coming under the defcription of 
common field {a). 

Sthly^ The moors. Thefc, befides the large tradls in 
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the firft divifion, lie in the weftern part of the Riding, 
and perhaps contain one-eighth of the diftrifl. Upon 
them Iheep are chiefly bred, and afterwards fold to the 
graziers in the lower parts of the country. A great pare 
of them is common, which lays the proprietors under 
the fame inconveniences as are already pointed out ; and 
which might eafily be remedied, by dividing and afcer- 
taining the proportion which belongs to 'the refpe£live 
proprietors (^). 

Having given thefe preliminary obfervatlons, which 
wc truft will aflFord a general idea of the prefent Itate of 
huftandry in this diftrift, we (hall now proceed to de- 
tail the different articles included in this chapter. 



Sect. i.^^TUlage. 

The Weft Riding cannot be confidered as a diftrift 
>>^hcre the cultivation of corn is praftifed in the moft ap- 
proved way, and many circumftances concur to retard 
its improvement. From the flourifhing ftate of manu- 
faftures, capitals are thrown into that line, which in 
<>thcr places would be employed in the cultivation of tlie 
foil J and the advantageous markets for difpofing of cat- 
tle and {heep, induces the a£lual farmer to beflow a 
greater portion of his attention upon the management of 
liJs live ftock, than upon his corn fields. This obfer- 
vation we make in juftice to the farmers of the Weft 
RWing, many of whom have their farms in the moft 
perfeft condition. Where the cafe is different, it is but 
'air to infer, that the above mentioned circumftances 
have operated to prevent them from being fo perfe£l as 
their neighbours. 
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The arable foils of this Riding, as referring td cultij 
vation, may be confidercd as comprehending all the 
varieties which prevail in Britain, but the prevailing 
quality (keeping off the moors) is loam, the value of 
which is in a great meafure regulated by the fubfoil, 
upon which it is incumbent ; limedone land, or in 
other words, where the furface lies upon a limedone 
bottom, is alfo very prevalent, and a great part of 
that large traft of ground adjoining to the river Oufc, 
is of a clayey tenaceous nature, holding yrater like 
a cup, very difficult to manage, but, under the hands 
of fkilful cultivators, capable of carrying the mod luxu-» 
riant crops. 

Every kind of grain, pulfe, roots, and other veget- 
ables, cultivated in the fields, are produced in the Wed 
Riding but a particular, account of thefe (hall be given 
in the fourth fefticn of this chapter. 



Sect, a Fdllowltig Defended. 



WiiETiiEii fummer fallow is neceflary or unneceflary ? 
is a quedion lately agitated *, and in a refpedlable work^ 
(the Survey of Norfolk) an attempt has been made to ex- 
plode this praftice, which has long been confidered as 
a mod beneficial improvement. The agriculture of Bri- 
t'lln being materially intereded in the iHuc of this quef- 
tion, the following anfwers to the Norfolk furveyor, arc 
fubmitted to the public. 

To keep his land clean v/111 always be a principal ob- 
]itOi with every good farmer v for, if this be neglefted, in 
place of carrying rich crops of corn or grafs, the ground 
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^111 be exhauftcd by crops of weeds. Where land is 
foul, every operation of hufbandry muft be proportloii- 
ally non-effeGive, and even the manures apphed, will in 
a ^reat meafurc be lod. 

If the feafon of the year, asd the ftate of the wea- 
tH^r, when the ground is ploughed, prepar.uory to re- 
ceiving, the fted, be duly confidereil, it will be founjl, 
tHat at that time, it can nulther.be properly divided bv 
,tlie aftion of the plough ; nor can root weedp, or an- 
niial weeds, be then extirp?.;ed. Hence nrifes the 
neceffity of working it in fuQimer, when^he weather is 
favourable fx>r the purpofes of plou^jliing, and when root 
^v-oeds may be dragged to the furface. It is only at that 
tirme the full advantages of ploughing are attainable; 
for fummer fallow may with propriety be ftiled plough- 
ing in perfeftion. 

The neceffity of fummer faUovr, depends greatly upoa 

tl^c nature and quality of the foil, as upon fomc foils 

a repetition of this praftice is feidomer required than 

>ir>on others. Wherever the foil is incumbent upon clay, 

c^T till, it is more difpofed to get foul, than when incum^ 

.t>ent upon a dry gravelly bottom , bcfides wet foJIs, from 

toeing ploughed in winter, cpntracl a fllfFnefs which lef- 

fctis the pafture of artificial plants, and prevents them 

^rom receiving fufficient ncurifament. When land of 

^ dry gravelly quality gets foul, it may ealily be cleaned 

"Without a plain fummer fallow ; as crops, fuch as tur- 

'^ips &c. may be fubdituted in its place, which, when 

.drilled at proper intervals, admi^t of being ploughed as 

often as ncceflary ; whereas wet foils, which are natij- 

fally unfit for carrying fuch crops, muft be cleaned ancl 

j^JTought into good order by frequent piQughings and 

l^arrowings during the fummtr months. 
It is from nsglefting to make thcfe dilliniSllons, that 

*^c erroneous fyftem lai i down by Mr Kent, the Norfoijc 

''UiYcyor, evidently proceed?. 
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The county of Norfolk generally conCfts of dry fand, 
or of rich fandy loam ; and, agreeably to the above pirini 
ciples, fummer fallow may in that diftrift be confidcrcd 
as unneceflary. If Mr Kent had confined his ftri£lurcs 
to the hufbandry of Norfolk, no objeftion could reafon. 
ably have been urged againft them, but when he con- 
demns fummer fallow altogether, he ftrikes at the a- 
griculture of Britain in a mod material point. 

The fubftance of Mr Kent's arguments againft fallow, 
may be comprifcd under four heads : 

\Jly Nature does not require any paufe or reft, aiid 
the earth was evidently defigned to yield a regular unin- 
terrupted produce, 

"idly^ As the produftive quality of the earth never ceaf- 
es, if corn is not fown, weeds will be produced ; there- 
fore it is our bufinefs to expel the unprodudive plant> 
and to introduce others that are beneticial. 

^dlyy That the idea of leaving land to reft is ridiculous, 
for by keeping it clean, and by a judicious intermixture 
of crops, it majr be managed like a garden, and fown 
from one generation to another. 

A^thly^ That the fallows in England exhibit nothing 
but a confli£l betwixt the farmer and his weeds, in 
which the latter generally prevail, for they are only half 
fliffled, and never efFe£tually killed. 

The moft of thefe arguments may be granted, and yet 
the utility, nay, the neceflity pf fummer fallow be con- 
fiftently maintained. 

It is already acknowledged, that it is only upon wet 
foils, or in other words, upon land unfit for the turnip 
hufbandry, a plain fummer fallow is neceffary, and this 
we fuppofe includes three fourths of the illand. TJie 
utility of fummer fallow upon fuch foils is not contend- 
ed for becaufe nature requires a paufe or reft, to invigo- 
rate her to carry frcfh crops, but folely becaufe it is im- 
poffible to keep them clean without this auxiliary afflft- 
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aooe. To fpeak of following nature in farming is mere 
found; for if we were to imitate nature, we would 
not cultivate land at all. Nature is often improved by 
arr^ aiui fallowing is the means employed for removing 
a hod of enemies, which prevent her from being fertile 
and productive. 

^s a field filled with root weeds, muft be in a (late 
o.f greater exhaullion, than if it carried a heavy crop of 
corn, fo the productive quality of the earth mud necef- 
farily decreafe in proportion to the quantity of weeds it 
brings forth. But becaufe corn is not fown, it does not 
follow that weeds of any kind fhould be fuffered to 
grow. The objeCt of allowing the ground to remain a 
year under fallow, is. to afford time and opportunity for 
t^xpelling the unproduAive plant, and to prepare it for 
the reception of others, which are beneficial. 

The mod judicious intermixture of crops upon clay 
foils^ wiH not preclude the ncceffity of fummer fallow, 
^though it will go a great way to prevent a frequent re- 
petition of it. An eighth courfe ihift, fuch as fallow, 
^vlicat, beans drilled and liorfe-hoed, barley, grafs feeds, 
o^ts^ beans, and wheat, is as much as can be recommended, 
^i^<i it i8 only upon rich clay, or deep loam, where fuch 
extenfive rotation is admifiible. A ihift of this kind, 
hen dung is applied twice in the courfe of it, will 
pay the farmer more handfomely than the mod judicious 
ititermixture of crops, where fallowing is negleSed. 
Again, no rules drawn from garden practice, will ap- 
\i\) to operations carried on in the field ; the foils are 
generally very different, and any comparifon that can 
be made, mud be with thofe rich fandy foils, upon 
which we have allowed fallowifig to be unneceffary. 
Hvc crops in the garden are reaped at fo many different 
times, and often fo early in the feafon, that opportuni y 
IS always gained for working the ground in the com» 

L 7. 
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pleattft mariner, while the immenfe difference betwixt 
\rorking with the plough and the fpade renders every 
comparifon ridiculous. 

A fallow^ field which exhibits a conflift betwixt the far* 
mer and hi^ weeds, does not deferve that appelhtion y for 
the intention of the fallow is to extirpate thefc weeds--- 
We are inclined to think, that the (hocking fituation of 
many Englifli fallows may be attributed to the feedings 
and folding them with fiieeprf The farmer, from being 
obliged by the Conditions of his leafe, or the rules of 
common field management, to fallow ^very third or 
fourth year, is tempted to draw fomething from thent 
when in this unproducHve ft ate, and, to gratify his ava- 
rice in the firfl. itiftance^ facrifices the. good husbandry 
which it is his ultimate intereft to practice.' A well ma- 
naged fallow fhould be wrought as early in' the feafon as 
poffible, and contihnally turned over where the lead par- 
ticle of qiiickens appears. It is no argument again ft the 
utility of fallows, that they are often managed in a differ- 
ent way ; this gees only againft the impropriety of the 
management, but does not militate ajainft the praftice 
itfclf. 

Upon the whole, the neceffity of fuiftmer fallow turns' 
upon this fingle point. Can wet lands be advantageouf*' 
ly employed in railing turnips or cabbages? a queftion 
which the pra^ical farmer^ whb is fufficiently acquainted 
with the nature of fuch foils, and the immenfe labo'ui' 
required to bring them into proper tilth, will have no 
diiHculty toanfwcr in the negative. It is notdifputed but 
that turnips and cabbages will grow upon thefe foils ; 
butithe queftion is, whether the extraordinary labour 
ihey require, and the damage fuftained by the ground,- 
during the confumptlon or carrying off the crops, wilh 
not exceed the value of the produce ? Does Mr Kent 
mean to recommend the turnip hufbandry under fuch* 
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circumftances ? If he does, the recommendation fui*- 
niftes a prcfumption that, he is unacquainted with the 
eultivation of wet lands. If he does not, how is the 
g«-ound to be kept clean, and enabled to yield a regular 
ij:iiintcrrupred produce ? 

Nothing that is faid in defence of Fallow, is meant 

in vindication of the abfurd fyftem of taking only two 

orops to one fallow, as pradifed upon many Englifh 

common fields. It is only meant to (how that clay foils^ 

and every foil incumbent upon a wet bottom, cannot be 

Icept clean, without the afliitance of this radical and an- 

tiicnt prafticc. How often it (hould be ufed, muft in a 

great meafure be left to the difcretion of the farmer, who 

'^^''ill repeat it when neceflary if he knows his own inter- 

eft. We (hall conclude our defence of fallow, with an 

e^ctraft taken from p. 192 of the Survey alluded to. * // 

'-r highly proper to be careful againji adopting the vijionary 

'^"^commendations of modern theorijlsy nvhoy upon hypothefes of 

^^eir owny hold up ivild fyflems of delufion, which are apt 

^€ mfjlead the credulous^ and do great injury,'^ 

As many different opinions prevail relative to the 
banner in which a Fallow fhould be conduced, we beg 
leave to flare our fentiments upon that head. 

Upon all clay foils (and upon fuch only, we under- 
iland a complete fummer fallow to be neccfTary) the firft 
ploughing ought to be given during the winter months, 
or as early in the fpring as poiTible, which promotes the 
rotting of the fward and ftubblc. This fhould be done 
Uy gathering up the ridge, which both lays the ground 
dry, and rips up the furrows. As foon as feed time is 
over, the ridge fliould be cloven down, preparatory to 
to crofs ploughing 5 and, after lying a proper time, 
ftould be harrowed and rolled repeatedly, and every 
particle of quickens that the harrows have brought above 
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(bould be carefully picked off with the hand. It is then 
proper to ridge or gather it up immediately, which both 
lays the land in proper condition for meeting bad wea- 
ther^ and opens up any faft land that may have been mif- 
fed in the furrows when the crofs ploughing was given. 
After this harrow, roll, and gather the root weeds again j 
and continue fo doing till the field is perfedlly clean (r)« 

We obferve that the celebrated Mr Marfliall^ in hid 
Treatife upon the Yorkfhire Hufbandry, recommends a 
pra£life quite different. In his opinion, ploughing is 
only neceflary, and taking out live roots by the harrow, 
and carrying them off, is an evident impropriety. JMr 
Marfliall lately ufed fimilar arguments to one of us who 
had the pleafure of a perfonal converfation with him. 
We (hall therefore do our bed endeavours to obviate hi« 
arguments. 

Frequent turning over the ground, although abfolute* 
ly ncceflary while the procefs of fallowing is going on, 
can never eradicate quickens, couch-grafs, or other root 
weeds. In all clay foils, the ground turns up in lumps^ 
which the fevered drought will not penetrate, or at lead 
not fo far as to kill the plant contained in the heart of 
them. When the land is ploughed again, thefe lumps 
or clods are fimply turned over, and no more ; and the 
a£lion of the plough fervcs in no fliape to reduce them, 
or at lead in a very imperceptible manner. If ever there 
was a feafon for making good fallow by ploughing, it 
was that of 1793 ; there was hardly a drop of rain the 
whole fummer ; the drought was exceflive, and attended 
with an almod continued fun (lilne. Notwithdanding 
all thefe advantages, the fallows which were not pro- 
perly reduced in the beginning of the feafon, took on a 
growth as focn as moidurf. came, about the beginning 
of harved. Even when they were completely harrowed 
and rolled, it was found difhcult to extirpate couch, as 
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tiie clryncf* of the ground did not allow it to part fo well 
frorn the clod as in feafons more moid:. 

If" this was the cafe in fuch a dry feafon as 1 793, what 
woiald the confequences be if the fallows were -at 
aii t-imes to be wrought with the plough, without at- 
tempting to drag the roots to the furface by the opera- 
tion of harrowing ? In wet weather, the land might ap- 
pea-x black above for a few days ; but the enemy, being 
ftill in the houfe, would foon make his appearance. By 
cax-efully gathering all the root weeds, when the land is 
red uced by harrowing, which on many foils is only prac- 
tic^lle after the roller is ufed, an enemy is converted 
wto a friend ; for if the fluff fo gathered is accumulat- 
ed into a heap, frequently turned over, till it rots, 
ai^ci mixed with lime, a moft excellent compoft is pro- 

There is very little danger that clay land will ever be 

too much reduced by the different harrowings and rollings 

P'f'opofed to be given ; as the laft furrow, if taken deep, 

^ill raife a mould fufBciently rough for covering the 

^•^^d, and for protecling the wheat during the winter. 

*^pon fuch foils, nothing but frofl v/ill reduce and mel- 

lo>^ the land pcrfcdlly ; and we have feen the necefEty 

^^ leaving fields of this defer! ption tp be wrought in the 

opting, from the abfolute impoffibllity of eradicating or 

billing the couch, till reinforced by this powerful auxi- 

^Ury. 

We fliall juft mention another argument in favour of 
l^^thering root weeds : — that in no other way can the 
purpofe for which fallow is intended, be fo cheaply at- 
tained. Every furrow that is given, will at lead fland 
the farmer 7s. per acre •, and if hand gathering will fave 
cae fingle ploughing, its expence is amply repaid j while 
at fame time we contend, that more root weeds are tak- 
en off by gathering them once, than will be deftroyed by 
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9 couple of ploughings, allowing the fcafon to be eycr fg 
favourable. 

We have heard of fome other writers, that condemn 
clean fummer fallow altogether, as an unncceffary wafle 
of rent and labour j which, in their opinion, might be 
faved. and the ground kept iri perfeft good order by a 
proper rotation of crops. We apprehend upon all clay 
foils this is impoflible j as every farmer who polfeffes 
fuch foils, knows by experience the diiHcuIty of keeping 
them clean, even with the aflillance of fummer fal- 
lows {e). They are fo often ploughed wet, fxoza ne- 
ceffity, that a fournefs and adhefion are contradled, 
which cannot be corrcfted wirhoutexpofing it to the hot 
fummer fun, and reducing it by frequent ploujghings and 
harrowings. JSfo crop can be fubftituted in place of fal- 
low, for turnips are deftruftion itfelf (y). Drilled beans, 
as is already faid, will do well as an aflillant to fallow ; 
but however much this crop may tend to Leep larid clean, 
that is already in good order, we apprehend, from the 
neceflity of fowing them early, they will never anfwer as 
a fubditute for one of the mod radical of all improve- 
ments, — a clean fummer fallow. 

But want of fallows is not the want of the Yorkfliire 
hufbandry ; in the corn dlilricl they prevail to a much 
greater extent than nccefl'ary, and, unlefs where tur- 
nips can be introduced, occafion great drawbnck upon 
the farmer's profits. If good land be fallowed properly, 
can it ever be fuppofed neccflary to repeat it after carry- 
ing only wheat and beans ? When this pra£l:ice is too 
often repeated, it alfo lofes much of its eflcds, the fu- 
perior advantages arlfing from a firll fallow being well 
known to all farmers; and while we condemn the fyfcem 
that would throw out this beneficial pra<^Ice altogether, 
we arc decidedly againf!: an unneccfi'jiry repetition of it. 
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Sect. 3 Rotatton of Crops, 

Owing to the limitations upon manitgement, the gene- 
ral rotations cannot be fo liberal, or fo properly adapted 
to good farming, as in other circumltances might be 
cxpefted. \yhere, as fallow is required after two crops, 
(which is a general covenant,) no wife rotation can be 
introduced upon heavy lands. In that cafe wheat id 
taken after the fallow, which is fucccccled either by oats 
or beans; where the foil anfwers for a fallow crop, fuch as 
turnips, barley is ufually taken next, after which follows 
clover and wheat. This we confider to be a good rota- 
tion, where the turnips are properly cleaned ; but upon 
^oams the rotation might be much further extended, if 
'Jot prohibited by covenants, as (hall be afterwards ex- 
pWncd. In the v.eftern parts of the Riding, oats arc 
the prevailing crop, which is indeed very proper, fo 
ioDg as the plough is confined to the higher grounds [g). 
As no general defcription of hufbandry can (liow the 
Particular rotation of crops in an accurate manner, we 
»nail give a circumftantial detail of rlie ccconomy of 
fcvcral farms, fituated in different parts of the Riding, 
*^'^ich will afford much pradiical information. 

Farm, No i. fttuaied in the centrt of the Riding; 

l^xtent, 130 acres. Co acres whereof are dry turnip 

^"^*1 \ the remainder a mixture of clays with gravel 5 and 
« 

'"^Umbcnt on a wet bottom. 

Servants, two men and a boy in the houfe ; and tv/a 
'^bourers for threfiiing, £5:c. 

Ilorfcs 6 

Milch Cows 4 

Ewes - * (jo 

Hogs - 2a 

Yew-old Heifers 6 

M 
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Dittribution of crops for 1796, and 


the number oT 


acres fown, diilinguifhing each grain. 




Wheat 


30 acres 


Barley 


20 


Oats 


14 


Mcadow-grafs 


7^ 


Red clover 


M 


Paaure 


45 


Summer fallow and turnips 

a 


20 



150 

Farm, No 2. in tht wejlern part of the dijlriB. 

Extent, 80 acres 

Annual Crops, 
8^ acres of oats; 
•J acre of barley. 
21 acres of meadow cut for hay. 
20 acres paflured with feeding cattle. 
30 acres paflured with milch cows, young cattle, 
and horfes. 
The male fervants kept, are one man and a boy in the 
houfe^ and a labourer or two occaGonally ; 3 horfes are 
kept for work, and a mare for breeding. 

N, B. In this part of the Riding, the cuftomary acre is 
generally ufed ; which contains 7840 fquare yards. 

Farm, No 3. in the centre of the Riding. 

Soil, red greet, and water fhakcn, incumbent on clay. 
Extent, 200 ftatute acres. 
Crops for one year. 

43 acres, wheat being 15 acres after fallow. 1 ^^^" town 

1 5 acres after clover lea. I ^"^^ Ji^f 
•^ _ 13 buihcls 

13 acres after oats. J per aurre. 
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1(5 51. ores barley after fallow, 3! to 4 bulhcis per acre 

fown 
10 a^cres oats, 5 bufliels feed per acre. 
14 SLcres beans and peafe, 3 to 4 bu(hels feed per acre. 
70 SLcres pafture and meadow. 
16 a,cres clover. 
31 a,cres fummer fallow. 

X^lie farm is worked by j ploughs ; and 3 unmarried 
fcrva.nt$, 2 labourers, and 7 horfes arc employed. 

Farm, No 4. 

octent 300 ftatutc acres, half of which is a poor gra- 
vely in a high fituation. About ibo acres are annually 
fovirxi with corn, and 60 acres arc fallowed ; the leys 
upon the high grounds arc ploughed, after being paftur- 
^d 3 years with (hecp, and fown with oats, or peafe and 
'^^^is. The ad year they are fallowed, and fown with 
whk^at or barley without manure, and grafs feeds, 
wtki^ arc pallured for 2 years, or 3 at the uttermoft, 
ai^cl then broke up again. By this mode thcfe grounds 
*'^ kept in good order, while the whole dung raifcd on 
^'^^ farm is applied to the lower grounds, which are well 
**2ipted for the turnip hufbandry. Under this fyftem a 
P'^ater quantity of corn and grafs is raifed on the farm, 
without buying any manure, than when the pofleflbr 
P^^difed a different rotation, expended L. 80 or a L. 100 
*^nually, in purchafing it from the neighbouring towns; 
^^Cdes the profit received from a valuable (lock of fheep. 

Farm, No ^.fttuated in the neigbhourhood of Doncqfler, 

Extent, 78 ftatutc acres : 27 acres of which are tithe 
free. Reftri£ted to ploughing no more than 40 acres, 
^hich is a dry gravelly foil. Rent L. 196 per annun. 

M 2 
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Crops for one year, 
y8 acres wheat. 
8 acres potatoes. 
6 acres of oats. 

8 acres of peafe, cabbages, &c. 
27 acres pafture grafs, which is eat by 50 ewes an4 
their lambs, 14 cows and 4 horfes. 
II acres meadow loam. 

Farm, No 6. ^x mlksfrbm Doncqjier, 

Extent, 139 ftatute acres. Rent L, no per annum^ 
tithe free. Soil, lime (lone, clay and moor. 

Crops fown for 179^, 

Wheat %'x acres 
Barley 9 

Oats ^53 
Beans ' 5 

MeadoMf 1 2 

Fallow 20 . 

Pafture 47 

Live flock kept on the farnj, 
8 Horfes 
5 Cows 
I Bull 
20 Ewes 

io Wedders. 

Farm, No 7. 

Extent, 116 ftatute acres. Rent, L.pjper anpurn. 
Soil, lime ftoilc and clay. 

Crops for one year, 

Wheat 22 acres 

' ... 

Barley j 2 

Oats 8 

Beans c 

Meadow 10 
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Fallow 13 acres. 

Pafture 59 

Live (lock kept on the farm, 
6 Horfes 
6 Milch cows 
4 young beads 
2 young Horfes 
25 Sheep. 

Farm, No 8. 

T'lie rotation of crops purfued upon a Marfh-land farm, 
fon lifting of 432 acres of arable land. The foil where 
the principal part of the potatoes are grown, a good 
wax-p ; the other part on which potatoes are alfo cultivated, 
3 ix^ixture of warp and fand ; the remainder of the land, 
cl^y a with a fmall portion of warp, but too ftrong to grow 
pot:a.toes, except about 70 acres, which is tolerably good 
pota.toe land, but at too great a diftance from the river. 
C'^a.fs land only fuiEcient to keep two milch cows, and 
horfes neceflary for working the farm : 69 acres of the 
belt warp land, divided into three equal parts. 1 ft. Fallow, 
^^tli from 16 to 20 loads of manure per acre; fet it with 
Potatoes ; after, fow wheat ; and then fallow again : 3 
?^^cs of the fame kind of land, that is liable to be da- 
"*aged by fparrows^ wj>en fown with corn, is fet with 
Potatoes every year, with about 10 loads of manure per 
acre each year. 84 acres of the lighter land is divided 
^•^ the fame manner, one third fallow, with ten loads of 
"^Unure per acre ; fet potatoes, and then fow wheat ; and 
'^Ilow again. 42 acres of land, lately an old pafture, di- 
*'^«ied into three parts ; one third flax, then fown with 
'**^pc, and after they come off, plough and harrow the 
^^nd three or four times, and lay upon it about 20 loads 
^f manure per acre, which will make it in great condi- 
tion; after which fet potatoes, then fow flax again, and 
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Tape after. 150 acres divided into three parts 5 ift, fal- 
low; 2d, wheat; 3d, beans drilled at nine inches diftance, 
hand hoed twice at 6s. per acre, fallow again, Sec. 80 
acres of land that was lately in old grafs^ divided into 
four parts : fallow, wheat, beans drilled, and oats ; then 
fallow again, &c. The remaining 4 acres thrown to 
any of the crops that are likely to fail. Rent 25s. per 
acre ; aficffments, 5s. per acre. 

Diftribution of crops for 1795, 



Acres. 
Wheat — 121 

Beans — 70 

Oats — 20 

Flax — 14 

Rapes ' — 14 

Potatoes — 6S 

Fallow — 121 

To be thrown where a crop 
is likely to fail 4 



Average prod, of an Acre. 

from 3 to 5 quarters, 
from 3 to 6 quarters, 
from 6 to 10 quarters, 
from 45 to 55 (tones, 
from 4 to 5 quarters, 
from 60 to 100 facks. 



43^ 
Servants, horfes, and cows, kept upon the farm : 

4 Houfe fervants, 
16 Labourers, 
a6 Horfes, 

a Milch cows. 

The above is an account of a farm, belonging to the beft 
manager in Marfli-land. We muft obferve he fallows his 
land very often, yet he is well paid by his fuperior crops. 
The laft year (1795) he had 100 facks per acire oflFnioft 
of his potatoe land, and fold them from 8s. to 1 2s. per 
fack, of 14 pecks. All their corn is fold by the quarter^ 
of 8 Winchefter buQiels, though I believe their meafurc 
rather over-runs. 
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Sect. ^,-— Crops commonly cuUivated. 

1 ' 

i/> JiP'Aw/.— This valuable grain is cultivated to a 
great extent, upon all the low land of the diftri£} ; and 
is fown after fallow or turnips, or clover ; fometimes after 
peafe and beans. The latter mode mud be rare, fr9m 
the nature of the ufual covenants ; although we have 
found, from experience, that the bed grain, and often the 
greateft quantity per acre, is produced after a crop of 
drilled beans. At all the markets we attended, hardly 
any white wheat was prefcnted for fale; and our infor- 
mation inclines us to believe that little but red wheat is 
fown. From trials which we have made upon clay foils, 
^c venture to affert, that the white Eflex will yield 3 
bufliels more per acre than the ufual kind of red 
^hcat 5 but we grant, that the latter is better qualified, 
^fom the ftrength of its roots, for being fown upon all 
*^ft or fandy foils, where the plant is in danger of being 
thro^vn out by the fpring frofts. 

Idy i^jrV.— This is a fevere crop ; and, from its ufually 
felling low, ought not to be fown on valuable foils. No 
S^'eat quantity of it is fown in the Weft Riding ; and, in 
^^r opinion, foft linky fands are moft proper for this 
fi^ain. 

idy Barley, — We believe that double the quantity of 
**^nd is fown with wheat in this Riding, than is fown 
^^idi barley, and that this preference extends over the 
pleated part of the iiland. Barley is a tender grain, ea- 
^ly injured by adverfe weather, generally raifed at great- 
er expence, and an acre of its ftraw will not produce 
^alf fo much dung as that of a crop of wheat upon the 
^ameland. It is really furprifnig, that the price of barley 
'ftould, in all ages, have been greatly below that of 
>vhcat 'y whereas the latter is generally raifed at lefs ex- 
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pence, while the former, efpecially upon clay foils, is i 
mofl precarious crop. 

^thy Oats — ^The general quality of the oats which we 
examined during our furvey, induced us to think, that 
little attention was bellowed in procuring proper kinds 
for feed. They appeared, in general, to be of the 
Friefland and Siberian forts, which arc ufually coarfe, 
hulky, and defeftive in meal. No kind of grain foonet 
degenerates than oats^ and the bed farmers find a ne^ 
ceffity of procuring changes from other foils, fo as the 
quality may be kept up. 

5 /A, Peafi — ^The breadth of land fown with peafe is not 
great, and perhaps where this pulfe is fown broad caft, as 
little profit is, upon the whole, afforded to the farmer, as 
from any article whatever. In wet years they yield only 
halm or draw; and, in dry feafons, the ground is ruined 
by the weeds, which then enjoy full pofTcffion. We ?en- 
ture to fay, that peafe fhould never be fown (unlefs it h 
the grey fort, or vetches) without being drilled in rows, 
with fufficient intervals to admit horfe-hoeing. In this 
cafe, when mixed with beans which keep them off the 
ground, and allow free air for filling the crop, they will 
be found profitable and advantageous. 

6/A, Beans, — From our inquiries it did not appear 
that many beans were fown in the Weft Riding, and 
thefe were principally in the eaftern parts. They were; 
fown in the broad. caft way, which is pernicious in the 
extreme, and renders a crop well calculated for cleaning 
the ground an inftrument of its deftruftion. The dril- 
ling of beans is now become common in many parts of 
the ifland, and we earneflly recommend its adoption 
upon all lands where the foil is of a proper depth for 
carrying this plant. They are, on the whole, when 
drilled and horfe-hoed, nearly as valuable, upon clay foils, 
as turnips are upon thcfe of a different defcriptlour 
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When beans are drilled, we recommend the intervals 
be 24 or 27 inches wide, and where turnips are meant 
s a complete fallow, about 30 or 32 inches. Thefe a(^- 
;Vit a fmall plough drawn by one horfe perfedly well, 
hich, with the addition of a hand-ho?, is the chcapelt 
nd mod efFcftual way of cleaning chefe crops. 
Horfe-hoeing bCfins and turnips hss this advr*ntagc, 
at it is the fault of the farmer if his fields under thefe 
crops, in the mod adverfe feafons, be full of weed?. It 
is well known that beans, from being an open plant at 
tlic root, give opportunity to weeds thriving amongft 
tliem, which in dry feafons, will ruin them altoge- 
ther. By horfe-hoeing the intervals at proper periods, 
and running fhc hand along the drill, they are conllantiy 
kept clean ; and a well managed field of them,* or tur-i 
^ips, will neceflarily be as clean as the fame crops in a 
garden. 

. 7th, TarfS or Fetches. — ^This pulfe is of infinite ufe 
^0 tlie farmer, either for cutting green for his farm (lock, 
or remaining for feed. It is an important article of farm 
Economy to have vetches fown at different times, fo as 
"^^intenance for horfes may always be at command: 
*^ dry feafons, the fecond clover crop will often hardly 
^^t, and without this fuccedaneum, work cannot be 
c»^ Tried on, when it is rnoft abfolutely necefrary. 

Winter Tares are fown in many place?, particular- 
ly about Shefiield and Rotherham ; and are excel- 
'^nt fpring food for horfes before the clover crops are 
^^^dy. They are fown from September to the ift ot 
November, and by being ctit in April and May, afford 
^ufTicient time to prepare the ground for turnips. A^ 
thtry arc found to anfwer fo well, we would recommend 
^he cultivation of them, upon all rich warm foils, the 
'Maintenance of horfcrs being at th^ittime particularly ex- 

N 
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8th, Turnips, — Although the turnip hufbandry pre- 
vails over a great pari: of the Riding, yet the proper cul- 
tivation of that root is not attended to fo carefully as 
good farming requires. Except hv a few individuals, 
turnips are univerfaily fown broad- cafl:, and moft im- 
perfcftly cleaned [h\ Wc underfland that it is not 
inuch more than thirty years fince they were hoed at 
all ; and that the introduftion of this moft neceflsiry 
praQice, was principally owing to the indefatigable ex- 
ertions of that truly patriotic nobleman the late Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, jfr may readily be fuppoftd that a 
people, who fo lately thought hoeing unneceflary, will 
ftill think an imperfefl: hoeing fufficient, which we are 
forry to lay is top much the cafe (/). Indeed it is only 
by drilling and horfe-hocing that large fields of turnips 
can be kept in proper order, at a moderate cxpence (k). 
We faw fome fields very well dreffcd, and carrying 
good crops, particularly to the fouthward of Wakefield ; 
tut the greater number were full of weeds, in fome 
places too thick, in others very blanky, and not be con- 
iSdered as half a crop, where, the management of tur- 
nips is well underftood. 

In order that drilling of turnips and horfc-hoeing may 
be generally praflifed, we prefume that no method 
could be more effectually taken, than for proprietors to 
refufe taking broad- call ones as a fallow crop. It is a 
mock upon fallow, to confidcr fome of the crops we ex- 
amined as fuch ; and we are confident, that unlcfs a 
very great expence is laid out, a broad-caft crop will ne-r 
ver allow the ground to be cleaned in a manner equal 
to where they are horfc and hand hoed. 

When drilled turnips are meant inftead of a complete 
fummer Tailow, the intervals ought to be at leail 32 in- 
ches i and, in this way, if due caro be taken to ufe the 
hand- hoe, the ground will be cleaned in the moft per- 
fect manner. 
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• 5ih; P^atoes, "^This ufeful root fo beneficial, to the 

^hole community, ig raifed to a confiderable extent in 

the eaftcrn parts of the Riding, and lefs or more over the 

^hole of it. They are generally of the kidney kind, 

aJfhouch fbmc of the other varieties are as valuable, 

The fame mode of culture will anfwer for potatoes, as 

^c have mentioned for turnips; and, we need only add^' 

*hat the drier the foil; to much more will this root be 

found healthy aind nutricious. 

Large quantities of potatoes are fent by water car- 
riage, from Selby and other parts of the rivet Oufe, to 
the Xiondbn miarket ; although ih is root is not a favourite 
with mod of farmers; being a bulky commodity,* and 
yielding little dung, yet, confidering the matter in a pub«^ 
^»c point of view, their cultivation cannot be too warmly 
*^commcnded. 

The following account of the piotatoe hufbandry iri 
Marfli land, we have received from an intelligent 
gentleitian : 

Land that is intended for potatoes, if wheat or bean 
^l o;>t ftubble^ (hculd be ploughed before Chriflmafs, or 
w foon after it as poflible \ about the middle of April, it 
^he land has got well drycd, yoii muft harrow it well^ 
^^d repeat the harrowing, alfo ufe the roller until yoi| 
have got the land fine* In a few. days it muft be plough- 
^^ again, harrowed and rolled as before; and, if the lancji 
he in bad condition, it will be neceffary to plough it once 
^T twice mote, and work it in proportion j let it life two 
®^ three days betwixt each plowing, and then you may 
^gin to ridge it, plough a furrow round the land down, 
*^ter which take a breadth fufBcient to make a ridge,* 
^iitch Ihpuld be from two feet eight inches, to three 
^^^t diftant, according to the flate of the land, as fat lancj 

acquires the ridges to be larger, then when exhatifted» 

" any manure is intended to be laid upon the land, it is 

N3t 
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ufually done in the ridges, and a man with a fork aflift^ 
in difpofing it regularly in the rows. The potatoes are 
then fet upon the manure, and covered with the plough; 
when the weeds begin to grow, run a plough betwixt 
every ridge, to cut what may have come up ther6» and 
a harrow, trailed by one horfe, with the teeth upwards, 
foUowajaday or two afterwards, the horftL mud walk 
betwixt the ridges, which it will nearly level, g^vc a 
great check to the weeds, and warm the land. In a (hort 
time the potatoes will make, their appearance, and if 
the land is foul, it will be neceffary to ufe the horfe- 
hoe to ftop the progrefs of the weeds, and give the young 
plant an opportunity of getting out of their way. When 
the lops are nearly high enongh to ridge up the lafl time, 
let. the hand-hoes go over them, and cut up what weeds 
have been left, let them lie a few days, and then begin 
to ridge them up. The plough fhould go up and down 
betwixt every ridge to divide ihe earth equally, and 
throw it well up to the roots of the plants, and leave 
them as near as poflible in the middle of the ridges. In 
about three weeks, if any more make their appear- 
ance, pluck up by the hand. When your potatoes are fit 
to take up, plough out every other row, but be careful 
to get deep enough lealt you cut them, gather them into 
carts, and take them into the mod convenient place for 
delivery, make them into a long pye about three yards 
wide, and raife them as high as they will lie one upon 
another ; cover them well with ftraw, and about 1 2 or 
14 inches thick of earth, clap the butfide till it's fmooth 
and level, which will throw off the rain, and efFeftually 
prcferve them from fro ft. If you intend keeping any 
till late in the fpring, pye them only two yards wide 5 
average produce about 60 facks per acre, each fack con- 
taining fourteen pecks. I fuppofe they grow annually 
in Marfh land about 12 hundred acres, all of which are 
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fent to London. Potatoes grow the beft upon old go- 
ing land after beans, next oats and then wheat; but 
szpoa land that has been lately broke up, they grow the 
l>e(l upon a crop of rape, next flax, and then beans, 
oats, and wheat, as upon old going land. The fort fet 
Si,re the red nofe kidney, which are procured from the 
joeighbourhood of Berwick, each grower buying ajs 
any as will plant three or four acres', which will fup- 
ly him with fets for the remainder of his land. Unrtil 
hey hit upon this plan of changing their feed, they 
much troubled with the curl. 



Epcpences upon an acre of Potatoes, 

nd rent - - L. i 5 o 

"^Working and ridging • 150 

^ facks of potatoes at ^s. 220 

Cutting Do and fetting . 020 

'Xilanure and leading - 220 

Sowing, weeding and taking up i 5*0 



L. 8 



Produce of an acre of Pitaioes. 
60 facks at ^sl 6d. per fack L. 16 10 o 



8 



L. 8 9 o 

The fmall that drefles out, of what is Ihipped to Lon- 
on, will deliver them, or rather more. 



Sect. 5, — Crops not commonly cultivated. 

Flax — ^This is a plant which has never been popular in 
Britain, and notwithftanding the premiums which have 
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been fo long beftowcd upon thofe who raifcd if, tte 
quantity annually fown^ does not appear to be upon the 
increafe; many parts of this ifland are naturally fitted for 
producing it, and none more than that large traS of 
ground, upon the banks of the Oufc, fituated in this 
Riding. In the neighbourhood of Selby, a confidcrablc 
<{aantity is annually railed, and from the lift of the 
claims given in to the clerk of the peace, for the Weft 
Riding, it appeared that the parliamentary bounty was 
claimed, in the year 1793* for no lefs a quantity than 
39,000 ilones. From our own experience (having for- 
merly fown many acres with flax,) we can fay with con- 
fidence, that, upon a proper foil, no other crop will pay 
the farmer better than flax \ and if due pains and atten^* 
tion are bellowed upon the pulling, watering and fkutch- 
ing, flax of as good a quality may be produced at home^ 
as what is imported from Holland, or the Baltic. 
' The produce of an acre of flax will be from 24 to 40 
lione averdupois, after it is clean fkutched. This opera- 
tion is performed by the hand, in the Weft Riding, there 
being no mills eredled in that part of the country for 
this purpofe. Some of the flax is allowed to ft and for 
feed, which of courfe renders the flax of lefs value. 

We have found inferior foils, fuch as new broken up 
muirs, as well fitted for raifing feed as others of a better 
.quality; and they have this advantage, that while the 
Tent is but fmall, the trouble of weeding them is equally 
trifling. Befides, feed and flax ought never to be at- 
tempted together ; when the former is intended, the 
ground ought to be fown much thinner, fo as the plant 
may have fuflicient air to fill the bolls ; whereas, when 
the flax itfelf is confidered as the obje6l, it ought to be 
fown much thicker, to prevent it from forking, and be- 
toming coarfe ; we belierc a negleft of thefe things has 
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icontributed to render this valuable and neceffary plant| 
aiot fo profitable as might, from the public fupport be^r 
itowed upon it^ have been expected. 

The following intelligent paper on flax hulban^ry ha« 

been obligingly communicated to us. 
The bounty paid for flax and hemp, grown in the Weft 
Riding, for the year 1794, amounted to the fum of 
L. 72c, which at ^d. per Hone, will make 43,000 ftone ^ 
and taking the average of the crop at 30 ftone per acre, 
'will give 1440 acres fown ; and from the fame calcula- 
tion there would be, in the year 1795, 1650 acres fown. 
As I have not made any particular obfervation on the 
crops of flax In any part of the Weft Riding, except 
Marih land, I cannot fay pofitively, what is the beft foil 
for it. In Marfli land they are allowed to grow as many 
flone per acre, as any part of the Weft Riding, but not 
fu good in quality^ Flax, if not fown upon grafs land 
new ploughed up, generally fucceeds a crop of oatsj but 
latterly they have fo-yvn it after a crop of potatoes, upon 
land that has a few years before been broke up from 
grafs, and with good fuccefs. Land that is intended 
^or flax, if an old pafture or meadov/ land, ftiould be 
plowed before Chriftmas j if wheat or oat ftubbie, be- 
twixt Chriftmas and Candlemas, and as foon as it has 
got well dried in the fpring, work it with harrows and the 
roller, till you have got it well pulvirized ; let it remain 
in that ft«ite for ten days or a fortnight, dien open the 
•l-md out with a harrow, and let the fccdfman immediate- 
ly follow. Endeavour if poiTible, to fow after a fliower 
^^ rain, but wait a few days longer, if the feafon is not 
too far advanced, raiher than fow when your land is too 
^ry. The rent, if kt to a flax grower, is generally from 
1^ 3 : los. to L. 6 per acre. 
Home feed is for the mcft part fown when intended 
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for white flax ; if for feed the Baltic, which makes very 
good feed next year for white flax, for three or four 
years after, but muft then be renev/ec!. The quantity 
fown per acre, if for feed, is 8 pecks; if for white flax, 
from 8 to lo pecks. 

The produce of flax per acre is very uncertain, being a 
crop that depends fo much on a good or bad feafon ; in ge- 
neral from 30 to 5.0 ftones per acre. I have had 70 (lories 
grown ; and, from a bad feafon, I have fcen the crop not 
worth reaping. The quantity of feed produced per acre 
is from 8 to 16 bufhels. I have known 16 buflicls of 
feed, and upwards of 40 (tone of flax from the fame 
acre, but look upon 1 2 bufhels of feed, and 30 flones per 
acre, to be about the average, if the feafon has been a. 
favourable one. 

I do think a good part of the Weft Riding adapted toe 
the growth of flax, and alfo that the culture of it haa 
of late been confiderably extended. From my own ex- 
perience, I am convinced that flax is not an impoverifhj 
ing crop*; for it is generally reaped the latter end of July^ 
which enables the farmer to make a good fallow of him 
land, and the crop that fucceeds it, whether wheat ac 
fpring corn, feldom, if ever fails. 

Flax, if fown upon good grafs land plowed up th^ 
Martinmas before, fliould be in the ground by the fecon 
week in April, if the feafon will admit of it. Thsi 
feedfman fhould be very careful to diflribute the fee- 
as regularly as pofTible, it mu(t then be harrowed, tvr^ 
harrows in a place, and one the contrary way after; art < 
if likely to be dry weather fhould be immediately rollci' 
down. The feed in a fliort time will be up, and fhcu! d 
the feafon prove favourable, will be fit to weed by the 

* We muft differ in this ftiatter with our irfclliger.t correfpon- 
dcnt, as we have always found flax a very fcour;;!ng crop. 
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«niddle of May, which muft be done with fome attention, 
SLS much depends upon keeping the land clean to pro- 
«^uce a good crop. By the latter ^nd of July, when the 
^hc leaves begin to fail oiF about half way up, and the 
Halks become a pale yellow, it is reacv to pull. The 
"%vork is performed by women at is. per day, and chellax, 
cled up* in beats or fneaves, is carried to the pit, 
'where a man, who is accuftomed to the bufinefs, pu'-s 
%t in ?s carefully and even as poffible, beginning the firll 
^ow with the root-end uppermofl^, but all the reft witli 
the top upwards ; fo that when the pit is finifiied, no- 
thing but the top is to be feen. Another man covers 
it with earth, about 2 or 3 inches thick, after which it 
"will require three or fp.ur men to tread it rjight and morn- 
ing for 5 or 6 days ; it will then begin to fall in the pit, 
and one man will be fullicient to keep an eye over it, 
and take care that none be expofed to the weather, as it 
^ill turn black, and confequently injure its fale. As 
*oon as the baft or fkin will peel off readily, from pne 
^nd of the ftalk to the other, the flalk itfelf break as if 
'*'otten, and be a deep yellow, you may then venture to 
]tuH it out. The operation is performed with drags, and 
'^he-flax laid ftraight and carefully by the pit fide, where 
^t (hould remain half a day or more to dry a little before 
spreading. You now take it to fqme land that lately has 
been cleared from hay, where a man with a proper 
number of women, (at is. per day) attend to fpread it. 
The man with a fork gives them the beats or flieaves as 
they want them, and takes care that they fpread it regu- 
larly and without lumps, as whatever is left in that man- 
ner will turn green and never come to a good colour. 
After a fliower or two of rain it mud be turned, and 
when the colour becomes bright and even, and the (kin 
rifcs from the ftalk, you may venture to take it up. 
Keep the flax ftraight and the roots all one way, carry 

O 
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it to your barn, or (lack it, if more convenient. In win- 
ter drcfs it out, make it into half (tones, and when you 
have got a fuflicierxt quantity out, fend it to market. Th4 
weight generally given is 71b. 2 oz. for half a ftonc. 

• 

Rxpences upon an acre ofjiax. 

iSeed L. I I o 

Working land o 16 6 

Soding and weeding o 5 c 

Leading, dikeing, fee. o 10 o 

Taking out and fpreading 0120 

Turning and taking up 050 

Rent of land if let to a flax grower 5 50 

DrefTing 50 flone at is. 6d. per ftone 3230 

Pulling p 10 o 

Profit 7 II o 



L» 20 10 Q 
50 ftones of flax at 8s. 6d. is L. 20 : ics. 

Rape, 

It did not appear to ub, that rape was much culti- 
vated in any part of the Weft Riding ; and it is only on 
the eailern parts that any quantity is (own at all. It is 
raifcd hoth for feeding (hcep, and upon account of the 
value of tiie feed ; although we apprehend, in the laft 
cafe, it <vill be found a very fcourging crop. There are 
tv/o ways in which it is ccnfumed by fneep : firft, by 
fowing it in Jnly, and feeding it off before winter ; and 
again in the fpring, in which method it is an excellent 
preparation for barley : 2diy, it is fown upon the wheat 
flubbles that arf. intended tor turnips (/). The land, in 
this cafe, is ploughed as foon as the wheat crop is got 
off, which is ufually before the end of Auguft, and it is 
eaten in fpring, previous to working the turnip land. 
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Bath thefe modes are excellent, and deicrve imitatidn. 
"Wlicn rape is intended for feed, it is fown about the ift 
of Auguft, either upon frefli land, or land fallowed and 
dttngcd. It li cut in the month of July thereafter, 
by Mrhich means it remains near a whole year on the 
ground. 

When wafte lands are taken in, they are fometimes 

foNvn, after being pared and burned, with rape feed. The 

produce may be from 2 to 5 quarters per acre, generally 

4 quarters ; expence of reaping and threftiing ^bput 2cs.. 

per acre, if (lacked and threlhed in winter ; but, accord-^ 

ing to the general praftice, it is impoffible to calculate 

the expence, the whole neighbourhood being gathered 

to the threfliing, when it is done in the field. In thiS" 

niode it is a pcrfeft feaft, where all comers are welcome : 

l^ut this good old cuftom is fail going out, and the thriftier 

pra^icc of flacking it in the yard, and threlhing in the 

winter, introduced in its place. The flraw of the rape 

^5 fold to the foap boilers at about 5s. per acre. 

Liquorice. 

"We received the following information from Mr Hal- 
*y» fecdfmanandnurfcryman at Pontefra6t, concerning the 
^^Itivation of Liquorice. < The foil moil proper for li- 
<5uorice is that of a dead, light, fandy loam. It is tren- 
ched three feet, well dunged, and planted with flocks 
3.nd runners in the months of February and March, 011 
beds of one yard wide, thrown up in ridges, with alleys 
V3et^v'een them, and the beds hoed and hand-weeded* 

* The firfl year a crop of onions is taken in the alleys, and 

* the tops of the liquorice cut over every year. The 

* ground is trenched when the liquorice is taken up, and 

* all the fibres cut off. A confiderat)le quantity, more 

* than IOC acres, is cultivated in this lieighbourhood. It 
' is a very precarious plant, often rotten by wetnefs, and 

O 2 
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« alfo hurt by fharp frofts in the fpring and dry weather 

• afterwards. Rent of the land upon which it is cultiva-* 

• ted, about 3I. per acre.' 

Mr Halley alfo cultivates rhubarb, and has" done it tor 
advantage. 1 he quality is efleemed good, and he lately 
received a medal from the Society of Arts for the cul- 

tflvation of ir* 

* 

iVoai 

• Woad for dyers is raifed in the neighbourhood of ScN 

by, among red clover. When it is in full bloom, it is 

pulled by women and boys, who go before the mowers*- 

It is placed in fmall heaps, with the tops uppermolt; and 

when completely dried, is put into the barn, and fold to 

Ae dyers from i5d. to 3s. per (lone* Woad grows well 

6n all lands fit for turnips, and is fometimes taken by it*' 

ft If ais a crop. 

*• ^ ' 

Sowing Clover for Seed, 

Clover being lefs fo •'n in the Weft Riding, than 
in inany other diftric^s, it is our intention to con- 
iiue ourfclves here to the method of managing that 
valuable plant, when the fowing of feed is intended j 
we therefore clafs it amongll thofe crops not com- 
monly fown. 

Clover is generally fown in March or April amongft 
the barley crop, and fometimes amongft the winter 
wheal, which, in our opinion, will give the greater re- 
turn ; when it is only to rcmtiin for one iummcr, from 8 
to 141b. is fown per acre, wliich is ufually covered in 
with a light roller. ^J'he crop iirxi fp^in^ is eat by hor- 
fes or Ihcep, and they cu^hc to be removed when 
rain falls after the middle o^ Mi'y, and the coarfe places 
not. clofe ent, ftioiijd be immetliarelv cut over with a 
fcyth, fo as the next growth may be equal. Five hun- 

I 
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cSred weight of red, and three hundredweight of white^ 
is thought to be an average produce, which, from the 
prices this article has of late years been fold at, will 
yield the grower a handfome return. 

At the fame time it is obvious thie faving oi clover 

feed, in our. precarious climate, muft be a troubiefome 

pro'cefs, and attended with confiderable expence. We 

alfo fufpe£l, that a clover crop, when the feed is faved, 

nouft be a fcourgcr ; at Icaft we are certain, that Rye 

grafs when allowed to ftand for feed, will impoverifli.the 

ground, as much as a crop of oats. We do not (late 

thefe things with a view to difcourage the farmer from 

faving thefe feeds, but on^ as a caution for him^ 

not to expeft that his ground is to be meliorated 

in the like manner, as if the grafs was cut at an earlier 

period, orconfumed by cattle or flieep. 

"We are of opinion, that the threfliing machine would 
ai^rwer well for feparating clover feed from the hulk^ 
which has hitherto been a difficult bufinefs. If the feed- 
iiig rollers were fet very clofe, we think the feparation 
wotild be actompiifhed in the moft cffeflual mariner^ or 
^ any pafled the machine untouched, it could eafily be 
put through a fecond time. 

"We learn, that Mr Richard Parkinfon, at Doncafter, 
Vaft feafonj tried gatden peafe, early cabbages, 5cc. up* 
on one of his fields adjoining that town, and that in ge- 
neral the different crops turned out well. They were 
managed iri the fame way as we have recommended for 
beans and turnips ; but not being furnifhed with particu* 
lais, we are forry we cannot detail the exaft rcfult of 

his experiments 
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NOTES on Chap. 7. 

{a) The produce of thefe lands would infallibly be doubled to 
the community in valiie> by iriclbling both cominohs and common 
fields. Inclofures ought to have been promoted by all the might 
of the legiflature> and if more of this i» not fpeedily done, by re- 
moving all impediments to fo necefldry and natural a work, 
farmne and mifery of all kinds will inevitably be the confcquence ; 
a juftand merited punifhmc^nt for our negled of the domeAic 
cultivation of our own bread plant ^ and a foolifli prcdile(5lion for 
the culture of the foreign fugar cane. W. P, 

■ I. ■ '. 

(3) This would tend greatly to improve the quality of the 

ilock kept upon them, as the occupier would be enabled to pro- 
portion the quantity he piit on the land, to the quality of the 
grafs. The proprietor would alfo have an opportunity of planting 
the moft barren fpots, which, in a few years, would contribute 
td the improvement of the other parts, and afford flieltcr to the 
ftock, T. H. 

ScBlon 2. 

(r) Good management. T. York^ Efq, 

{d) Is it not better hufbandry to burn the coiich and weeds, 
and dillribute the afhes upon land ? IV, Fox, 

Anfnuer. — Upon many fields, fo much of the foil adheres to the 
couch, that it is impolhble to burn it. This is the cafe with 
every field, which is here recommended to be fummcr fallowed. 

{/) A few years ago, I was defirous of fowing down a piece of 
flrong land to graze for a convenlency, and could not wait for a 
fummer fallow ; I had three cr(^ps from it : I ploughed it bcf jre 
winter, then again early in the fpring, and the feafon being fa- 
vourable, 1 harrowed, and worked it as well as I could, and pick- 
ed all the quickens out of it by the hand, at the expcnce of a- 
bout los. per acre. It was fubjtd to kecks and thiftles of differ- 
ent forts, but knowing thefe would not all grow among grafs, I 
manured it well, and fowcd it with beans and feeds of different 
forts, and it is now, and ever has been, as fine a fvvarth as I have 
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in my farm. I could not hoe the beans, but I hand weeded 
them, and had a very good crop, when the field adjoining ity 
from which it was newly inclofed, lay as dead fallow. 

u4 TorkJI/ire farmer* 



SeBion 



3* 



(/") {g) Cabbages or Ruta Bagga, (Swedifli turnips) might proba- 
bly be introduced in place of turnips, in the fallows of wet or 
clay lands with advantage. They may be eaten off late in fpring, 
when the land is fufficiently dry to be entered, and prcfled with*- 
out damage, and if it would not be too late, even in the begin- 
T>ing of May, to fow the quick growing kind of peafe, or even 
Parley, either of which followed by clover and wheat, in the 
courfe would make an excellent rotation for almoft all lands too 
wet or ftiff for turnips, viz. Ruta Baga, peafe, or barley, or oats, 
dovcr, wheat. The connedtioa of the plough with the main^ 
tainance of large ftocks of cattle, (hould never be loft fight of, 
finoc a farm, under the plough, will fupport no lefs live ftock, 
than the fame under grafs^ a mighty advantage of the turnip 
^yftera. ... 

*' Agricola incurvo terram dimovet aratro, 

*^ Suftintt hincarmenta bourn meritofquejuYcnos." W» P* 

•^nfwer- — Wc have noticed attempts to introduce a fyftem, 
fin-\ilar to the one here recommended by Mr P., but they were 
nevcr attended wiih advantage. We are decidedly of opinion, 
that the crop, after a dead fallow, will be of greater value than 
b^^h the cabbages, and any crop that can fuccced them ; a field 
of olay land, tread with ftieep to the firft of May, would turn up 
*" io unkindly a manner, that half a crop of barley, could not 
^^afonably be expedted. R, B> 

SeBion 4* 

\h There is certainly ?. great defeifl in our turnip hufbandry. 

Particularly in the open fields ; without making a clean fallow, 

"^^rjuring fufficiently, and plenty of hoeing, few lands will bring 

^^cm to perfedion. Turnips, without doubt, are a raoft profit- 

^^Ic root, when fown upon fuitable land, a divifion of the open 

^clds would facilitate their cultivation. T, H- 
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(/) This can only be the cafe with a few ftopid mortals, who 
never feeany perfons management but their own ; thofe who look 
about them, muft make the proper difti nation betwixt a crop of 
go'o<) turnips and bad ones,- which, in the long run, will be found 
of the utmoft importance to the farmer. ji Torkjhire Farmer. 

U) A greater crop of turnips maybe obtained by broad-caft 
fowing, and hand-hoeing, than by drilling and horfe-hoeing, as 
the ground will be more equally planted, and as well cleaned at 
nearly the fame expence. ^. Berksy Efy, 

Anfwer. — fioth thefe affertiops are pofitively denied ; no broad- 
caft crop, can be fo regularly planted as a drilled one, nor fo well 
and fo cheap cleaned. G. K. 

(/) This is certainly an excellent method where the ground is 
rich enough to grow rape ; but I believe, few foils, except the 
rich warp and loamy fands, are capable of doing it. 7*. ^ 
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CHAPTER VIM. 



GRASS. 



Sect. i. — Natural Meadows and P.ijlures. 

TF by the term meadows we were to underftand only fucb 
fields as are occaGonally overflowed with water, and 
uJ^fit for cultivation, a very fmall portion of the diftricl 
^owld be clafTed under that head; but as the old paf- 
turcs are generally diftinguiflied by the name, although 
ill cur humble opmion, very improperly, we are under 
^»ie neccflity of including both in one feftion. 

'The old pafture lands of Yoikftiire have remained in 
*^^t Hate for a long fpace of time, probably (ince the in- 
clofures were made ; and unlefs upon particular foils, 
'^•^turally adapted for grafs, their value cannot thereby 
^^ increafed ; but on the contrary, when incumbent oh 
'^^ ay, till, or limeftone, they turn four, full of bad plants, 
^*>d are proportionably late in their growth, which rcn-. 
^^Ts ihem lefs valuable to the poiTefTor. 

This defcription will apply to a confiderable portion of 
tile Welt Riding, and from the vigilance with which it 
^^ prcfcrvcd in this unimproving and non-produ£live ftate, 
^ ilranger would be apt to believe that ellates were en- 
tailed With that burthen upon them. As this exclufive 
^yftcm is, in our opinion, detrimental to the public, wc 

ftall attempt to fhow, that breakinj up thcfe groundij 

P 
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could in no fliape hurt the proprietor, but on the con- 
trary would materially promote his intereft (a)* 

Does ploughing the ground in a proper manner re- 
duce the natural value of the foil ? or, in other words^ 
will it hinder land from carrying grafs of good quality 
when it IS laid down again ? So far from that, it is of- 
ten necefTiry to convert pafture into tillage, merely, that 
better crops of grafs may be afterwards produced. Land; 
wh«n uniformily kept in one courfe, tires for want of 
variety ; and a farmer might as well expeft his land to 
carry good wheat every y^iar, by the force of manurr, 
as look for grafs of equal value for a continued fpacc of 
time. It is found that the two firft years of grift, when 
the land is fown properly, aiFofda greater return than 
the fame number of fubfcquent years. The crop is con. 
fiderably earlier, therefore of greater value ; and, from 
the natural vigour of the plants, a large additional quan* 
tity of pafture is procured (i). ;....: :.,...; 

But allowing, for argument fake, that the land when 
in grafs continues in a progreflive ftate of improvement, 
ftill a confiderable fum is loft to the proprietor from not 
ploughing his fields. We hold, that land, after it has 
lain a certain number of years in grafs, is able to pay an 
extra-rent. Thi?, by continuing it in the fame ftate, is 
totally loft ; becaufe if it were ploughed for fome years, 
and then fown down and clean in good heart, it would 
carry more grafs than ever. 

A very great lofs is fuftaincd by the public from the 
practice of this exclufive fyftem. It requires no figures to 
fhew, that by breaking up land, at proper intervals, a great 
deal more corn would be raifed, an additional quantity 
of manure procured for enriching barren foils, ahd much 
employment confcquently given to the people at large. 
Thcfe are important mattery, and fliouki be ferioufly 
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eighed by every proprietor who keeps his eftate prin- 
cripally in grafs. 

It may be afked, if the grafs grounds are broken up, 
tiow are cattle to be fed for fupplyiag the butcher ? Wc 
^nfwer, by laying down the old ploughed fields, which 
-%irould be as much benefited by a ccfTation from plough- 
i.fig, aa the others would be renovated by it. We ap- 
prehend as much grafs would be raifed, in the way we 
^ite defcribingi as ei^er^ while at fame time the quantity 
of corn would be greatly increafed. 

With regard to the weftcrn parts of the Riding, where 
tliere is at prefent nothing but grafs, we are dubious 
whether we can recommend cultivation by the plough 
m the fame extent* The climate is wet, and corn huC- 
l>andry mUft be precarious. But we are convinced of 
the propriety of raifing as much as is neceiTary for fup- 
porting the inhabitants. Corn has already been culti- 
vated there, for all the low fields have at one time or 
other been ploughed ; and we fuppofe, the climate 
l^Ould then be fimilar to what it is at prefenc. We have 
"o floubt^ but that by fowing grain very early, it might 
*^l be harvefted in proper time, Fallow wheat might be 
fo^vn by the end of Auguft, or firft of September, which 
^^th Dutch, or Poland oats, would always make an ear- 
V harveft. But before any of thefe rich fields can be 
°^okc up, the tythe fyftem muft undergo a change, as 
'^ Vrould be a notable affair for a tithe- holder to have a 
^^xith of the weighty crops they would produce. From 
'^fpeftable authority we learned, that the payment of^ 
^^tlies, was in a great meafure the caufe of laying tbefe 
^^Ids totally in grafs, and that this tax continues to 
operate as a prohibitory rcftriftion againft breaking them 

A few fields which may properly be diftinguiflied as 
'Meadows, are fcattered up and down the Riding, but 

P a 
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they arc not of great importance. Draining is tlic fir(t 
Aep to improving them, but as they are generally com- 
mon, this c:^n hardly be attained without a previous 
divifion* It is rare that many people can agree con- 
cf rning the neceffKy of making, or the mode of execut- 
ing improvements, and this furnifties the ftrongcft rca- 
fon for all land being held in feverally, which gives full 
fcope to ingenuity and enterprife. 

As Idw grounds adjoining to rivers -mud naturally ac- 
cumulate the fediment of water brought from the 
higher lands, fo we find that the greateft part of the 
ground, on the banks of the Oufe, of a rich quality, pro- 
ducing great crops both of corn and grafs. That tra£t 
of ground called Marfliland, has at one time or other, 
in all probability, been totally under water, as the fur- 
face is generally of that fort which obtains, in many 
parts of the ifland, the name of luater-fat foil. 



Sect, i;-^ Artificial Grojps. 

TiiE graflls that are cultivated are red clover, when 
it is to be followed with wheat, and white clover 
and hay feeds for paflure. Sometimes hay feeds arc 
fown by themfelves, and a good deal of Sainfoin is cul- 
tivated in the neighbourhood of Tadcafter and Ferry- 
bridge. As for the old rich paftures about Skipton, 
Settle, and other placer,, it is not eafy to fay what they 
have originally been fown with {c). There appears a- 
mong other graflt?, a great quantity of what is called 
honeyfuckle grafs, which we fuppofe to be the fame plant 
fold under the name of coiv-grofs by the J-iondon feeds- 
men. Mod of the vale of Skipton has been 30 years in 
the fame fituation as at present ; an i the proprietors do 
not feem anxious for changing it {d\ The quantity of 
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bij feeds fown upon an acre is very great *, no kfs than 
three quarters. Probably fome people may fow Icfs; 
but we had accounts from fome very judicious farmers 
that the above, when fcvtrn with i8ibs. white Dutch 
clover, afforded them the bed pafture. Indeed none of 
them can fay what thefe hay feeds are ; they may be 
weeds or other noxious trumpery; this they could not ex- 
plain. 

There is very little rye-grafs Town. The people in 
general have a mortal averfion to it; an J the clover 
crops {e)^ from a want of this mixture , make exceeding 
bad hay (/). The old piiftures are therefore frequent- 
ly cut, which makes a hay cf great repute, and is gene- 
fally ufed over the whole Ridin g. 
, As it is thought neceffary to invigorate thefe old p?.f- 
tiircs With dung, after being cut for hay, we pre- 
f^xttxc it would be fully more advantageous for the occu- 
piers to refrain from taking this crop, and to confine the 
uHngof their dung, to lands which are in a (late of tillage. 
U^nder the prefent fyftem, we confefsthis rule would 
^ improper ; but upon the fuppcfition that the old 
K^afs lands were broken up, and brought into a re- 
gular courfe of cropping, we earneftly recommend, when 
^*^d is fown down with an intention to be de pa (lured 
^^''ith cattle or (heep, that the fcythe ihould never be ad. 
"^-tied into fuch fields, unlcfs to dcflroy thiftks or 
^•-•ler weeds. 

The quality and kind of hay feeds, generally ufvrd, 
^**xn land is fown down for pailure, is not eafily afctr- 
^^.ned; for the very fowers cf them, in mod cafe£, arc 
^tfolutcly ignorant of their properties. To us it ap- 
pears they are fown to a wanton and unneccffary extent, 
^tid that good paflure could be got from fowing grafTis 
^f other forts, the cjualitics of which are better known. 
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and which would be eafier eradicated when the ground 
is broke up for tillage. 

The grafles that in our opinion are moft profitable to 
the farmer for pafture are, white clover, trefoil, and 
rye grafs ; perhaps where (beep pafture is intended, a 
fmall quantity of rib grafs is not improper. The quanti- 
ties of the above feeds that we recommend for making 
a good and clofe bite, are, 1 2 lb. white clover, 1 2 lb. 
trefoil, and one bufliel of well cleaned rye grafs, for a 
ftatute acre. We are much miftaken if thefe will not 
at once fully cover the ground, and from their fpringing 
at different periods, frefh grafs is always afforded to tti^ 
ftock. The expence of fowing an acre in this way, wilL 
upon an average of prices, be frorti i6s. to i8s. 

Where grafs is intended for a hay crop, very di^r*. 
ent management is required. In this cafe, thick fow« 
ing weakens tht plants, and deprives them of their vi- 
gour and llrength : 14 lb. of red or broad clover, and 
half a bufliel of rye grafs, is perfeftly fufficient ; and, with 
thefe quantities^ we have often feen as ftrong giafs as 
could ftand. . Clover, by itfelf, always makes bad hay, al- 
though we are ready to acknowledge, that rye grafb is 
detrimental, if wheat is intended to fucceed. But coftfi- 
dcring the clover as a crop intended for eating green, or for 
making hay, there is a nccefliry for giving it a body and 
Itrength, by a fmall intermixture of rye grafs, and the 
above quantity is fufficient. 

It remains to mention that wherever grafs feeds arc 
fown, it is indifpenfably necefTary that the ground be in 
a proper ftate of culture, and reduced as fine and equal 
as pofiible, or elfe the one half of the feeds will be loft. 
For want of attending to thefe precautions, great lofs is of- 
ten fuftained^ as not only the crops of grafs are render- 
ed fmall and fcanty, but a failure in this refpe£t is detri- 
mental to the fucceeding rotation. 
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Sect. ^."-^Hay harveft. 

The hay harvcft of this diftrift is regulated by the foil, 
climate, and age 6f the grafs, which is to be harvefted, 
and continues from the middle of June, to the end of 
Auguft; A principal objefl which ought to be attend- 
ed to 18, never to cut grafs during rain, which increafes 
trouble during the remaining ftages of the work, and 
often proves injurious to the (J uality of the crop. Per- 
haps the bcft Aiethod of winning clover hay is to let 
it . lye, when the weather is dry, in the fvi^ath for 
twenty-fouir hours, then turn or (hake it as circumftanccs 
require, and to piit it up in fmall cocks immediately, or 
during the coiirfc of the day. Thefe cocks ought to be 
pthered mto large ones, as fait as the natural moifture 
^raporate^, which, if properly built, will prefefye it froni 
^ngcr till it is in fufficient condition for Sacking. 
' The procefs ' of miaking hay from meadow grafs, is 
occcflarily more difficult, and in many feafons, the crop 
can hardl^y be favcd under every exertion. The difficul- 
^cs naturally attending this fort of hay, are incrcafed by 
^c fmallnefs of the inclofures, which retard the free cir- 
cuation of air. In a word, the hay harveft of this diftri<3; 
*5 at all times a troublefomc, and, in bad feafons, an ex- 
P^tifiyc^rocefs. 



Sect. ^.-^Grazing, 

"Xhe Weft Riding may be confidered as a great feed- 
^'^g diftricl, and the graziers in general are very 
>ert at their bufinefs. Horned cattle of all kinds 



*^« here fattened in a complete manner, the bed 



:^ 
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evidence of which is the quality of beef and mutton oi 
fered to fale in all the public markets. The diflri£t L 
neither able to fuppljr its confumption with lean cattl 
nor fheepy a§ immenfe quantifies of both are annu^ll 
brought from Scotland, and the contiguous norther ^| 
counties. 

Cnttle are generally made, what in many places woul -,^i 

be called fat, upon graft, and afterwards finiOied by fti^b^ I J 
feeding with turnips, or allowed to run in the fmall we=- Z. i 
iheltered clcfes, and turnips or hay carried thither fi 
their food. The firft way of feeding we confider as t 
btft. It is moft thrifty, affords a greater quantity 
dung, faves the ground from injury during bad weath( 
and rots the draw ufcd for littering the cattle* 

8heep are fomeiimcs fed off upon the turnip field, 
fmall part of it being inclofed with hurdles ; from 
obfervation we could make, this did pot appear a geim. ^^ . 
ral pradice, although in our opinion it is the moft pc*c^. 
fitable way of confuming turnips upon light dry. foils. 

Mr Srockdale, at Knarefborough, writes us» that m. Ji 
the year i 793 he had fed three oxen upon lintfeed ca 
&c. which had been wrought the former year, and gi'^r csrs 
us the following ftatcment of his profit : 

To cafli paid for three oxen - L. 19 10 « 

To fummer feed - - * 7 ^7 ^ 

To 10 weeks on after- math, at 12s. per week 60 
To 2 tons lintfecd-cake, with freight and 

carriage to Knarcfborough - 180 

To hay and attendance - 7 o 
To oat meal and hay for ten days previous 

to their flaughter - - 1. 10 

1-59 ^7 



> 
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Brought over, L. 59 17 6 
To near profit - * 30 1 ^ 



X-. 90 o o 
Creditor, 

9 

ISy Ca(h for three oxen - - L 90 o o 

They were killed at Knarefborougb, in fpring 1793* 
fcy MefTrs Buckle and Farnell, and never was more 
blooming, better, or tenderer beef, fold in that market, 
Thcjir laft ten cjays food had completely corrected the 
oily quality of their former diet ; and it is a known fa(9;, 
that working beads fatten quicker than thofe that have 
' ^ot been inured to labour, and quick fed meat is always 
moft tender.'^ 

Mr Parkinfon, at Doncafter, writes : '« We have a fort 
of iheep from Northumberland that feeds well, and pays 
^ great deal of money. I had laft year 20 ewes from 
that county: bought themOftober 1791, put them to a 
l^fliley tup, and kept them on till December, 1752.-^ 
I^rofit as follows : 



Sold the wool for 
27 lambs, at i8s« 
4 ewes, at 50s. 
x6 ditto, at 45s. 


is) 


24 

10 

36 



6 





P 







** Prime coit 


75 
24 


6 

10 






*« Profit 


L. 50 


16 


0?' 



In the wcftem parts of the Riding, a number of hoes 
*rc fed upon oat meal, and fold to the Lanpafliire maniac. 
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faflurers at 7s. per (lone, of 14 lb. avoirdupois; the lianr^g 
are uTually fent to the London market, as nothing w-i|i 
cio with the Lancafiiirc people, but the fatlefl: parts c)f 
thebeait. • - : . . -^ ; •• : .; 
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NOTES on dap. 8. 

7) It IS certainly a very nuftaken opinion, that fome old paf- 
rs of good land, fliould not be taken up. There is a time for 
things, and no land fliould lie in grafs for ever. I have, in my 
Q, old paftures which have lain time immemorial, and which 

worfe by one third, than I have known them within thefc^ 
years or lefs. I have other lands which have been inclofed 
XI the common fields, and fown down to grafs from about 

fame time, which will feed twice the quantity of Aock, as 

old paftures here alluded to, though not equal in quality. 
18 land has continued in good condition, by pafturing it with 
?p and other ftock, and may do fo for fome time, till it becomes 
[fy and hide bound, and then it ihould certainly be pared and 
ned, as fliould all* lands in this condition. But the ftewards 

landlords are averfe, to thcfe old paftures being difturbed, 
withftanding the advantage which might be derived to the 
lot, as well as the increafe of manure, and confiderable im- 
vemcnt of the land fo managed. 

'wo, three, or four years is fufficient time for this land to lie 
[rafs, and no land fhould lie more than ten or fifteen years, if 
benefit of the farmer is confidered, as well as that of the land- 
l. ji Yorkjhire Farmer* 

Faking upi old grafs land, and laying down the old tillage 
Is, I confider as material improvements. S, Blrks^ Efq* 

h) Not a doubt about it, in many places plowing old lays, and 
ing down new ones, are eflential to the landlords, as well ao 
farmers Intercft. Variety is charming even to old mother 
Ta. IV.P, 

It is pretty certain, that the puftures about Skipton and 
:Ic, at no time havt undergone the difcipline of a regular courfe 
illa;?e ; probably many of them might be improved by being 
cen up, thoroughly worked, cleaned, and Ikillfuily laid down 

1 the fineft hay feeds, before the richefs of the foil could be 
luftcd. Such an undertaking fhould" be executed by the land 
cr; it would be dangerous to truft the power to a common 
ler : if it were granted without very ftrift covenants, a drca*» 
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f\il havock might be expelled ; however, few of the proprietor 
would eafily be induced, to make-any experiment with the plough, 
upon thefe rich paPiures, and a doubt cannot be entertained, 
whether their value wouldibe very greatly reduced, by con 
Tcrting them permanently into arable lands. T, Tork^ Efq. 

Anfwer. — It is traly aftonifhhig, to hear any perfon in hi 
fenfes, fpeak in the above manner ; if good land was to receivi 
ihe injury he dreads from the plough, the greateft part of t 
land in the kingdom, would have long ago been reduced to ^i^ 
caput mortuum* The writer of this anfwer has often plowed ol 
grafs fields, without being fettered by the ftri(*l covenants, reco 
mended by Mr York ; and he can, with confidence, fay, that a 
ter being cropped for a number of years, they carry him as 
crops as ever. He thinks if leafes of a proper duration we 
granted, (he means much longer than 21 years), that land wou 
Hever be cxhauflcd ; but fliort leafes require both thefpura 
the whip, and fo the land is at lall injured* R, B^ 

y) The proprietors there are juflly afraid of the plough, wi ^t- "h 
its blefTed companion the tithe waggon. They will not fufier fc_ Xrse 
tenants to plough an acre, though, from the want of flraw, and ^ "Mr-mt 
very high price of bread corn, from diftant carriages, there is 

every encouragement to grow it, but the tithe- 

A Tork/hire Freeholders,^ 

{») We do not find this to be the cafe. Clover hay is a fn«-» ^— % 

richer food by itfclf, than when mixed with rye grafs. 7*. HT^ 

I 

if) The beft in the world almoft, in dry ftafons, for winni irm ^? ; 
and the worft,- in a bad one. . ffr^ p^^ 

[g) I fhould be very forry to contradict Mr Parkinfon's calc=-u. 
lation ; but I will venture to fay, that no other perfon can m 
the like profit by ao ewes. A, FarmcA 
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CHAPTER IX. 



GARDENS AKD ORCHARDS. 



1 



T 18 perhaps out of our piovincc to enter upon thefc 
articles, unlefs it be fo far as tefpedts the kitchen 
S^iden. Every farmer ought to have a piece of ground 
"Sfccljoining to his houfe, properly fenced, for raifing pot 
J^crbs and other vegetables ; and it would be advantage- 
ous that this was of fuch a fize as to admit cultivation 
^y the plough. The expences of a garden, in other 
^^fes, is often more than the value of the produce, and 
"^^c fee no caufe why vegetables of all kinds may not be 
^•lifed in a garden, according to this method, as well as 
I^otatoes, beans, and turnips, which are cultivated in the 
fields. 

Every cottager ought likewife to have a piece of 
ground for a garden, upon which he mav, at no ex- 
J^ence, raife vegetables for his family. "We fuppofe one 
Cxtcenth of a ftatute acre would be fully fufficient, and 
^his he could eafily cultivate by hand labour, during his 
leifure hours. 

A particular fpecies of plum grows at Sherborne, and 
in the neighbourhood, called the Winefour. It grows well, 
T>oth upon gravel and lime-done, i& hardy, a good bear- 
er, and anfwers upon any foil ; but does not bear To well, 
xior its flavour fo good on any as on lime-ftone or gravel. 
On a ftrong deep land, the trees run too much to wood, 
and do not bear fruit in proportion. Thefe plums blof- 
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fom better than any other fort, and are produced fro 
fuckers. The fruit fells from 21s. per peck^ when foun 
and good, to 4s. 6d. when cracked and damaged. The 
are eafily hurt by rain. 
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CHAPTER X. 



WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 



'HERE IS a great deal of oak and afti wood grown in 
the Weft Riding, which meets with a ready market 
he (hipping and manufafturing towns. Much is al- 
ifcd at the mines and coalieries. The Duke' of Nor- 
: has above 1500 acres of woodland in the parilh of 
fficid, and we believe great attention is paid, both by 
I and other proprietors, to the management of this 
lable article. Large quantities of logs and deals are 
►orted from the Baltic, which, at a future period, 
;htbe unnccefTary, if Scots fir, and larches, were 
ited upon the wafte grounds. 

Jeflrs Tweedale and Noble, ftewards to Mr Beaumont 
Brettonhall^ who pofTefTcs a great deal of valuable 
ber, fay, 

* It is the cuftom of the country, when a wood is rea* 
:o go down, to fet out apd leave as follows, viz. 

Every 2 1 years 

*oles, fuppofed to be left for a future fall, being judg- 
ed to be 20 years old, which, in 40 years more, 
it is fuppofed, would be timber trees, — left on an 
acre upon an average - - - 186 

Vecs, fuppofed to be 40 years old, left on an a- 
veragc per acre - . . 10 

imber treses, fuppofed to be 60 years old at the 
time they are ready to go down, judged to be 
taken down on an average per acre - lo 
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Reafons why the underivood is not kept cut quite down, 
viz. 

«< The brufti or underwood would not turn to any pre 
fit, except that it (lands for 21 years, and then it is tak- 
en down along with the timber, for difFerent ufes ; fuel 
as binding hedges, making riddles, burning for charcoal 
and many other ufes. The trees that are left are at fu< 
a diftance from one another, that they do not prevei 
any thing from growing, but what will pay in twenty 
years time : but if the brulh or under wood was k< 
quite cut down, it would neither be fo well for the tii 
ber and younger wood ; that method having been triei 
it was found that neither the wood nor the « bark mat 
fo much improvement, owing to its being ftarved in 
bottom, when the underwood was not admitted to groi 

*« A tree left for a future fall, is chiefly one that gro^ 
from its own ftem, and what we call a lording, ai 
perhaps only forty years old, which, to (land tweim 
years more, in general pays better than to take it do^ 
•at that age. 

<* It is fuppofed, when a fall of wood is ready to ^^^0 
down, that with the poles, underwood, &c. it is woar-t Ji 
fifty-five pounds per acre, upon an average. 

« The value of wood fet out to ftand for a future fza^^l, 
is judged, at the time of its being lefr, to be, upon an. si- 
verage, worth eighteen pounds per acre. 

*< The woodlands in general, if they (heuld be qtxi "Cc 
cleared of all the wood, underwood, &c. and put ii:^ 'Cio 
cultivation, which would be at an enormous expert c^<, 
it is fuppofed, would only, upon an average, be wor *h 
five (hillings per acre. 

" It remains to be added, as another reafon for tak.i «ng 
down wood in the manner we do, that by this metl^^jd 
we have wood for all forts of cullomers s and as C*J^ <^ 
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<:an difpofe of it to more atlvantagc and convenience. 
'J^lie fmall wood is ufed for laths, bafkets, puncheons 
f"oT coal pits, hedge flakes> Sec, the larger fur hufij.md- 
iry implements of evtry defcription ; tlie b.rgc timber 
3for houfe-carpenters, fiiip-carpciitcrs, coopers^ &c. &c." 

Much haslseen fald of late, relative to plantin^^ the 
nwafte grounds, and we cciicjr v/ltli thoTe who tliiak 
Xiach a fubjedl def*rves the (IriQcfl Invcflig itioHk Bri- 
tain, in a great meafure, depends on foreij;n CGuntri::s 
for being ftipplicd with timber, while thoufands and 
i4^oufands of acres at home, capable of producing it, are 
allowed to lye wade, and nearly unprodudivc. We do 
Jict mean to recommend an extenfion of wood, where 
^ he land is of a fuperior quality ; becaufe we are convin- 
oed that fuch foils will pay more under corn and grafp, 
l>iit furcly thofe parts to wliich nature has not been fo 
liberal in her gifts, cannot be mere advantageoufly em- 
ployed than in the grov/th of wood fuited to its foil, ft- 
t^iation, and climate, and there are very few of the moll 
bairen and expofed waftes but what, under proper care 
and attention, will produce wood of one kind or other. 

It cannot be too llrongly inculcated, that where a new 
plantation is to be made, the flridicft attention ought to 
be paid to fence it at the firft, in a fubllantial manner. 
if young timber is once injured, it never thrives after- 
^vards ; and a lofs of that nature renders the whole ori- 
ginal outlay in a manner ufelefs. 

Perhaps it would be of great public utility that an a£l 
^^thc legiflature was pafl'cd, requiring every Lnidcd pro- 
P^ietbr to have a certain number of acres cf his cftatc iu 
Woodland. If the profperity of the kinr^dom be con- 
ccrncd in our having a fufficient quantity of timber j 
^^A if the quantity be annually decreifing, a3 feme 
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late writers maintain ; then furely it ought to be a ma- 
terial objecS): with every landed gentleman to fupply tha 
deficiency, by laying out a certain portion of his eftat 

in the planting of trees. 

I ■ I - • .... 
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CHAPTER Xr. 
WASTE AND UNIMPROVED LANDS. 



'HE waftc lands. In this diftrift, are very extenfive, a- 
nioiinting, according to Mr Tuke's calculation, to two 
idred and fixty.five thoufand acres, which are capable, 
cultivation (a), and one hundred and forty thoufand 
cs, which are incapable of improvement, except by 
nting ; being rather more than one fourth of the 
ole lands of iht diftrift. If we add to thefe the com- 
n fields, which are alfo extenfive and fufceptiblc of 
much iniprovement as the wades, it will at once ap- 
iT how much remains to be done^ before the cultiva« 
n of the diftrift can be pronounced finifhed or per- 
Icd. 

The quantity of wade land is diminiOiing every day, 
inclofiire bills are frequently paffed for that purpofe ; 
t dill a great deal remains to be done. There are 
iny parts of thefe ^ades capable of great improvement 
divided and iniclofed. But the far greated part would 
t repay the expence of incloGng ; at fame time it is 
r opinion, that larches and Scots firs would thrive in 
iny fituations. {b) Wood of thefe kinds is much 
nted, and we apprehend, would pay the proprietor 
U, and contribute to the public convenience,' At any 
:e, as the wades are moftly common, the proportion 
longing to each proprietor ought to be afcertained, 
lich would enable him to improve his fliare in the man J 
r he might fee mod advantageous, (c) 

R i 
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The common fields, as is already faid, are numcro 

and extenfive, and the huibandry carritd on upon the 

is uniformly bad. They are generally of the beft kind r - -> £" 

foil •, but are worn out with long and fucccflive courfes cr — -% ^ 

cropping, \7h1ch have probably been the fame for fever .=i^ B 

centuries. The proprietors of ihem are mo(fly fenfib^ ^^ 

of the defects, neceflarily accompanying common icX 

management, which mull be evident to them from Ian 

rifing at leaft one fourth ^n value, when it is divided 

free fcopc allowed to the genius and talents of the farm- 

tr •, but the txpence of a particular a£l of divilion intiini. 

dates many from applying to pailiament for its intcrpo. 

fition. It wGulil therefore be of great utility that a g^nt» 

ral bill was psfTed for that purpofe, as is already the 

cafe in Scotland, leaving it to the judge ordinary of the 

bounds to put it in execution, when application for that 

purpofe was made by any of the proprietors* It would 

be neccflary in this bill to define the extent of manorial 

rights, and to fettle the proportion to be allowed for ^ 

tithee, in cafe they are not previoufly regulated. If the ^ 

fields are divided, we fee no neccfijty to force the pro- -^ 

prictcr, to inclofe whether he will or not^ as is done at ^ ■ 

prefeiit, in ccnfequcnce of the powers v^fted in the conw — - 

miflioners appointed to execute the refpe£livc inclofure ^^' 

bills. If the proprietor is attentive to his own interefl, .^t ^. 

he Will do it himfelf, without compulfion, and at the ^^-C 

fame time do it more frugally, than when it id executed -fc> d 

under a public commiflion. 

\Vith regard to the waile grounds which are very ex- — — :3- 
tenfive, they ought to be divided wherever they are com- — — ^- 
mon. Ac f rtftnt they are of very little profit to the -^^ e 
different proprietors, being in general vaflly overftock 
ed, unlefs where they arc flintsd paflures, which is no 
Irei-uent (</). If each per fon's proportion was duly af- 

G(rit-.uKdy he could manage his cvvH part as he faw mo 
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oonducjve to his intereft. If it was worth while, he 
*would inclofe and improve. If it anfwcred for planting, 
he might improve it in that manner -, or he would de- 
pafture it with fuch ftock as he judged moft proper and 
advantageous {e). 

As we have mentioned the Scots law for dividing com- 
rnons, we give the following extraft of the aft of par- 
liament paffed in 1695, for regulating that bufinefc. 

« All commons, excepting thofe belonging to the 
« Iting in property, or royal burghs in burgage, may be 

* divided at the inftance of any individual having intcr- 

* eft, by fummons raifed againft all perfons concerned, 

* before the Lords of SelTion, who are empowered to dif- 

* cufs the relevancy, to determine upon the rights and 

* intercfts of the parties concerned, to divide the fame 

* amongft them, and to grant commiffion for perambu- 

* lating, and taking all other necefiary probation, to be 

* reported to the Lords, and the procefs to be ultimately 

* determined by them, declaring, that the intereft of the 

* heritors having tight in the common fhall be eftimat- 

* cd according to the valuation of their refpccfiive lands 

* and properties ; and that a portion be adjudged to each 

* adjacent heritor in proportion to his property 5 with 

* power to the Lords to divide the mofles, if any be in 

* the common, among the parties having intereft j or 

* in cafe they cannot be conveniently divided, that they 

* remain in common, with free ifh and entry, whether 
^ divided or not.' 

Upon this article, Mr Payne at Frickley fayp, " A con- 
fiderable proportion of the arable land is uninclofcd, to 
the great obftruftion of agricultural improvement ; the 
advantages of inclofing are numerous and important. 
The liberal occupier of indojed land, whofe mind is ac- 
tively improved in the employment and incrcafe of hi& 
pioduccj^ with whom innovation has no fault, but wliea 
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it is ufclefs^ this man on inchfid land has not the vis I 
ertia of his (tupid neighbour to contend with him, 
fore he can commence any alteration in his manag 
tnent, that he is clearly convinced will be to his adva 
tage ; he is completely mafter of his land, which, in i 
open ftate, is fcarcely half his own. This is ftrongly ew.^* ^^ 
dent in the coltivation of turnips, or other vegetable ^g 




for the winter confumption of cattle'} they arc cohfta 
ly cultivated in inclofures, when they are never thou^lit 
of in the open fields in f6^e parts ; and I know '^no 
townfhip in this Riding, except that of Wath up^:>n 
Dcrne, where the turnips are cultivated in any degK^^c 
of perfeftion in open fields. At that place, they hz^^vc 
long been v/ifely unanimous on the management of tK^ir 
common fields, and in felling the whole turnip crop, 1:> j 
a valaation, to a perfon engaging to ftock them entirely 
Dvith flieep on the land : but even there, they cannot sk j"». 
ply their own produce to the improvement of their o^z^k^h 
ftock, nor have ihey it in their power to vary their msix-^- 
agement by the introduftion of any graffcs for more th^ it 
one crop in their rotation > both tflential articles, whc 51 
the improvement of live flock, particularly flieep, is f 
contemplation j this argument for inclofure might li- 
very amply dilated on, were I writing a treatife intteai 
of a letter^ for it is clearly of importance to the caufe. 
*' Common fields are frequent j the difference ofvalu< 
at prefent between conr.mcn field, and inclofed land 0^^ 




fimilar qxialiry, is about one-third greater fn favour qP^?^ 
the latter ; but if the fpirit of improvement was a little " 
more awr^kencd, this difFcrcnce would be greatly in- 
creafeJ. 

** Tlicrc arc greet tracfls of wrfie land in this neighbour- 
hood -, I may extend this remark to the whole county r* 
lands now utterly loft to the community, even in this ' 
rich and pcpulcus Riding; and be it mentioned to the 
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vxtter difgracc of every tiling in the country, that after a 
loiig period of years, in which this iiland has depended 
on foreigners for a part of its neceffiry confumption, 
xliefe lands are (lill wafte ; they are a complete nuifancc 
ro every occupier, who has the misfortune to border up- 
on them; whofe inclofures are certainly cxpofed to the 
inroads of their pining inhabitants, which you fcarccly 
^tdefs to \ytjheepy but for the bits of ragged wool they 
carry on their backs : the f^ats cf a5fivlty of thefe ani- 
mal$ arc fuch, that no fence can prevent their perform- 
ing them. Thefe waftes are certainly capable of every 
innprovement by inclofure, which is tYicixftne qua notu'** 
^Vc cannot dwell fufficiently upon the happy confe- 
<}ucnces, which would certainly accompany the cnaft- 
ixient of a law, for the general divifion of the common 
fields and waftes. The prefent mode is uncertain, in 
fbrae cafes impraflicable, where the lord of the manor, 
or the tithe holder refufe an agreement for their claims ; 



penGve in an eminent degree, allowing no oppofition 

is made, and even upon the fuppoficion, that an equal 

*^umbcr of inclofure bills will pafs annually, as has done 

*or an average of twenty years paft, which is as much 

*s can be cxpedted, yet fti}l the common fields,, and 

"^aftcs, will not be divided for a couple of centuries. 

yVhile we carneftly recommend a general divifion bill, 

"^v-c as decidedly recommend, that the inclofing of lands 

^Ught not to be a compulfory meafuve ; many fields will 

'^ot pay the expence 5 befides, if the legal obftruftions 

^^cre removed, every indevidual who difcerned his own 

^ntercft, would, in pradicable cafes, fet about that work 

Uimfelf, which he affiiredly would perform at far lefs 

^Xpcncc, than when the bufinefs is executed under the 

<^ontroul and direftion of perfons, who are in no fhape 

^ntcrcfted in the fuccefs of the meafure. 

Mr Stockdale at Knareiborougb, a gentleman to whom 
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we are under the greatefl: obligations, and who deferves tl 

thanks of the Board for his unwearied exertions to fac" 

litate the work, in which we were employed, defcribe ,^ 
in a circumftantial manner, the difficulties which attend^^:^^ 
the divifion of Knarefborough foreft, an extent of grout— 3 j 
of no lefs than 33,000 acres. Here follows his accou -^^^ 
of that buCnefs and the manner in which he improv ^^^ 
the (hare alloted to him. 

" The foreit of Knarefborough, till the year 1775, 
fifted of a great extent of ancient inclofed land, compr 
ed within eleven conftableries, or hamlets ; to which 
longed a traft of upwards of 30,000 acres of commc^rij 
whereon Knarefborough, and fcveral other towns, n.ot 
within the other conftableries, claimed, and had excer- 
cifed a right of common, and turbary, equally with the 
owners of property within thtfe eleven conftableries. 
This wafte, in its open flate, yielded the inhabitants 
fuel, and pafluragc for their fheep, horfes, and flock of 
young cattle j and fome opulent yeomanry profited ex- 
ceedingly thereby ; but to the necefTitous cottager, and 
indigent farmer, it was produ£livc of more fnconve- 
nience than advantage ; if not to themfclvcs, at leaft to 
the public at large, who was by that means deprived in 
a great meafure of the exertions of the farmer, and the 
labour of the cottager and their families ; for it afTorded 
their families a little milk, yet they would attempt to 
keepahorfe, and a fl.ock of fhcep. The firfl enabled 
them to flroll about the country in idlenefs, and the O^' 
cond, in the courfe of every three or four years, wctc 
fo reduced by the rot, and other difaflers, that, upc^^ 
the whole, they yielded no profit. 

" In 17701 after various flrug^les, an a£t wasobtain^^^ 
to divide and inclofe this extenfive wafte, and the powe ^^ 
thereof committed to no lefs than five commifBoncr' -^^ 
and three furvcycrs, all or mofl of them unequal to ih"^^ 
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>indeTtaking, from whom both great delay aai ex pence 
^ere incurred. After four years had ^lapfcd, an amend- 
o^cnt of this a£l became necefTary, v.hich was obtal.ied 
in ^774- Thereby a fixth comruiiTioncr was naniej, 
^1^0 bad beeu appointed a furveyor by the firil acl, and 
^'l^o had thought proper to execiue his duty by a deputy. 
1775, '^^ commillioners madj out a defcription of 
^Wir intended allotments -, and in or about the year 1 77i;> 
thcy executed their award, which unfortunately is dcII- 
^icnt in every ciTcntial requiilte : but wllh all thefc in- 
convenience?, the generality of proprietors, to whom 
"^Uotments were made, and particularly che fmaJl ones, 
*ct about a fpirited line of improvenr.ent. The poor coir 
^agcr and his family exchanged their indolence for a£live 
-^nduftry, and obtained extravagant wages ; and hundreds 
"^vere induced to offer their labour from diftant quarters ; 
labourers of every denomination, carpenters, joiners^ 
^naiths, and mafons, poured in, and met with conflanc 
crtiployment. And though, before the allotments were 
fct out, feveral riots had happened, the fccne was now 
^juite changed ; for with all the foreign aflillance, labour 
kept extravagantly high, and tlie work was executed do- 
i^c<5lively, and in a few years many inclofures almofl: pro- 
ft rate, andof courfe required making a fecond time. AiJ 
tliefc circumflances taken together, were a heavy load 
^pon the allotments, and in general rendered them very 
<iear purchafes. The foreft, however, got in a gre«t 
*"ncafure cultivated, and rendered a wonderful increafe 
c>f produft to the public, though at the expence of indi- 
viduals. A public, or turnpike road was opened through 
Vac centre of the forell, which afforded an eafy communi- 
<-'ation between Knaresborough and Skipton in Craven, 
^nd the manufafturing towns in the north-ead of Lan- 
calhire. And tliough fcarce a finglc cart was hc:f::re fcci^ 
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in the market of Skipton, not lefs than aoo are wcck'Jl^ ^ 
attendant on that market at prefent. 

** Inconfequenc^ the produft is increafed beyond cg^ ^^^ 
ception, the rents more than trebled, and population c^^^ 
vanced in a very high degree j indeed the lands, both ^u^ 
cient and thofe newly inclofed, being exonerated frorri 
tithe, a full fcope was given to fpiritcd cultivation ; and 
to the credit of fmall proprietprs, they took the lead j 
and brought their fmall (hares fir (I into the complete 1"^ 
ftate of cultivation (/).' I wi(h it was in my power c ^ 
fay ad much of the large proprietors, but fafl:s will nc^"* 
warrant it. On the contrary, I knov/ of very few me '■r^ 
t)f independent fortune, or others to whohi large tra^ ^ 
were either afligned as their flipulated fliare, or acquire -^ 
by purchafe, under the claufe for fale to defray the cx:^ - 
pence of the aft, who hiave made any improvement, a^ t 
fcarcelyefteftually ring- fenced their property, ' 

"Many impediments prevented their activity; firll, whstt 
\Vas to be done muft be committed to the care of fervanr*?, 
or agents ; fecondly, the extravagance of wages, by rea- 
fon of the want of inhabitants ; and above all, the itn* 
poflibility of letting large tracts as farms, where it muff 
be a feries of years before any returns could be expedeii, 
or even provifion obtained for their Working horfes. 
Thefl: cbllacles operated to a total negleft, or dcfcrtlon ; 
and in confcquencc, large trafls indeed at this^hour sr^ 
in their wild uncultivated ftate. 

« If I may be allowed to offer my fentlments how to 
turn thefc tradls to better advantage, I ihould advife 
building a number of cottages, with fuitable fmall out* 
buildlngr, and laying to each not more than lo acres o 
land ; tempt individuals by fuffering them to live rent 
free for the Srft feven years, but obliging them to brea 
up two acres annually, till the whole was improved ; th 
fix a reafonable rent, and add lo acres more for the fa 
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m, and conditions ; and fo proceed gradually, till the 
lolc of fuch part, as would admit of cultivation, was 
ne through. The land thus improved, would be con- 
CTcd by the inhabitants as the work of their own crea- 
n, arxd nothing but cruel treatment by their landlords 
»uld drive them away. In a few years population 
mid improve, and that once locally obtained, every 
icr difficulty would vani(h. 

** Several confidcrable trails of this foreft have fallen to 
r lot, both as affignments in right of former property, 
d by purchafe 5 mod of them were of the woril ftrata, 
ing either confined bogs, or cold fteril clay, mixed 
th white fand, and the furface, pared off for fuel, 
ttlc profit could be expefted from fuch kind of pro- 
Tty ; but neverthelefs, I attempted improvements, 
liich many condemned me for ; and I frankly confefs, 
y expectations were not gtatified, though I ftill flatter 
yTclf my efforts arc not wholly ufelcfs, as my errors 
ay probably enable others to benefit by (hunning the 
we plan. 

** I will ftate the means I firil took, and then point out 
c errors, of propriety of them 5 and aftef wards give a 
ort account of my prefent mode of management. 
•* When I firft took poffcrfiion of the chy parts, fo in- 
rc(fas ftatedj by being pared for fuel, I wai eager to 
^t my ring-fences completed, and thereby was led to 
vc extravagant wages, and by employing llrangers had 
lem badly executed ; thefe men wanting fubfiftence^ 
loncy, while completing a contTaft, were generally in 
dvance before their labour,, and rarely finiflied them, 
vcn in their own defe<Slive mode, and the work, par- 
icularly ftohe fences, was to do over again 5 this wa^ 
roily. I then purchafed oxen to plough with, and 
ploughed as deep as pofiible; by which means fiioncjr 
^^ft ploughed up, where none were expcded, which' 

S 2 
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would have made the fences, and faved a great deal 
the former expence of leading from a diftance. Had j 

now to begin, I (hould firft plough as deep as I cou ~^q| 
Mrith oxen, colleft the ftoncs raifed thereby, and makc^ ^^ 
broad cafe of a fence, at kafl: 30 inches, and raifc f^^^ 
wall no higher than the (lones would ferve to furrou ^rkd 
the allotment; and reft fatisfied therewith till the n^^^ct 
ploughing, whereby more ftones would arife, which^ j 
-U'ould ufe in raifing the wall gradually to its proj>cT 
height ; by thia means, the walls would be more 
ftantral, and raiftd at one- third of the expence. 

" After the firft deep ploughing, I left it in that ftatc 
year, expofcd to frofl: and heat, then harrowed well, a/i 
jiloughed acrofs, and added three chaldron, or ncarP ^ 
rco buftiels of lime per acre, to make the land fal^ an- 
correft the acidity : and in the fpring following fowci 
with oats, after a third ploughing ; and the next year "' 
peafe or vetches; then fallowed, and limed as bcforCs^^^r 
i^nd took two crops to each fallow fo limed, until ^ 
found the repetition of lime did harm, inftead of bein^^^ S 
of advantage. In place of this, I now take one crop td^^--^ 
each fallow, have better crop?, and favetwo guineas pci^ '^^ 
acre by withholding the lime, which colt me '34s. per' ^^^ 
chaldron ; by this means I get ©nly fix crops in twelve 
year?, but which produce more than eight crops by thi 
other mode, keep the land in better condition, and fav 
eight guineas, before c::pcndcd on lime. Probably Hi 
may be again necefTary at a future day ; but I am 
fident, that with fomc forts of lime, you may ufe it ti 
tlie hnd will neither pr • luce corn nor grafs. Tl 
quality of lime varies much ; we have two forts, 01 
burnt near Ferrybridge, and another at and near Knan 
borough ; where the heaps of the firft are laid, there 
always the bcft crop ; but where the heaps of the oti 
are laid, you will frequently find the land fteril for fe^i»^e- 
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^*^ years. The firft fort is burnt from compaft ftrong 

itoiie, the other from a porous marly Kone. At proper 

intervals I fow with grafs feeds, eat them the firft year 

^^^h fheep, and lay all my fold- yard compoft on the 

S^fs, except where fome fmall- parcels that will grow 

^^^nips demand it. But this kind of clay land will nei- 

^hcr anfwer well long in tillage, nor in grafs, but muft 

^^ frequently changed. By treating this cold clay foil 

*0. this mode, building fmall houfes and barns, and 

forking with oxen, I have improved the land fo as to be 

*ibie to let it at los. per acre ; but I muft obferve, that 

iiad it been litheable, the tithe alone would have utterly 

precluded my efforts, for the value pf the tithe would 

often have been more than my profit. 

- " In making my fubdivifions, I divided them into tcn- 
ucre inclofures as nearly as pofRble, and the year preceding 
the planting quick wood, or white thorns, I prepared the 
ground, where the fences were intended, by frequent 
ploughings, and planted potatoes. In the autumn, after 
thefe were gathered, I made a ditch, breaited the cam 
with ftones, and planted the wood behind the cam, 
taking care to have the ditch on the higher fide of the 
fence, fo as to intercept the water before it reaches the 
roots of my quick- wood ; and as warmth and (belter arc 
defirable attainments in ail high expofed firuations, 
within my fences I make a border plantation about 20 
feet wide, fence this ofF with qulck-wocd, and alfo fill 
my fubdivifion fences with foreit trees mod adapted to 
tlie foil. For though thefe may ultimately prove in- 
jurious both to the fences and the land, ytt when that 
begins to be the cair, they are eafjly taken do'.vr, and 
Itrve for (lakes and L*;ndi::g£, when the hedges require 
cutting. As water is not always to be had in Lvrry 
iituation where it is wanted, I make a f juuro, or rcui.cl 
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pond, where the fences intevfeft one another, (o as t: 
make one pond fenre to fuppl^ four ctofes, thus : 



■ ■ I ! 



o 



" By this means, I can either plough 6r piafture znj 
clofe without inconvenience, and if the ftrata be ever (d 
open or porous, yet thofe ponds are cafily made reten- 
tive, by digging them deep, then laying a covering of 
lime, or lime aflies, at the bottom and fides, which will 
prevent worms and moles working ; afterwards puddle it 
well with earth and water, and when that is got dry,' 
pave with fmall ftohes the inlets out of each clofe for 
the cattle to drink at ; and then open ditches to lef wate# 
into, and out of the ponds ; and, if well executed, they 
will afford a due fupply of water during any dry feafon. 
A farm of this unkindly foil, and high (ituation, will turn 
to beft account in having it occupied in tegular courfes 
of one- third arable, one- third meadow, and the remain- 
der pafture, (locked with young breeding (lock ^ and by 
changing the land from meadow to pafture, and pafture 
to arable in due fucceffion, and always wintering a^ 
much or more ftock than you can fupport in fummer/ 
you will of courfe raife confidcfable portions of dung, 
and thereby ultimately improve the foil. This plan is, 
however, to be far exceeded in rapid improvement where 
inhabitants abound, fo as to enable you to let your pro- 
perty in fmall parcels, by building fmall, yet fuch builds 
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fQgs as are calcalated to anfwer the putpofe of any 
e(tabli(hed manufa£iory. 

*^ In the cultivation of my boggy allotments, I was 
equally erroneous in my firft outfet ; for I ruChed hallily 
to cfFedl a drainage, ai^d purfued die advice and plan of 
ome very well verfed in that operation, where the defers 
were only furface water, or day fpringsj my drains 
were judiciouily placed, well cut, properly filled, and 
Ample bottom apertures kft ; but unfortunately the na- 
ture of the fprings, or water^ was of the fame hard 
incruftinating quality as the dropptag well at Knaref* 
thorough, and this foon adhered to the fides, an<l every 
ooftrucling particle within the drains^ fo as to block 
^hciii up ; I was then obliged to trpen them, and lufFer 
^hcm to remain open, at leaft for a conGderable tirtie ; 
^ven fome of them, yet emit fuch hard water as not to 
^Uqw of covering. This occafioned much expcnce, and 
fome delay ; but having go^ the furface water ofl^ I pared 
^tid burnt, and took rape or turnip, and a fucceffion of 
^5it8 and fallow, till I could get it into a ftate for grafs ; 
^Tid then 1 fowcd fuch parts as were become firm by 
graining, with hay feeds, and a fpecies of clover called 
^ow grafs, being our native honeyfuckle grafs, which is 
^rennial, and having a folid ftem, dees not contain fo 
^uch fixed air as red clover, and confecjuently never 
Iblows cattle. 

<* In this ftatp it has remained eight or ten years, is 

very good pafturage, and will even feed a Scotch bullock. 

Such parts as were too boggy to be totally correfted, I 

have made into willow garths, and plantations of other 

aquatics, which thrive tolerably well ; and in a few years 

I have no doubt will yield confiderable profit. I ftiil 

keep draining them where defers appear ; and when I 

am fully convinced the covered drains will not require 

opening again, and that the land will bear the operation 
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of the plough, . I will turn the fwarth dowiii roll, a. 
then fow with oats before I harrow, afterwards harr 
the feeds in, and roll again. The next autumn, winter 
fallow, and in the fucceeding fpring prepare the land rc>r 
turnips; and in the year following, if the land is C^aF- 
ficiently clean, fow oats and hay feeds, cow grafs, a.nd 
white clover, and then convert it to pafturage. 

<f When the land, which is of a loofe black earth, ^uras 
lad in turnips, it happened to be a very frofty hard 
winter, yet I obfcrved that the turnips that grew thereon 
were lefs afFefted by the weather, and lalled good long-er 
in the fpring, than any that grew on much better foil«^ . 
nnd this I have Hnce often noticed on land of the farsne 
quality in other fituations,'' 

We have juft one thing more to add upon this hea.cl, 
and that is, to fugged the propriety of declaring inclolisng 
bills to be public afls, fo long as the prefent fyCtein is 
adhered to. We underfland, when any legal difpuLte 
^rifes, in confequence of thefe bills, that the judges ^jvill 
receive nothing but a certifyed copy, the procuring cf 
which is an additional expcnce to the parties. 
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NOTES on CbapUr 11. 

(«) Great part of which, call loudly for improvement by the 
plough and the li)ade ; may the call be obeyed, <wft we Jight^ and 
'Ufco've, and hammer, till we have not bread to eat. IK P. 

W Not a doubt of it; fcarcely a bleak hill in the ifland, where 
^ood of one kind or other would not thrive : many a fpot is con- 
dcnnncd by planters for want of afcertaining, in a fmall nurfery' 
^hich kinds of trees will fuit the foil and climate, previoufly to 
the formationof any plantation. ul Torkjhlre Freeholder^ 

is) This a moft neceflary confideration, and well defexving the 
wtmoft attention of the Board ; to fay more on the fubjcdl tha;i is 
incntioned in the text would be fuperfluous. 

A Yorkjhtre Farmer, 

(<0 It is certainly true, that ynftinted commons are eat up by 
"Mercenary and opulent individuals, and fo overlooked, that they 
can be of no real fervice, either to themfclves or others ; whereas 
*f commons were ftinted, the poor cottager who could not ftock 
'^'s part, might receive a valuable corapenfation for his right, 
^us a proportional ftock would be put upon them, and every 
9nc receive advantage. This is only fuggcfted, however, where in- 
clofureg cannot be accompliftied ; but if a general inclofure could 
^ obtaiised, it would molt certainly be produdive of great na- 
**onal advantage. A YorkJInre Farmer- 

(^) All the waftfi lands, ought to be divided as foon as poflible, 
*o as every proprietor might have an opportunity of improving 
"is lliare, in one way or other. 7*. if. 

\f^ Here is a proof in point to the argument refpeding fmall 
*^^rris. /r. Fox. 

'^rtjcjjef, — i^Qt at all, it is only in favour of fmall proprietors. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



IMPROVEMENTS. 



I 



Sect. i. — Draining. 

"•HIS mofl: ufeful praftice ought never to be tie:' 
glecled by the farmer ; a?, where the nature of tl:^ ^ 
foil, and fituation of the ground requires it, no mon^ J 
can be fo advantageoufly expended (<«}. In our furv^ \ 
of the V/cft Riding, we found draining was affiduoufl y 
attended to, in many places 5 but that, in others, it wc^^s 
cither totally neglefted, or imperfeftly performed : i. ^ 
particular, that ufeful meafure of clearing out the watc^''' 
furrows, upon the tillage fields, which is abfolutd Y 
neceiTary upon moill: foils, v/as very negligently c^-^" 
ecutcd (/■). As foon as poffible after a field is tith^=^r 
plou^'hed or fown, the v/hole furrow ;ilcng the end c: ->^ 
the Held, bciwi::t and the head- ridge, together with fucr' ^* 
parts of the field itfelf where the water, from want it:— >' 
level, cannot get off, fhould be ciigged of a proper dept -ff"' 
and perfeftly cleaned out. This lays the field in fjch 
fituation, that the greateft falls of rain run off immeA 
attly 'y and a due attention to this practice, conftitute^ 
in a material m:;nner, the difference bctwirt the gotr 
and the bad farmer. 

Kollow drains are executed in various ways. In for^ 
places the faoulder drain prevails. This i:» done ^ 
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digging the bottom of the drain narrower than the top, 
and covering it with the furface fod, which may do in 
fome cafes where the fward is ftrong, but never can be 
fully depended upon. Where they are filled with ftones, 
fome times the largeit Jare fet upon their edge, calling 
inwards, till they join, which leaves a fmall vacuity for 
the -water running, and they are then filled up with 
fmall ftones. In other places this is done with bricks; 
but where plenty of materials allow it, we never could 
difccrn a more efficacious method of filling drains, than 
oy doing it with round land ftones thrown in indifcri- 
"Tfiinately, which, if care is taken that no earfh is mixtd 
aniongft them, and the top well covered with ft raw be- 
fore they are filled up, will run longer, and be \t(s liabld 
^o interruption than when a vacuity is left by either 
fetting the firft ftones upon their edge, or by walling the 
"des^ and covering with flat ftones, and at the fariie time 
*^ confide rably cheaper. 

. A gentleman near Skipton writes us as follows : — ^ 

The greaiteft improvement I hear of is in the mode 

^* draining, which is now done with ftones above and 

DC low, and walled with them on each fide : the price of 

^bis work for ai yard deep, is about is. 6d. per rood of 

^even yards, including the ftones, a cart load of which 

^^*U complete a rood, and is worth about 3d. at the; 

^^arry. There is llkewife a kind called a ftioulder drains 

P^aflicable only in clay lands, which is made by ufing a 

*^^rrower pointed fpade at the bottom, which leaves ai 

^^nd of ftielf, or flioulder^ on each fide, to prevent the 

^^*'th with which it is filled, from falling to the bottom : 

^^e uppermbft fpadcful is firft laid in with the turf 

^^>vnwards,' and then filkd with the mould ; the furplus 

N^s there is always fome) is cither made into a com poll 

^^ith lime^ or fpread immediately upon the land. The 

P^ice of this fort of draining is about 6d. per rood, at a 

^ T 3 
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yard deep ; and fo on in proportion. The drains, 

fore thefe abovementioned were introduced, were nftia?^ ^i 

covered with brufli-wood, or perhaps ftraw or rufties.*' — 



Sect. 2 -^Irrigation, 

In many parts, efpecially in the manufafturiiig ^/^ 
tiift, great improvement is made upon the grafs fie* J7(/^ 
by watering or floating them (c). Mr Walker^ ^^ 
Crow-neft, is the mod particular in this refpcfl, and has 
his water fo admirably difpofed, that he can float the 
grcateft part of his fields^ whenever he thinks convenien r- 
"We do not pretend to be acquainted with this branch o ^ 
hufbandry ; but in fome places, we were told, its af -^ 
vantages were equal to a top.dreffing of manure. 

Mr Ellerfliiw, at Chaple-le-date, near Ingleton, gav^^^ 
us a particular account' of the manner ufed by him, zn^^^ 
feveral of his neighbours, to water their fields. Thej^^ '^ 
float it early in the fpring, which rots the mofs, cn-*--^^' 
riches the ground, and confequently produces an addi— --* ^ 
tional quantity of grafs, Where a fuflicient quantity 0^ ^=^f 
water can be got, and proper levels found, it certainly i^ ^ ^^ 
the cheapeft and probably the mod efficacious way ot ^^^^^^ 
enriching ground. After all, a good deal of judgmen*- -C^^nt 
is required to perform this operation in a proper manner ="3^ -^» 



e 
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SecT. 3. — Paring and Burning, 

Our informrtion on this head, was various and coir-:^ n- 
tradictory. In fome places, the pra<flice is prohibited^*- 'df 
unlefs with the confent of the proprietor. In others, it 

is deemed the bell method for breaking up all gra -^■i/i 
grounds, and is not fuppofed to wafte the foil in ar --ij 
fhape. Our opinion is, that upon fome grounds, parir — 3g 
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d burning may be good management, partkuhrly 
on rough coarfc fward, which cannot other wife be 
ilj brought into a proper (bate of cuitlvatioh. ' But 
It upon the whole, it is a practice that fhould ber 
itioufly ufed, as it tends in a material degree to exhault 
i impoyerifli the foil (ct). The expence of paring 
d burning of land, with the fpreading of the afhes^ 
frorh 1 8s. to 24s. per acre. 

An. intelligent gentleman, In the neighbourhood of 
>ncafter, has favoured us with his fentlments on the 
>ft proper foils for paring and burning. 
«* All old grafs fields, which are huflcy and will not 
Gly pulverife, ought to be pared and burned, as no 
id is proper for raifing corn before it is thoroughly 
juced ; and this is accomplifhed in a more fpeedy 
»Diier by paring and burning, than by any other pro« 
fs. The foil is alfo enriched by thefe operations, 
ubf, and worms are deftroyed, and a fermentation 
cafioned, fometfaing fimilar to that of yeaft amonglt 
»ur and water. Grubs and worms prevail much in all: 
efe old grafs fields ; and, before they are extirpated, 
e corn fown upon them is in danger of periftiing, for 
ant of proper food. This is a fa£l well known to 
ery praftical farmer who has broke up fuch foils. 

*^ Limeftone and Heath lands are well adapted for 
iring and burning, as they are generally poor; and the 
hes, by a£ling as a manure, produce good crops after- 
ards. 

*• Carr- land y or peat earthy fuit for paring and burn- 
g bed of all, as it is difficult to pulverife fuch foils 
, any other way. The roots of the herbage which 
ows upon them, are fo ftrong that the. furface is 
icrcby bound fad like a matt, but paring and burning 
:moves this obdrudtion at once, and ccnfeq^uently 
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bught to be adopted when foils of this kind arc brought 
into cultivation. 

** Sand foils lefs fuite for paring and burnJng, as fand 
is an expcllcr of fire, and will not burn to aflies. Clay 
is alfo innproper for burning, for it thereby becomes 
brick -J nor can I recommend the hazel earths, which 
generally carry a fine fwarth, as being fuitabie for paring 
and burning-, they are not difBcult to puherife, and 
are foon brought into a proper ftate for carrying C6rn 
trops." 



Sect. 4. — Manures 1 

This is a fubjeft which deferves particular attentioW 
as it is upon the folid foundation of manuring that cvcr^ 
good fyftem of hufbandry muft be built. 

The manures ufed in the Weft Riding, befides thofe 
generally ufed in other parts of the kingdom^ are bonesy 
horn fhavings, and rape duft, withTcveral other articled 
of refufe from the manufa6luring towns ; and from the 
accounts we received, the cfFefls of thefe ea^traordinary 
manures are highly beneficial. With regard to the lime 
hufbandry, and the colledtion and application of home- 
made dung, we apprehend the praftice of the diftrift is 
very faulty, and we fhall give our rcafons for this opinion. 

I ft, In the pafturc parts of the country, the hay. is 
confumed upon the fieK^, and from its being thrown 
indifcriminatcly upon the ground, the dung may be faid 
to be in great mcafiire loft [e)y at Icaft the value of it is 
much reduced in comparifon to what it would be, if the 
hay was eaten at home in the houfe,- or the yard 5 and 
the dung carefully collefted together in a heap, fo as 
fermentation might properly take place. We decidedly 



condemn tlie eating hay in the ficW, as occafioning gieat — 
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aftc of that neceffiiry article, independent of the lofs 
rflained by the improper application of the dung, 

adly. The home-made dung, in the above parts of the 
>untry, is generally laid upon the rich pafture fields* 
'hich have been cut that feafon for hay, and not upon 
le tillage lands. We have doubts, whether dung can 
vcT be applied with equal propriety, as upon well 
rrought fallows. If the dung exceeds the quantity 
eceffary for the fallows, which in few (ituations will bp 
he cafe, it ought to be laid upon other parts of the farm, 
(rhich are under the plough, and not upon the grafs 
ields, which when properly fown down, will fufficiently 
mprove themfelves (/). 

In the corn diftridis, dung is applied with more 
udgment, it being generally laid upon the fallow or 
rurnip break, though even there it is fometimes laid 
jpon the grafs. We are of opinion, ,a great deal 
more dung might be accumulated, if the ftubbles were 
cut lower than is prefently done (g). B^arley and oats 
are often cut with the fcyihe, which fo far obviates 
this argument ; but wheat, which is the prevailing crop, 
is always cut with the fickle. 

From not feeing the crops upon the ground we cannot 

fay with precifion what proportion of the ftraw might 

l)e left. But, from a careful examination of the ftubbles, 

we fuppofe it at lead to be one-third {h). This not only 

occafions a great lofs of grain, as all the ftraggling heads 

are thereby left, but alfo deprives the farmer of a large 

portion of home manure, for the dry Rubble, left upon 

the field, will never ferment ; it is therefore of no ufe to 

enrich the ground, and occafions great inconvenience, 

when the land is ploughed down afterwards, 

To afccrtain the difference betwixt high and low 

cutting, an experiment was made upon part of a field of 

wheat, two ridges of which, were cut clofe by the 
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ground, and the other two confidcrably higher, thouj 
iiot fo high as the general run of the Yorkfliire ilubbh 
Each of the divifions was apparently of equal qualitr 
iand meafured a trifle more than a quarter of a Scot* 
acre, which is above one fifth larger than the Engli 
ftatutc acre. The crop was ftookcd feparateljr, and tr' 

time taken to the part cut low, was i hour and 24 minut ^ 

of 8 fliearers, while the high cutting[was performed bv ^t^e 
ifame number of hands, in 48 njinutes. The wages p ^. S. <f 
that week were i8d. per day, and the fuppofed expert ^;^e 
of maintenance 6d. or 2s. per day altogether. Whx^^ 
threlhed, the grain and draw were carefully mcafnT^d 
and weighed, and the refult of the c:cpcriinen^ y/as sj 
follows : 

Rc/ulf — 8 (hearers, 1 hour 24 minutes, at 

2s. per day, or 2 2id, per hour - L. o » 4 
The fame hands 48 minutes - - 0x4 



Difference of expence ... 010 

in favour of high cutting one (hilling, or four (hillings 
per acre. 

I4 pecks of wheat more upon the low cuttcd 

ridges, than thofe cutted high at is. 4d. 

per peck - - - L. o i 

14 Stones (22 averdupois pounds) of more 

ilraw, at 2d. per ftone - - 02 



04 ^ 
or fixteen (hilings per Scotch acre. 

From which deduct the increafed expence of cuttin ,^S* 
there remains a benefit of twelve (hillings per acre :^-*^ 
favour of low cutting. 

The above trial according to the bed of our judgmci^^ ^^ 
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'vi'as fairly made, and the reafon wliich urged us to make 
it; -wras to (ilence the objections of feme neighbours, who 
alledged lovr (hearing was not proStable. It is proper 
to obfcnre, that the field of wheat on which the trial 
was made, was not broke down nor draggled, To was in 
a favourable conJifion for hii^h cutting. We liave ktn 
wheat fields, where three times the qaantlty might have 
been left, unlefs great pains were ufed. Barley is 
another grain that requires careful handling, as, where 
the bottom is rough, or the draw fhort, It is almolt 
impoflible to make good worL The utility of taking 
care of a crop is fo evident, tliat we prelume it is unne- 
<^cflary to urge arguments in favour of what few will 
contra^ift, although they have not patience to praftifeU. 
What can be more abfurd, than for a farmer to carry on 
»U the previous operations with accuracy, and when 
*hc objcS of his labour is come to perfe6lion, to allow 
*t to be hafhed and mangled by his {hearers at harveft ? 

'X'hc farmer is in many cafes deprived of a due qun- 
tity of dung, by keeping too many cattle. We venture 
^o lay it down as a rule, that no greater number ihould 
be kept, than is neceffary to reduce the ftraw to putre- 
^a^ion. When more are kept, although the quality of 
the dung may be improved, yet the quantity is curtailed. 

l3one duft, or as it is called, handtiUagej is ufed 

^^ great extent upon all the fields for twenty miles 

^ound Sheffield^ Bones of all kinds are gathered with 

^he greateft indu(lry, and are even imported from dlllant 

places. They ere broke through a mill made fi^r that 

purpofe J arc fometimes laid on the ground without anv 

*^t3Kture ; but it is fuppofed moil advantageous to mix 

^Hem up with rich earth, into a compoft, and when 

fermentation has taken place, 13 the proper time to lay 

^hem en the ground, ^Ve alfo heard of another 

V 
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manure, which can never be more than a local one, ^^-^ ^t j 
the rcfufe of hogs bridles from the hrulh inaniifador 1 ^=^ 
One gentleman informed us thai he had manured Hc^j ^y 
acres with this rcfufe, and that its tfTrft greatly rV_x r, 
pafTcd that of flrcet c^ung, which the reft of the Cl^z^li 
had been covered wich. 

liime is applied to the greateft part of the hiui in 
cultivation^ and the quantity laid on ac one timt, is do 
inconCderablc, that in our humble opinion, it can never 
produce the intended cff;:£l. Whenever v/e fpcixk 
againft a general pratlice, we do it with difiidence ; !>i-it 
upon this occafion, ws cannot refrain from cxprrffix^g 
our diflatisfaclion, both with the quantity applied, at *- ^ 
the frequent repetition of this article (i). 

The farmer is too often obliged, by the covcnan'*^* 
fubfitting between him and his landlord, to throw lin^- ^ 
upon land, where, in the real fenfe of the urord, it ^^-* 
thrown away. It muft appear cxceedinj^ly abfar 
to any perfon, who knows the manner in which lim 
operates, and the number of years its cfFcfts continu 
that the farmer fhould be cbli^red to lime his Kind ever 
third year, whctiier it needs it or not. Thiu is doifc- 
by every leafc, where two crops are only allowe 
to a fallow, and where it is covtnr.nled to lay lime upc 
that fallow. The fpeclfied quanilty is in many cafes C 
Imall, being fometimes one cbaidcr, or a chalder and 
.half, that it never can produce cficcls adequate to t!"" 
cxpence, or indeed any cL'pence a: a!i. It may be fai« 
that by frequently laying on fmall quaiititici', that a fii 
ficient dofe is given at iaft. This argument is plaufibl 
but it (hould be remembered, that the cficfls of the fn 
partial liming, is probably were off, brfcre the frco? 
comes to its affiftance ; and that if the liril is ftimu 
tirg and fermenting the land, the ftcond is only a p 
fligal waflc of e::pence. 
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Cut why obl'ige the farmer to lay lime upon his land 
at all ? If it be for his intereff, he will do it without any 
bWrijratory claufc in his leafe 5 if it is not for his interetl* 
a burden is laid on his (lioulders, that can give bcnefi 
to none. It is.furprifing, proprietors fliould indft upon 
this ; for lime has never been under Hood to improve the 
^eal value of the foil, in a permanent manner, but is 
generally confkleted as a (limulud^ or ufed to procure 
a temporary exertion. 

"We were particularly aftxious to afcertain the quantity 
of Ihne laid upon an acre, and we found it to be. in 
different places^ from t chalder, or 32 bufliels, to loo 
Oufliels. Some people may ufe rather more, but from 
60 to 70 bufliels per acre, may be regarded as an 
Average \ a quantity very inadequate, in our humble 
Opinion, to the intended purpofe. 

.I-iime, in the Weft Riding, is principally applied to 

lallow, and fpread upon the ground immediately before 

^hc laft ploughing. We judge, unlefs in fome particular 

Cafes, it would be ufed with as much advantage and 

^^>th greater convenience upon the grafs fielJs. For in« 

'taricc, inftcad of laying it upon the fallow, preparatory 

^^ turnips, or upon the clean fummcr fallow, let it be 

'aid upon the clover crop, which is the third of the ufual 

^^<TUencc ; or, upon the paftnre lands, previous to break*. 

"^e them up for c6rn (i). The land is generally at that 

*»rne in a fituation proper for the operation* of lime, and 

'^ Can be applied, at different periods, witli lefs trouble 

**^ci inconvenience to the farmer. 

In no praflice whatever, has greater errors been Cont^' 

**^ittcd, than in the management of land, after it hatf 

**«cn fimcd. This manure as it Fs called by fonrr-j 

T^rfons, or ftimulus as it is called by others, has bceif 

^fcd With wonderful fuccefs, in cveryjiart of the i(land,« 
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a:id Was known to the ancient Britons before the landi 
or the Romans under Julius Ccefar. From its cffc 
the flrongfcll foils are rendered free and pliable^ whii J 
thofe of an oppofite quality, are rendered compa6ia&:i4 
firm. AIthouj;h the confequenccs attending lime ka^>^c 
generally proved very bancficialy in the firft inftanc<2y 
(linve being often as fuperior to dung, as dung is ro 
nothing,) yet great errors have been committed in tl:^c 
after mode of management, by perfifting in corn crof7»s 
till the land was cxhaufted. When land is reduced c^ 
tills (late, i: will be found juft as much loll money tr 
give it a fccond dofc, before it is enriched by dung, 
refrcfncd with grafs, when a repetition may be give 
with certain ad vantage. 

The quantity of lime we have been in ufe of layln 
on an acre of ground, is from 250 to 300 bufiiels^ whic 
is from 200 to 240 buQiels to the Engiifli ftatutc acre 
but much depends upon the nature of the foil, upon it 
prefent condition, upon the quality of the lime, and upofl 
its being properly incorporated with the foil. It is 2m 
all times fafcr to increafe than to diminifli the abor" 
quantities, as an over-dofe Is feldcm hurtful, cfpeciall 
upon llroHji foils. 

Much difpute has talicn place upon the bed mode c: 
applying lime, whether in a hot powdered (late, or whc- 
it is (ffiffe ? wheiher on grafs or fallow land f and, when aj 
plied to the former, whether this ought to be done 
year or two before it is broke vp ? The writer of tl" 
report, who probably has l:.T:ed as much ground as a 
of his profeflicn, can with confidence maintain, t 
vhere the land is in tliat fiare, which conftituticn 
difpofcs it to receive benefit from the applicaticr 
calcareous matter, t/.at h when it has lain long in g 
or is fufllciently enriched with dung, or other man 
tnat iime will in thefj cafvfs operate in whatever for 
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upon whatever furface it is applied. It is certainly the 
thrifticft way of ufing it, to lay it on in its powdered 
(late, and probably it gets fooner into a£lion, when ad- 
miniftered to a well pulverifed fallow ; but that the 
€H>nrequences will be equally beneficial in a year or two, 
that is as foon as the lime is fairly mixed with the foil, 
vvc have not the fmallcft doubt. 

It has been thought that when lime is applied to grafs 
lands, the fafeft way of doing it, is to lay it on a year or 
t'wro before the field is intended to be broke up, other- 
"^•^ifc the lime will be buried in the bottom of the furrow. 
The writer once tried an experiment to afcertain the 
^a^. He limed thirty acres at the rate of 250 buflicls 
per acre. A part was limed three years before ploughing, 
another part two years, another part one year, and the 
remainder about 8 or 10 days before the ploughing com- 
menced. At harveft the whole crop which was oats 
'^^as equally good, and the bed proof that the lime had 
concimenced operation was, that twenty acres of the fame 
£wld cot limed, were full 15 bulhels pcK acre (hort of the 
qtiantity produced on the reft of the field. 

'VTc have had occafion to fee that lime is ufelefs upon 
fo xxie foils, chiefly thofe of a moorifii or foft nature, which 
)i?4^ebeen previouHy limed and hard cropped afterwards ;- 
I>«At if a Cmilar quantity was v/rought up in a com. 
poll of earth, &c. that the confequences were highly 
^cr*cficial- We are inclined to think, this is the fafeft 
^*^ay of repeating lime upon foils that do not pofTefs 
JX^uch vegetable fubftances •, at Icaft, from trials repeatedly 
'^^adc, we have never been ditapolnted. 

If thefe compofls arc made up on the head ridge of 
the ficldy or on any rich land adjoining, and wrought 
"Wholly with the plough and harrow, they are not more 
•^^penfive than ordinary manures. The great objeft is 
*^ fave carriage^ as from the quantity required to cover 
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an acre, the charge is conffderable when brought fro.^^ 
any diftance. 

It id believed that theoretical M^riters are often muc 2i 
miftaken with regard to the nature and operation o-^ 
lime. Indeed few branches of agricultural fcience ar^ 
lefs Underflood, and we may venture to fay the fubjefT* 
will not be better underftood, without teforting to 
body of faBs, Many of our writers are like the phil 
fophers who figured before Lord Bacon^s day; the 
form a theory, and bring their fa£ls to that (landard 
inftead of building their theories upon the folid foanda 
tion of fa£ls and experiments* 

Judging upon thefe principles, that more ufeful in- 
formation will be communicated to the public,- by a 
pra£lical paper upon this important fubjed;, than by t 
pompous parade of philofophical knowledge coached in 
technical terms; we therefore give a place to the fol- 
lowing paper, upon the application of lime, furniOied u 
by a farmer in this coi^ntry, who has ufcd lime to ac 
great extent, and attentively marked the progrefs of it 
operation upon a varlctv of foils. 

" In the year 1778, I limed a field, the foil of which 
was principally compofed of thin clay, upon a bottom 
retentive of moifture. The field was fallowed from 
grafs, and the lime which was completely ejfete^ or wet 
was applied in the fpriiig thereafter, at the rate of 43 bolls 
per acre. The field was fovn with oats, but no benefit 
was received the firfl: year from the application. The' 
next year the ground turned Icofcr, and a ftrong fet- 
mcnta.tion took place, the elFcfts of Virhich have riot ye 
entirely ceafed, 

" The fame year I limed a field of real moorifii foil 
which had formerly been over- cropped, after tlie applica 
tion of lime. The land was fummer fallowed, and th 
lime laid on the next fpring, v/hen it was ffffte^ b 
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instead of producing beneficial confequences, the crops 
have repeatedly j/?/v^^^, and the value of the lime may be 
confid^red as loft. 

** 1789. Limed another field of the fame quality, but 
trie lime was applied hot. The fame confcqiiences 
followed, as in the field lad mentioned. After being 
fallowed and dunged, the lime appeared to operate, but 
not to a fufBcient extent for defraying the expence. 

*« 1781. Fallowed a field of moori(h foil, which had 
formerly been limed •, tried lime upon a part of it, 
Vfr'hich \f2LS laid on hot ; very little difference however 
appeared betwixt' the crops of corn and grafs upon 
cither pares ; the fame year limed a field of old grafs 
^pon the furface, which carried no marks of having ever 
fc^en limed. The foil was partly a thin clay, and partly 
^f a foft fandy nature, but all incumbent upon a wet 
bottom. The effcfts were trifling for the firft and 
fecond years, but after being completely fallowed, the 
5^onfequences were aftonifliing. It has fiace that time 
*^ccn twice in grafs, and the lime continues in fill vigour 
P^ aaion. 

** 1784. Limed part of a field of a foft loamy foil, 
*^pon a wet bottom, when under fummcr fallow. The 
***^^e was hid on dry, and operated the firft ye^r. In 
'^rrie feafons the crop upon the limed part, has been 
5^^=xily double more bulk than upon the unlimed part. 

** 1787. Limed a fallow field which had been 

*^t:c:ly/m old padure, compofed of ftrong loam in- 

^^^mbent upon clay. The lime was laid on hot before 

*^a.T"vcft, and appeared to operate immediately. The 

crops have been uniformly good fiuce that time, although 

It has been in grafs but one year. The fame year, 

covered a field of the fame foil v/ith a compoft of lime 

^nd earth, which produced efFffls not inferior to thofe 

^poa the laft mentioned field. The quantity of lime 
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ufed was 20 bolls per acre, which was fpread upon 
high broad headridge, frequently turned by the ploug 
and laid upon the ground after being fummer fiilowed^ 

" 1789. Limed a field of grafs land compofed of thi ^ 
(harp loam 5 the lime was laid on hot before winter, an 
Its eiFefts appeared upon the firft crop. 

" 1790. Limed a confiderable part of a large field thx 
had been four years in grafs ; the foil principally loam 
but of feveral varieties, and the lime was laid on a 
difibrent times, but the whole operated equally well th 
firft crop. The fuccceding year, what had not bee 
limed was fummer fallowed ; the half of which wa 
then limed, which has anfwered equally well, while th« 
crops upon the part unlimed are greatly inferior. 

** 1 79 1. Limed a grafs field of foft loam, which 
ploughed the following year 5 the lime was ejff^eSe whc 
applied, and operated immediately. . 

<* 1 794. Limed a grafs field of thin clay 5 the li 
was completely efeU, and promifes to anfwer well. 

*' 1795. Limed another grafs field of much the fa 
foil ; the greateft part of the lime was laid on in a h 
powdered (late, but the remainder was ^cte. From tS^— xe 
fermentation which has taken place over the whc^ i*2 
field, it appears to operate equajly well, in whaler ^t 
itate it was adminiflered. 

<^ From the above account the following infcrcnc^^ ^^ s 
are drawn : 

" jjy That the application of lime, to moorifh fo 5 Is 
which have been already limed, is an unprofitable bufinc "^3. 

" idiyy That where the conftitution of the ground is 
difpofed to receive benefit from lime, it may be appli«'<i 
either hot or ejpte \ upon grafs land or upon fallow. 

" 3%, That lime is equally beneficial to all fort ^^ 
foils, provided they arc in a proper condition for rccciv ix-S 
the application." 
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H, B. It is the Scots acre that is always meant In the 

- - • « • • • • 

^bove paper, 4 of which are equal to 5 £ngii(h (latutc 
acres, and the (ize of the hll mentioned is nearly equal 
to fix Winchefter bulhels. 



A farmer in the Weft Riding whofe opinion we 
liighly refpefl:, writes iis upon this fubjeffc in the fol^ 
lo^xring words : 

'* Lime huftandry was more pra£tifed fome time 

part than at prefent ; fur it is found, that where lands 

«avc been long under the plough, and often drefled 

over with it (which has been the general pra£lice for a 

Century paft), it has very little elfeft. The old farmers 

■^Ted no other tillage; till very lately, but what was made 

m the farm-yard, and many of them no other yet, always 

liming their clay land fallows, and fowing wheat ; next 

Oats, beans, or broad clover, and again wheat. They 

"ave thus fallowed and limed, again and again, for 30 Op 

4^ years together, laying on at the rate of about 120 

bufliels of Knottingly fton«-limc upon an acre, which 

'W'ill be two four-hoffe cart loads. This (lone is brought 

from near t^ontefra<^, about 15 .miles by water. Since 

>'t"e got the navigation, it is burnt by the river fide, about 

S rniles diftance from us : it cofts at the kiln about 4fd,. 

per biiftici 3 the expence of conveyance from the kiln to 

tue land (to average a circuit of fix miles) will be aboui 

i d. per burtiel, atid the expence of watering and fprcading 

nearly \d. : fo that the whole expence will be about 6d» 

per bulhel, or L. 3 for a ftatiue acre. This is ccllefted 

duiing the fummer, and fpread on ait any convenient 

tune, a little before wheat fowing. 

" But, in my opinion, this time is too late, as I find 
the fooner it is fpreaJ on in the fpring, and the oftener 
»t is ploughed afterwards, the more intimately it gets 
oiixcd with the earth ; having pevfcclly abforbed 'H9 

X 
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own air and water, the better it fertii42:es the foil, ahcT 

fits it for the produce of a crop. The feafon of laying 

it on is not however regarded by the generality df far^ 

mers, nor fcarcely any other property refpeffing ft, but 

convenience for their other employments. The moft 

improved method 1 am acquainted with, and which I 

find to anfwer bed, is to lay upon clay foils about i8o 

or aoo bufliels of Knottingly flone-lime upon an acre. 

This ftone, upon being analyzed, is found to be mixe 

with a ftfong fand, about one. third of its weight (for w 

have two forts of lime of very different properties}. 

The earlier in the fummer it is laid on, the better, foi 

the fallow to receive a few ploughings afterwards. I 

alfo anfwers beil to be laid on the firlt fallow after feeds 

as the frefher the land, the greater its effefts. I thia 

it not prudent to lime two fallows together, except thcc" « 

has been an interval of reft, and other manures fpre^. <1 

on in the mean time^ nor do I find it anfwer upon ol<l 

ploughed wore out foils. Hence arifes the phil6fopki(r ^f 

opinion of fome ingenious farmers, that lime, poffeflir^g 

neither oils nor falts, a£ls only as a Itimulus or forcer Co 

other manures, bringing fuch vegetative qualities, as a.x'e 

in the foil, into more powerful life and acSivity. Up 

dry land that is proper for turnips, I lay 80 or 1 

bufliels cf Emfall lime per acre. This is mixed wiili. 

flrong clay about the fame proportion, as the other 

find ; there is feme cauftic quality mixed with this li 

that if too great a quantity be laid on, inftead of afliftiing 

it, deftroys vegetation : but about this quantity is 

helpful, it ftiffens the ftraw, makes it ftand firmer at t-fc^ 

root, and heavier in the car. I do not ufe this a3 ^ 

complete, but only an affiftant drcffmg betwixt fallo%rs 5 

laying it on in the autumn before the lafb crop before 

fallow, as foon as poGible after the preceding crop *^ 

reaped." I then plow down and fow with either wh.^^^ 
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or oats, to either of which it is helpful, and the fol- 
lo'^nring year will be more ferviceable to the turnip crop, 
tlian if fpreadon the land the fame fummcr. This lime 
lis about the fame price as the other. It is to be obferv- 
, that thefe lands arc kept altogether frefli by being fowu 
ith feeds, and paftured with flieep every other fallow; 
and always dreiTed with bones or fold manure, or both, 
^or turnips.'' 

Mr Peach at Shefjeld informed us, that the limp 
fcrought from the neighbourhood of Doncafter^ jf ould 
not anfwer upon his land ; but that 80 or 90 bufhels 
I>er acre of the Derbyfliire lime operated well. This 
confirms what we have already faid relative to the 
tlieory of linie being imperfeftly underltood. Indeed 
the liming of land being an expenfive bufinefs ; where 
quantities fuch as from 2 to 300 bufhels are laid on an 
5*crc, every perfon fhould prcvioufly afcertain the quali- 
ties of the lime and confider attentively the nature of the 
foil upon which the application is to be made* 



Sect. 6. — Tfarpiug of Land^ 

This is a mode of improvement which produces the 
rftoft beneficial efFcfts, and originated, we believe, in the 
^iftricl under confideration. It is obvious the practice 
'^uft always be a local one, for it is only in a very few 
^tuations where it can be adopted, but wherever cir- 
<^umftances permit it to be pradiftd, we cannot recom- 
mend fuch a meafure in too (Irong terms. The fa£l is 
^Iiat a foil of the richeft quality may thereby be created, 
^liich may be made of any depth thought neceflary, and 
the pooreft and mod barren foils may be rendered aj 
f-rtilc and produclive as thofe of a different defcription| 
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without a halfpenny of more expcnce being incuntiifj 
the one cafe than in the other. 

Upon this important fubjcft we hare receiycd thr^'^ 
very valuable communications. The firit is trapfmitt^ ^. 
by the Right Honourable Lord Hawke, who has co 
ftantly difplayed the greateft zeal to render this work 
complete as poflible. The fecond is from Mr Day 
PoncaOer. And the third from a worthy friend" to who 
yrc have, upon many occaGons^ been under the greatc 
obligations, ' '"' 




Obicrvations on Warping Land, tranfmitted by tl 
Right Honourable Lord Hawke, 

<^ The land to be warped mud be banked rour"-^*.! 
^gainft the river. The banks are made of the car^^H 
taken on the fpot from the land : they mull flope t-mx 
feet ; that is three feet on each fide of their top 
crown of the bank, for every foot perpendicular of rii 
Their top or crown is broader or narrower, accordL 
to the impetuofity of the tide, and the weight a.ncl 
quantity of water ; and it extends from two feet to 
twelve : Their height is regulated by the height, to 
which the fpring tides flow, (o as to exclude or let th^ni 
in at pleafure. In thofe banks, there are more or fevt'er 
openings, according to the fize of the ground to be 
warped, and to the choife of the occupier, but in general 
they have only two fluices, one called the flood gate to 1 
admit, the other called the dough to let off, the water 
gently ; thefe are enough for ten or fifteen acires : When 
the fpring tide begins to ebb, the flood gate is opened to 
admit the tide, the clough having been previoufly fhiit 
by the weight of water brought up the river by the flo^v 
of the tide. As the tide ebbs down the river, th^ 
weight or preflure of water being taken from the outfio*^ 
of the clough next the river, the tide water that b- 
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>een prcvloufly admitted by the flood gate opens the 
Jough again^ and difcharges itfclf flowly bat ccn:ipletcly 
hrough it. The doughs are fo conftrufled as to let the 
i^atcr run off, between the ebb of the tide admitted, and 
tie How of the next ; and to this point particular atten- 
ion is paid : The flood gates are placed fo high as only 
^ let in the fprihg tides when opened. They are 
jaced above the level of the common tides. 

** Willows are alfo occafionally planted on the front 
f^ the banks to break the force of the tide, and defend 
'"^c banks by railing the front of them ^ith warp thus 
-ollcfted and accumulated : But thefe willows muft 
lever be planted on the banks, as they would deftroy the 
^anks by giving the winds power to fhake them, 

" The land warped is of every quality ; but to be 
properly warped it muft be fituated within the reach of 
khc fpring tides, and on a level lower than the level of 
their flovv. Tfee land in general is not warped above 
one year in feven, a year's warping will do for that time. 
•* The land is as other land, various as to the prefe- 
rence of grain to be fown on it. 

** Land has been raifed confiderably by warping ; 
One fitld of bad corn- land, good for nothing, was raifed 
in three years fourteen inches : It lay idle for that time 
that it might be raifed by warping, it vi^as fown with 
l>eans laft year, and pijjpmifed by appearance a crop of 
eight quarters. If poffjble this fhall be afcertained 
as to the quantity threflied. 

** The warp cohfifts of the mud and falts depofited 
by the ebbing tide : Near Howden one tide will depofite 
an inch of mud, and this depofite is more or lefs 
according to the diflance of the place from the Humber. 
*' Cherry Cob fands were gained from the Humber 
by warping : They are fuppofed to be four yards thick 
of warp at leaft ; Some of thofe were ploughed fot 
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twelve, fourteen, or fix teen year?, before they would gro^ 
jrrafs feeds : The greater part is now in feeding land, 
r-,nd makes very fine paftures. 

^< The land mull be in tillage for fomc conCderable 
time after warping, for fix years at lead : The land if 
laid dc\rn to grafs, and continued in grafs, is not 
warped ; for the falts in the mud would infallibly kill 
^::e grafs feeds. 

" When it is propofed to. fow the land again with 
corn, then the land is warped : When they find the 
l^rafs decline, then they warp and plough it out : As the 
}Hnd varies in quality, fo does the time during which it 
will produce good grafs : The land is never fallowed 
but in the year when it is warped. 

<« For a view of a clough fee Mr Young^s Northern 
Tour, firft vol, plate 3. p. 21?. The flood gates and 
juices for letting in the water ere like the common 
iluices and gates in canals for raifing the water to afiift 
ihe paflage of boats ; fometimes alfo the flood gates ot^ 
fluiccs are placed above the clough perpendicularly." 

Information from Mr Day of Doncafter concerning th& 
Warping of land. 

•* The prad^ice of warj^lnp, in the low part of the Weft 
Jvidin^ Ui Yovkriurc, I conceive, originated from the tivie*. 
cverHowirg the banks of the rivers, and thereby leavinp^ 
a f<;c!imenr5 which was found to be excellent manure ami 
tliat the land brought very large crops after being flooded 
in that manner. Indeed I believe the firft trial o£" 
warping was made by a fmall farmer, who had fome \ov 
land adjoining a certain river called the Dutch river^ 
wliich was very poor foil, the lowcfl part of which was 
ievc'lled with the highefl, by the overflowing of fcmi^ 
very high tides, which convinced the fanner that h(5 
Cculc'p by banking the land round, and laying a tunnclt 
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through the bank of the river, raife the fame, and malc6 

it o£ condderable more value. He therefore applied to 

ths commifSoners of fewers for the level of Italfieli! 

clia.fej (being commifTioners appointed for draining that 

part of the country &c.) to grant him an order giving 

him leave to lay a tunnel, a few inches fquare, thrc)ugh 

the bank of the faid river, for the purpofe of warping 

his land, which was granted him (with a great deal of 

**eliiftance, for fear of overflowing the country with 

'W'ater) on his giving a proper fecurity for indemnifying 

the country againft any injury which might happen 

thereby, which anfwercd his purpofe extremely wel.'s 

fiut now there Jar c doughs laid of 6 or 8 feet wide, and 

drains made of proper dimenGons, to convey the watef 

Accordingly. I am not certain how long it is (inc<i 

harping came much into practice ; but however it is nof 

'^any years ago } I believe not more than 23 or 25 yeara 

^^ thereabouts. 

*< As to the expence of warping, it is an impoflibilitjf 
^^ make any cftimate without viewing the (ituation ct 
^'^e lands to be warped, and the courfe and diftanee it 
'^'^ill be necefiary to carry the warp to fuch lands, as^ 
l>?, The fituation of the lands mufl be confiJereds 
^<://y, The quantity of land the fame drains and clougha 
^'^iJl be fulTicient to warp. 3^/y, The expefiCe of buildin*^ 
^J'^c doughs, cutting the drains, embanking the lands See-. 
-^n cftimate of which eXpence being made, then it will 
*^^ necelTary to know the number of acres fuch clouglia 
•^*^d drains will warp, before any eftimate per acre can 
■-"^^ made ; therefore you '.viil eafily conceive the greater 
^^lantity of land, the fame doughs and drains will warp, 
^t'ie eaOer the expence will be per acre. la my opinion 
*^^cre are great quantities of land in the country, wliicU 
light be warped at fo fmali an expcnc, as from L. 4 ttV 
'. 8 per acre, which is nothing in compariibn to ch^ 
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advantages which arife from It. I haye known lana 
which has been raifed in value by warping, from L. 5 
to upwards of L. 40 and L. 50 per acre'; therefore it is eafy 
to conceive that the greateft advantages arife upon the 
word land, and the more porous the foil the better, as 
the wet filters through, and fooner becomes fit for ufe. 

** The advantages of warping are very great 5 as, after 
lands have been properly warped, they are fo enriched. 
thereby, that they will bring very large crops for fcveral 
years afterwards, without any manure ; and^ when it ia 
neceifary, the lands might be warped again, by opening 
the old drains, which would be done at a very trifling 
expence, and would bring crops in fucceffion for man** 
years, with very little or no tillage at all, if the landL 
were kept free from quick grafs, and other weeds^ whic Z 
which muit be the cafe in all lands where they are prc3 
perly managed ; befides the drains which are made fca 
the purpofe of warping, are the bed drains that can La 
conflrudlcd for draining the lands at the time they a tt 
not ufed for warping, which is another very great a c:3 
vantage in low lands. 

<* As to the di fad vantages in warping, I conceLx' 
there can be very few, if any, as the land might \d 
warped in the year that it ought to be a fummer fallo-vi 
Iiuleed all lands that are warped, ought to be prepare 
in the fpiing as fallow lands, fo that they are ready t 
Ipt in the warp by the month of June, as the thre 
fucceeding months, are the mod proper months in tli 
year for warping, (but they might continue warp in 
longer when it h ncccfiary, ilitrcfore tJie rent is out c 
the quefticn. The only inconveniences that can arife » i 
my opinion, are from the blowing up of the doughs, o 
breaking of the baiikc, (which is fclucm the cafe bu 
where there is fome neglect in the works,) and thercb 
oveifiowirg the adjoining hindf, and very prcbub-^ 
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^edroying tjie crops ; but it .never thelefs very much en* 
riolies the land that it overflows; however, thefe err* 
Qumftances fliould be guarded againft by every cautious 
engineer. 

** Warped lapd feldom fails of carrying good crops ; bu^ 
oats are nioii to be depended on the firil feafon.. I think 
Yvarped land u better calculated to grow oat$, wheat, and 
beanS) than barley, as the foil by that means is fo very rich, 
iliat barley generally grows too coarfe. It never fails 
growing artificial feeds of all kinds, and is the belt of 
pafture land. . 

- ** Land once well warped will laft a number of years ; 
but in my opinion where conveniency ferves, the belt 
"Way is to lay on a little warp every time, it becomes 
fallow, which if kept in arable land, would be about 
every ^ or <J year3» and by that means the farmer would 
feldom fail of having, great crops* In fliort I know no 
fort jpf n>anagiiment fo cheap as warping, when properly 
applied.'' 

Mr Day of Doncafter's anfivers to the q-ueries on his for- 
mer obfervations on Warping Land. 

• -^nfvjer to ^tery \Jl. Warp^ is the fedcmcnt left upon 
Ac land by flooding the fame with tide water. Letting 
*^ the water, is alfo called warping, from the fediment 
^hich.th<. water leaves behind it, which is called warp. 
l*ctting in frefli water, ;)ot being tide water, would not 
°c caUcd. warping, but fl,qoding the land. 
. -^nf^ U ^w. 2c!» The water, being tide water, and 
coming from the fea or large rives, is of courfe brackifli, 
^>>.d jthc warp pr fedincient it depofits is of the fame na. 
ture. Frefli water, though very ufeful upon fome land, 
V- proper feafons of the Vear, woiild by no means anf- 
^cr the fame purpofc as water coming from the rivei'a 
^hcrc the tide flows, as it never could denoGt a fufEcient 
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fedem^nt, neither would it be of half fo rich a nature afl 
what is left by tide water. 

Anf. to ^u 3^. The water does not at all ly flag— . 
nate, nor is it unwholfome to the neighbourhood, as i*^ 
goes off and returns rqgularly every tide ; it only con 

tinues a little time, till the greatefl. part of the fedimen 

has fubfidcd, and then returns through the fame draii^ 
clough, or fluice, it came from \ or, if conveniens 
through fome other fluice or inlet made for that pu^ 
pofe. 

Anf. to ^i. ^th. The drains ate open drains, and c«. 
the fame as all other drains, for the purpofe of draining 
lands. The depth of the drain is according to the lcv"« 
of the land, with the river from which you take yoij 
warp ; and the width agreeable to the quantity of laxi 
you mean to warp at one time, and the clough or flume 
which communicates with the river. 

Anf. to ^e. ^th. June, July, and Auguft, are thougl] 
the beft months for warping, on account of their gene 
nerally being the dry ell: months in the year j they migh 
warp land in any month in the year, when the feafon i 
dry, and the frefh water in the river very low. But 
if the feafon is wet, and the rivers full of frefli water, £ 
mixes with the tide, and makes it not half fo thick anc 
muddy, and of courfe hinders it from' leaving one half o\ 
one fourth the fediment upon the land, it would in a drj 
feafon of the year ; neither is the water got fo readily of 
the land in wet feafons as dry. Warping land in tht 
fpring, can anfwer no better purpofe than fummer, aJ 
there could be no crop that year, for the warp muft 1] 
to foak and dry, before the land can be cultivated to an^ 
advantage. 

Anf to ^«. 6th. Warped land is fuppofcd to be th 
beft of land for potatoes, and the mod produftivc. 

Anf to ^«. ^tk. The depth of the water upon tt 
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l3.nd, entirely depends upon the level of the land, and the 
Ia«ght of the tide in the river, from whence the water is 
es&ken ; but, where it can be accomplidied, it might be 
3 or 4 foot deep or upwards, as the deeper the water, the 
jar&ore fediment is left; but land may be warped with a 
deal of le£s water, as it is only letting on more tide?, and 
t:a.king longer time to the work ; it does not at all fignify 
"^w^hcthcr the water is always kept at the fame height or 
not, only take care that it does not overflow the banks. 

-rf^/i/I to ^//. 8/A. Mr Richard Jennings of Armin, 
near Howden, was the firft perfon who tried the experi- 
ment of warping, about 50 years ago. It was next at- 
tempted by a Mr Farham, fteward to — ..— Twifleton, 
Efq-, of Rawcliffe, alfo by a Mr Mould of Potter Grange, 
both about 40 years ago j and it* has been tried by a 
great variety of people fince that time, to their great 
advantage. ,^ 

-^nf. to ^w. 9^i. What is meant by ivarping being found 
^0 ht excellent tillage ? is no mors than that it is excellent 
Manure, and good for all kinds of land where it can be 
^ccomplifhed. 

-^nf. to ^. lotb. Cloughs, what arc they ? A clough 
'* ^n inlet cut in the bank of the river, walled on each 
"d e with a (trong wall and floodgate fixed in the middle, 
'c>ir the purpofe of letting in and out the water, and is 
^^Oimonly called a clough orfluicej it is nearly upon 
^^^ fame principle as what are ufed at water mills. 

f^Wfcrvations upon Warping tranfmitted by a Weft Rid- 
ing Farmer. 

** Low land, capable of being flooded by the rifing and 
*^Hing of river tides, is of all others the mofl improve- 
^'^l^. The ground is thereby enriched ; no perfon is in- 
jured ; and the benefit received is lafting and durable, 
**This improvement is performed by having a fluice in 

Y 2 • 
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the banks to let In the water when the tide is up, and .to 
carry it off again at pleafure, when the fedimcnt of tti! 
water is depofited upon the furface. When this inr-- 
provement is intended, the ground muft be firfl; banke( 
up, and the cutts ncceffary for carrying off the wat( 
(hould befo conftruded as to make partition fences, 
is of no confequenc^ what the foil is before it is warpec 
as the warp is raifed as deep as you think iit, or that 
neceffary for growing crops. The beft potatoe foil, bol 
as to quantity and quality, is thereby produced, anditai 
•fwers equally well for all kinds of grain. • » • 

<< I (hall now fay a few words upon another branch of 

what may be called the fame fubjeft, viz. the great lo^E^HTcs 
fuftained upon^ the fertile fields lying contigous to riv^^^ers 
by floods, at different feafons, particularly when a ftoo^^m 
of froft and fnow breaks up, which in many cafes mi j ht 
be prevented at little expence. The fault proceeds fr(^z=3m 

the want of a fpcedy outlet to the general receiver, a nd 

from not having cutts or drains alongft the foot or b ^^or* 
torn of the high grounds, for intercepting the torre-^rifs 
which then iffiie from the hills. If thefe cutts w^°rre 
made in proper fituations^ tlie fupeifluous water womjM 
be prevented from fpreading over the low grouncis ; 
thoufands of acres of fine corn would be prefcrved to tl^c 
community 5 the farmer, faved in many inftances, fr«z>n\ 
ruin, and the intereft of the proprietor much promote ^:3L •, 
for it is dcmonflrabic, that lands in fuch hazardous ^' 
tuations, are unable to pay the rent they are capable ^^ 
doing, if preferved from thefe deflruftive devaftatic:?' "*^^** 
Another advantage from thefe cutts would be, that ^t^l^c 
farmer would be enabled to water his lands at the f> -^0* 
per feafon, which would be highly beneficial to him ; t^ut 
before this can be done with propriety, the land oum ^^^ 
previoufly to be laid dry ; otherwife the full advant^:*^ S^* 
of irrigation will not be procured. I don't think ploiJ^ i^* 
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e<iland ought to jbe watered, as it dellroys the crop, 
beggars the occupier, and robs the dunghill. Whereasi 
^faeil water is meant to improve, it ought to be kept 
running in a gradual way over the field, to the deepnefs 
of two inches, and not allowed to remain ftat^onary. 

''I may add, that if all the lofles fudained by the floods 
I have mentioned, were added together, the expences of 
the cutts recommended would foon be balanced. I 
haye known inftances of L. 20 to L. 100 worth of ma- 
nure fwept away at once, befides the great quantity 
of foil carried away, which will not admit of a calcula- 
tion." 

« 

We cannot finifli this feQion, without recommending, 
in the moft earned manner, the practice of warping, 
Vfaere circumftances will allow it. It is, without dif- 
pute, an improvement of the firft importance : It is 
accompliflied at a lefs expence than what manure, in any 
fituation, can be purchafed. By it, in fa£t, a new foil is 
created, and that of a quality fuperior to that of the 
mod valuable foils. We truft the information here 
trommunicated, will contribute to facilitate its introduc- 
tion into other diftrifts of the kingdom. 
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NOTES on Chap. la. 

(tf)'Thc draining of tillage lands muft be cfTentially neceflstt. «-y^ 
but I doubt if it is of any advantage in old paflures, as, in a «_3ry 
fummer, thofe parts which are fpringy, are obvibufly of ir-fc oft 
fcrvice in the fupport of cattle ; where fheep arc kept as a bre: hid- 
ing tlocif, fuch places may prove pernicious by cauling a rot. A 
little wet, and a little dry land is certainly very ufcful ; if I co ^uld 
float my land with water when I plowed, J would have all fpri migi 
taken off. A Torkjhtrs Farm^^-^. 

(b) Short leafes arc often the pretence, though they arc felc^ om 

if ever the caufe of bad hufoandry. He who will not, when ^^ tc 

nant at <ivilli carry the water off the furrows of his corn fi -^^IJ, 

would not be a good farmer, if he had a leafc of loo years. 

jinoyiymot^r- r. 

Anfwer. — Short leafes are not affigned in the text, as the c.^=aufe 
of draining being reglc^ed, therefore, the cenfure beftoweci up- 
on the farmer by the above note, is evidently mifplaccd* i^. 



(r) This muft be a moft excellent expedient againft a dry t xim- 
mcr ; about zs years ago, I knew a few acres of land, over w^Xnich 
waters had been forced, prove the chief fupport of 40 or 50 cc~^ws, 
during the whole fummer, which was remarkably dry ; and "t is 
CLilain that meadows, under this management, will, upoc:*^ aa 
average, produce more hay by a tun per acre, than other 1^^ nd* 
r.ot under this mode of management, though of equal quality— 

A Yorkjhire Fannr^^* 

(ci) Paring an old fward which has lain for time immemorial <^2\u 
r.evcr wafte the foil, I hr^ve a fud in my houfc, which 1 have Iw- <- P^ 
for fome years as a proof of that ; it was not kfs than 4 inc^ ln.cs 
thick, when firit pared, of entire roots or turf, and fi'om no ^ '^" 
fcrior ibil. The laud from which it was taken, might have been '^::>^^'^' 
cd twice over, and well burnt, without Itffening the foil at all, -^^^^ ^^ 
1)0 doubt the land muft l»c greatly enriched by the allies f^ x'o- 
ciured from fuch a thickntfs of turf. On lauds which have ■«"* ^^ 
lain a fulucient time, to produce roots for a fod, I difipprov^^^ *^ 
paring and burning. A TorkJJyire Farmed ^^ 

W This feems to be a fauUy pradicc, 7*. Tork Ejl^^ 

(/) Few meadows, even of the richeft quality, can be foi-"» *^ * 
which would not be utterly impovcriihed by this managers <^ * * 
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ip fallows require dung, excepting on very rich and frefli 
but fee the furvey of the North Riding p. 33d. Potatoes 
'ife dung ; in either cafe, barley properlv follows. Wheat, 
and beans, may be grown fuccefsfuUy by means of well work- 
illows, and the afliftance of Hme, niaiT, and feveral other 
ires, provided the land was not exhaufted by too long con- 
nce in tillage, and that part of the dung, wliich hath not 
applied to the turnip or potatoe fallows, may properly be 
ved in order to reftore, in fome degree, the riches of the mea- 
i, which have been taken from them by mowing ; in fhort, 
vhole farm may be greatly enriched by a judicious arfangc- 
: of crops, and by feafonable and fucceflive reliefs of its ar- 
parts. T, Tork Efq, 

tfitver* — ^The two firft lines of the above obfervation, only fall 
* confidered ; the remainder being void of the queftion. By 
Sows the writer muft mean thofe fields of pafture cut for hay. 
mode of raifing hay, the furveyors deteft, and it ought not 
ive cfcaped the attention of the writer, that according to the 
ra afterwards laid down, every field would get its equal fliarc 
jng. R* B. 

) Wd find it very difficult to get wheat cut fufficiently low, 
: at an advanced wage, but I endeavour to get the ftubble off 
larrowing, or other means, as fpeedily as poffiblc after lead- 
off the com, and cany it into the farm yard, before it gets 
d, whei'e it becomes good manure, by mixing it with the 
:r litter, and being prefiTed down by carriages and cattle be- 
' winter ; were alt wheat ftubbles thus gathered into the yard," 
ould confidtrably increafe the farmer's manure, an objedl well 
•ih attending to, iince manures are become fo exceeding dear. 

r. H. 

hearing low is a good pra(flice, and worthy of being adopted. 

Samuel Birks Efq. 

5) In Oxfordftiire I h?*ve fecn the ftubble burnt, which fccms a 
-h better pradicc than plowing it in, though not either to be ira- 
?d, as the prefent cltmaiul for ftiaw fctnis lo fandion the low 
irig of tlic crop, as practifc d in Eaft Lolhian. //'''. Fox» 

'^Jkijer. — Laying' the demand for f.raw out of the qucllion, the 

ticc of low cutting is fandioned by the increafcd viilue of 

>> independent of the atlditional tiuanti'y of corn gained* 

the rcmarker feems not to hr.ve attended -o. i?- 7?., 
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I have taken every mean in ^my poinrerv to.preiwi witli-i0f 
ihearers to cut the cornAovr, .hvt in vaiin ; in<leed .whcre.it 9*. Qi 
^reat length, it is heavy enough in the hand, . when Cut .in tlus 
common w^ayx and if it were cut'clole by the grouoij^' it.wookJ 
hardly be poflible to wi^ld it in handfuls. to the Aieaft The Ut 
bourers in Scotland may be naore manageable* and the ftraw not 
quite fo long as the Weft Riding of Yorkshire- 

Jt Tothjbire farmer* 

Anfiuer^ — The ftrawin that ]f>art of Scotland, vi4iere the aatboii 
of this work reHde, is as long, and the c6rn as' heaivf, as any par 
of the ifland^ G. R» 

(i) Without entering into philofophical difquifitions conceminj 
the nature of lime, it is agreed upon all hands,^that k renders lao« 
fruitful ; the objei^s of the covenants, are to oblige the fermer t 
render his land fruitful, and to preferve it condantly in that ftate 
till it ihall revert to the landlord ; it is known, that if this mod. 
of manuring land be very often repeated, it will ceafe in time t 
have the defired efiedt. Experiments which would afcertain, hoii 
long the ftrength of lime will continue unimpaired, and how o: 
ten the doze may be fafcly repeated, would make a valuable ac 
ceflion to the knowledge of agriculture ; a reafonable landlor 
wifhes to promote the profperity of his tenants for his own fake 
if he is influenced by no other motive, and would by no mear 
bring them to an expence, which doth not appear to hini to h 
necelfary. IT. Tork, Efq, 

jinfwer. — But why fhould the intereft of the tenant be regt 
lated by the reafon of the landlord. If the landlord wants rcc 
fon what becomes of the tenants intereft ? 

Again, if lime renders land fruitful, how can it ceafe to have th 
defired cffe«5t often repeated I The faft is, Mr York's fentiment 
appear to be preciftly the fame as thofe given in this report, vii 
that lime will operate in certain cafes, and be ufelcfs in other; 
therefore a covenant obliging the tenant to apply it to his groun 
every time it is fallowed, mtift by him be confidercd as arbitrar 
and abfurd. R» JS. 

We are afiuredly very defective in the application of lime, an 
the practice of laying it on upon the fatlow, is coutinued fror 
cuftom by moft farmers, efpecially the fmall ones. They genei 
ally have not yard manure to cover, upon an average, one thir 
of their fummer fallows, therefore make up the deficiency wit 
lifTiC, becaufe they muft do fomcthing, not knowing or confide 
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iit0 its properties or effects. Upon poor worn out foils, which 
liave been long under the plough, lime is of litlle, or rather of no 
uic9 and the money expended in purchaGng it> together with the 
labour in driving and laying it on, may be confidertd as in a great 
me^fure loft. 7*. K 

C^) I muft approve of this method of laying on lime, in prefer- 
:«nc€f to the prpfent praAice of laying it upon fallows, except 
''wHen the land is very frcfh, to wit, the firft^ fallow after paring 
^nd burning, or after the whole fward which has been lately plow- 
ed livitbout being prcviouny limed. T. H* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



LIVE STOCK. 



•npHE Weft Riding being a great graGng diflrid, 
might be cxpe£led 'that much attention would 
paid to fele£ling good breeds of (lock ; which^ from o 
pbfervation and information, wps not generally the ca 
Indeed, the horned cattle and fliecp, fed in the diftri 
include almoft all the different varieties reared oyer t 
whole iiland. This mixture may be attributed to t 

extent of the demand^ which far exceeds what can 

< • . . .. • > « > 

raifed in the diftri^. 




Sect, i — Horned Cattle. 

The horned cattle of this diftri£l may be cla{5"^^i 
Vndcr four different heads, i. The (hort horned kicr:* ^, 
which principally prevail in the eaft fide of the R 
ing,' and are diftinguifhcd by the names of the D s 
ham, Holdtrnefs, or Dun-^i breeds. 2. The Ic^ '^^^l 
horned or Craven breed, which are both bred a- "»nd 
fed in the weftern parts, and alfo brought from -^r ^^c 
neighbouring county of Lancafhire. Thefe are a ha^r~ ^^1 
fort of cattle, and conftitutionally difpofed to unde^^,^B^ 
the viciflitudes of a wet and precarious climate. -5 

There is another breed which appears to be a cr' 
between the two already mentioned, and which -^^^^ 
cftcem the bcft of all. A great number of milch ca 'i^^^ 
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lis fdtt are kept in Nidderdale and the adjacent 
tiy, which are both ufeful and faandfome. They 
perhaps not altogether fach good milkers, as the 
emefs cows^ but they ate much hardier, and eaGer 
tained. They are, at the fame tiifhe, fooner made 
* fpr the butcher, and are generally in ^ood ordei^ 
condition, even when milked. 4, Befide thefe^ 
: are immenfe numbers of Scotch cattle brought 
the country^ whichj after being fed for one year^ 
fometimes two, are fold to the butcher. Beef of 
kind always fells higher in the market, than that of 
lative breed ; and from the extent of- population, 
t is a conftant demand for all that can be fed. 
r Parkinfon at Doncader, was of opinion, that the 
ed cattle of the firft fort, would be much improved 
TofBng them with the bed Craven hulls, which 
8 with our appfobation, and is in fa£l pra£lifed iii 
interior parts of the Riding. The cattle of the 
en bfeed have been long famous over the whole 
if and we had an opportunity, nt Settle fait, to ice st 
(how of that fort, which afforded us particular 
ra€lion. 
''c ackhowledge that the Craven cows will not give 

d return of milk as the (hort horned, or Holdernefd 
d, but believe this in part remedied by theit milk 
ing a greater quantity of butter. No doubt bull 

in the vicinity of large towns^ where, there is a 
t demand fot milk, the latter fort is to be preferred^ 
in other fituations, or in every place where the 
ztz is cold or wet, the long horned breed may be 
mtageoufly kept. 

. very ingenious paper upon the management of 
5, in the neighbourhood of I^ondon, has been laid 
>Tc the Board of Agriculture by Baron D^\iton a 
:i^ii nobleman ; and, from the accurate calculations 

Z a 
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therein glvcBj it appears, keepii^ coWs.in the'hotirc tt 
mor(s profitl^Ue hdfb^uidry than pafturing them in tl 
fields, as is commonly done. During our furvey of 
Weft Riding we made repeated ^inquiries whether on 
fuch pra£lice prevailed in that .diftri£t ;. the refult o 
which were, it was only done by a few cow-4eener8 i 
towtfs, who had little or no land. By a letter, rcccifec^ 
fince our return, from Mr Stockdale, ati^Knarefboroug 
we were informed that this pra£tice was common 
Leeds. We therefore wrote to a gentleman there, d 
firing him. to inquire if it was found beneficial. Ti 
following is tl copy of his anfwer : 

Si?., . LeedSf Jan. I5> 1794^ 

<< There are a few cows kept in the houfe all fumm 
and the way. in which they are managed, is by givi 
theip grafs frefh cut, and watering the ground as t 
grafs comes off, with the urine from the cows* T 
urine is preferved by a^ ciftern placed on the outfide 
the cow houfe, and is conveyed to the land at almoft 
jfeafons, but the mqft profitable time for doing it 
March, April, and May ; by which means, and the ; 
dition of horfe dung applied during the winter mont 
the field may be cut 4 or 5 times during the feafon. I 

am told 4 acres of land will, in this method, maint2i.lii 
10 CQWS ^ and in the winter they are fed with grains fr^:^ n\ 
the brewprs, which are very high in price, being 3s. ^3 ^i • 
per quarter. Ic will take about four pounds worth ^>f^ 
grains to maintain a cow for the winter months, sr»- ^nd. 
two pounds for grafs during the fummer: fo the ^^ ^w- 
pcnce of a cow for the whole year is about fix pound^^- — 

I kept 13 cows one winter, vvhich were fed u m;^ *^" 
turnips and oat llraw, and never got a mouthful of L:^ ^^y- 
They yielded me 30 gallons of milk per day, which ^ ^-^ 
years ago, fold upon the fpot, to the retailers r'mr<:>ox 
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i, at tjd. per gallon. They carried it a mile, and 
fold it out at 6id. aad 76. pej. gallon; but it is now 
advanced to 8d, and od. 

** I mud noti.ce to you, that the tafte of the turnip is 
ealily taken off thje milk and butter, by difFolving a little 
nirre in ipring water, which being kept in a bottle, and 
a fVnail tea-cup full put among 8 gallons of milk, when 
"w^arm.from the cow, entirely removes any taltc or 
flavour of the turnip (a). 

•* In tlie management of cows, a warm ri.^ble is highly 
ncccflary, and the currying them, like horfes, not only 
affords them pkafure, but makes them give their mil!^ 
more freely. They ought always to be kept* clean, kid 
dry, and have plenty of good fweet water to drink. £ 
have had cows giving mc 2 gallons of milk at a meaJ, 
when within 10 days of calving, and did not upon trial 
find any advantage by allowing them to go dry two 
oiontbs before calving. The average of our cows is 
about 6 gallons per day after quitting the calf. 

** If this flatement affords the Board of Agriculture any 

information worthy their notice, I will be happy at 

*^g the indrument of it ; and all I have faid is from 

^^p^rience. You have my fincere wilh for the laudable 

vvorl you are eng^igcd ia being crowned with fucceft^j 

*^d lam, &c." 

In addition to the above very fenfible letter, we mny 

^^<J 3 that one of us, for fome years, has kept his cows in 

*^^ lioufe upon red clover and rye gvafs tluiing the 

^'^^^mer months. They are put out to a finail park In 

^^== evening after milkin^'^, for the convenit;nce of getiing 

^^^t-^r, and tied up in the houfe early in the morning. 

*~^c acre of clover has been found to go as far in Uu^ 

^y, as two when palturcd. More milk is produced, 

^^^ the quantity cf rich dung mJidc in this inethoJ, i^ 
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fuppofed to compenfate the additional trouble of cuttiiig 
and bringing in the grafs. 

A variety of remarks are made upon the above letter 
by Mr Henry Harper farmer at Banktop, near Liverpool^ 
chicRy from mifconceiving its meaning. We apprehend 
few perfons, except Mr Harper, thought that grains 
were the folc food of the cows during the winte 
months, which, from a fecond letter from our corref- 
pondent, turns out to be actually the cafe, as they go( 
oat draw at the fame time* We acknowledge thii 
ought to have been noticed in the original ftatemenr_^ 
but that* was not our faulty for we gave the info^matioi 
as we got it. After all, as no credit is taken for th- 
dung produced by the cows, we are inclined to thip" 
the charge of keeping, will not be fo wide of the mar^ 
as Mr Harper imagines. 

Mr Harper feems furprlfed that clover grafs fhould 
cut fo often, as our ccrrefpondent mentions, and tbini 
very little land in the kingdom is worth a fecond cuttinj 
We are ignorant of the fort of land he poflefles ; bi 
we have feen, in our own country, clover cut three tim< 
in one feafon 5 artcl, when the extraordinary manurin 
menticned in the letter, is fairly confidered, the quanti 
of prafs is by no means furprifing. 

What is fald rcfpcdlng the average quantity of mL 
given by a cow, after cjultrinj; calf, was not underflc 
by us to include the whole feafon ; as it is well know^ t^k^i 
that keep a cow as you pleafi*, (lie muft neccATarily P^f^mJ! 
off after a certain period is elapf^d. Mr Harper, ho- 
ever, interprets it for the whole year, and gives a co 
paratlve (latement of the produce, with that of a cow ^t 

Liverpcol, which our correfpondcnt's account will t""». ot 
warrent. The faft is, that the information communic ^s».t- 
cd to U5, was merely given to Ihcw the general f)ft ^e^ Jn 
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keeping cows at the m'anufaciuring towns^ and not as 

^ rcfalt of a profit and lofs account. 

^Ir Harper makes the following remark upon the plan 

r fupgcftcd for feeding cows in the houfe, in the fum- 

^r months. 
** Keeping cows in the houfe In the montlis of July and 

Liguft, and in the other months when the weather is 
hor, is ufcful for either feeding or milking, and if they 
well fed in the houfe at thofe times with clover, they 

11 certainly feed fafter, and give more milk ; but my 
opinion is, tha^ a cow, either for feeding or milking, in 
the fummcr months, if (he has a reafonable fupply of 
g*"afs, to feed herfelf as (he pleafes, and to lay down the 
i*nic in an open field, it will anfwer the purpofe better 
^han being confined to the houfe in the day, and turned 
out in the evening into a fmall bare pafture^ let the wa- 
^^r in it be ever fo pure ; and there is no account of the 
^*lue made for the evening pafture ; and an acre of clo- 
'^^^ mowed off the land in that mode, (hould be of three 
times the yaluc of one that is grafed off j or how is the 
*irin to be carried on ? for, if it is only of double value, 
the £arm will be loofing one third part of what it (hould 
'^s^ke to pay its v/ay ; and, if the dung anfwers to pay 
the extra trouble of cutting the grafs, and fcrving the 
Cattle*, what is the difference of keeping mowing land in 
condition, and that of pafturing ?*' 

As Mr Harper allows, that a cow will feed faftcr, and 
8*ve more milk, when plentifully fupplicd with grafs in 
^^e houfe, than when allowed 10 go at large in the fields, 
^^ are under no neceffity of faying one word on this 
head : the queftion betwixt us relates to the profit of 
^"C mode now recommended, which fliall be fliortly diJP- 
cuHed. 

^^hcn we dated, thut an acre of clover ground would 
69 twice as far when cut, as when dcpaftured with 
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cattle^ vrc were within the mark, as Will be acknowledg 
od, by any perfon who rcflcSs upon the qttantity tnm. 
pled under foot, and made ufelcfs during wet weather. 
Still adhering, however, to this ftatement, it mud be 
evident, ir one acre f;oes as far as two, that the value or 
an acre of grafa is favcd, where the fyflem we rccom- 
xTiend is praflifed. Now, how is the land to be exhauft 
rd by the praftice, feeing the dung of courfe is rcturne 
either to the field from which the grafs is taken, or t*- 
feme other field of the farm, as circumftances may 
quire. Does Mr Harper mean to fay, that an acre c 
grafs depadured with cattle, will yeild more dung, tha. 




when regularly con fumed in the houfe ? If he does no 
his cbjedions falls to the ground ; and, when the add 
tlonal quantity of dung, afforded by littering the cow 
is taken to account, it will ftill he Icfs tenable. 

The praftice of feeding work horfes in the houfe du 
ing the whole feafon, is common in the bcft cultivat 
counties of the kingdom ; and why fliould not this pra 
fice be extended to cattle of all defcriptions ? It u 
doubtedly augments the quantity of dung raifed u 
a farm. It allows it to be regularly applied to any fie 
accoriling to its nccclTxties, and prevents it from bei 
fcattered alonj; the fides of hedges or wall?, wljile t 
icd of the field is deprived of manure. In a wo« 
if it be granted that the animal will thrive as well in tz 
houfe as in the open air, (wliich Mr Harper concedes) 
doubt cannot be entertained of its propriety. 

Another gentleman remark?, << That turning d^ "^it 
tJie cows, and the taking them into the houfe again, e. ^» t- 
ly in the evening, may prevent all injury of their hea. "i- «"h 
from confinement;" but adds, '^ it may be queftiorr-x. c^d 
whether it will not expofe them to imminent danger^ o^ 
catching cold, and that this ought to have hern enqui -^r^d 
into." When the very pcrfons who tried this wayr^ 
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sping cows, recommended the praftice to others, fuch 

enqi^iry, at leaft on their parts, was fuperfl uous. If 

5 cows are tied up in an open airy houfe, they will not 

t9p warm ; and they ought always to be put out be- 

«•€ the night dews begin to fall. 

^c have received the following information upon the 
rxit fubjed^, from a gentleman at Sheffield : 
** One of our moft experienced cow keepers fays, he 
{^ives 5 hundred weight of lintfeed duR, mixed with 
3 liundred weight of bran per week, to 6 cows ; others 
give a quarter of a peck of bran, a quarter of a peck 
of beans, with a peck of grains for one feed, for one 
cowj three times a-day. Thefe are expenfive me- 
thods, but feem to anfwer well, -as both the cows and 
their owners thrive, although fome perfons think thofc 
*ecdcrs, who are neareft the water, thrive beft of alL" 

Mr Bryan Waller, at Mafongill fays, that the expencc 
of keeping a milch cow in his neighbourhood, (the weft- 
^rn extremity of the Riding,) may be L. 7 per annum, 
and the produce L, io. As to dairy managemetit, many 
farmers bring up calves, giving them (kimmed milk, after 
fhcy are three or four weeks old, and the butter is moft- 
V r^nt to the manufa£turing towns in Yorklhire anil 
^ncafiiire^ 

From the mod minute enquiries, we did not find that 
^hc pra£tice of keeping large dairies is curtoinary in 
^^ilcfiilre. It is principally confined to the neighbour- 
hood of large town?, and the produce fold in its tav/ 
*tate, which is certainly a profitable trade. 

At York and Aowalton, fortnight fairs are held in the 

*pring for the fale of catrltr 5 at the fovmer for cows and 

^^exi from the county of Durham, Ike. •, and, at the latter,- 

^r cows of the long horned kind, from Craven, which 

^^^ chiefly in the hand^ of jobbers.. 

,A a 
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Sect. 2 — Sheep. 

There are fo many kinds of flieep, both bred and im 
in this diftrift, and they have been crofled fo often, th 
it cannot be faid to poflcfs a diftinft breed. The (her: 
bred upon the moors in the weflern part of the Ridirs 
and which, we prefumc, are the native breed, are hornc 
light in the fore quarter, and well made for explorin j 
hilly country, where there is little to feed them, t 
heath and ling ; thefe are generally called the Penirt< 
breed, from the name of the market town, where tht 
are fold. When fat they will weigh from 10 lb. 1 
151b. per quarter. They are a hardy kind of ihcep, am 
good thrivers. When brought down, at a- proper age 
to the paftures in the low parts of the country, the 
feed as cleverly, and are as rich mutton as need be. W- 
fuppofe crofling ewes of this fort with a Bakewell ran 
would produce an excellent breed for the low counti"; 
pafture, as the Bakewell kind have exaftly the properties 
that the Penifton wants. 

There arc great quantities of Scotch (heep from Teviot 
dale, &c. fed in the country ; numbers of ewes arc alP 
brought annually from Northumberland, which, afte 
taking their lambs, are fed that feafon for the butchei 
Many two years old of this kind are alfo fed upon tua 
nips ', and in the fouthern parts there are a good man 
of the flat ribbed, Lincolnihire fhsep, which are ug" 
beyond defcription. 

Upon the wafte commons, fcattered up and down tl 
Riding, the kind of flieep bred, are the mofl miferat 
that can be imagined. As they generally belong to pc^ 
people, and are mofhly in fmall lots, tliey never can 
improved. This will apply to the whole of the (h^ 
kept upon the commonsy that .ire not {tinted j the nu := 
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bers that are put on beggar and ftarve the whole ftoclc'. 
la many parts of the Riding, a fuperior attention is now 
beginning to be paid to this ufeful animal, by fele£ling 
rams of the beft properties, and breeds ; which, it is to 
be hoped, will be more and more attended to. 

]Slx Parkinfon at Doncafter, fays on this fubjeft, [^ A 
great par^ of this county is not proper to breed upon, 
yet flieep ought to be kept by every farmer for improv- 
ing his land ; and in my opinion the mod profitable way 
is to buy draft ewes in September, and to feed their 
Jambs ; after that, keep on the mothers till fat. As 011 r 
foils are liable to rot flieep, by floods, &c. the farmer, by 
^his method, will not run any rifk ; for if his fheep take 
tHe rot, they will, if managed properly, be ready for the 
butcher at all times. The turnips upon the clay fliould 
oc eaten early in the feafon, to make the mod of them, 
^nd thofe upon the lime-^one and fandy foils after- 
wards, (i^). 

^* I will now defcribe thejtind of flieep proper to be 

'^'"Cci on the fand and lirae-ftone farms 5 and thefe, I think, 

^'^ the Difliley, or, as they are commonly called, the 

•"^Icewell breed ; the properties of which are well 

'^'^c^wn. Their wool may be confiderably improved ; it 

^^i Tig in general of too fnort a kind, and producing va- 

^^^ Us forts in one fleece ; viz. moiTy on the back, hairy 

^^ the thighs, or breech, and fine and foft on the 

^^^^ulders and necks j which caufes one part to be fold at 

^*^-^Ty St Edm^ndf, and the other at Halifax, to make 

^^^ mod of it. 

*' It is the opinion of fome, that long wool injures the 
^*^^cafs : I do not believe it, or at lead it is fcarccly per- 
^^ ptiblc ; therelore I would have the wool on thcfe 
^^-^^cp to be of a fine combing quality, nine or ten inches 
*^^^g, bearing a very even top, as that prevents both lofs 

wool and labour, by not havirg the tag end to cu 

A a 3 
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off. The weight of the fleece to be from eight 
twelve pound, if properly fed, if not, it will perhaps b^ 
only from five to feven pound. The carcafs to weigh 
from 10 to 25 pound per quarter with common food 
c^ttraordinary feed, fron^ 25 to 40 pound. 

*' The fliecp at prcfent bred in this county, I mea- 
thofe bred upon the commons, are not worth defcribinj 
Their fleeces weigh from one to five pound, but vei 
few fo much. The carcafs will feed fr^m nine 
fifteen pound per quarter— general run about twel^ 
pound. It is my opinion, feveral thoufand pounds a- 
Annually loft in the neighbourhood of Doncaftef, f' 
want of a more imJ3roved breed of fheep. 

<* I think the Dilhley (beep are generally too fmal 1 : 
their bone and fliape are beautiful, but their fkin, ^c^r 
pelt, is too thin for bearing the cold (r). They c -^a xi 
neither ftand the extremities of heat nor cold ; and it is 
fometimes found necefiary to clothe them, where tK-^xs 
breed is newly introduced (rf). The wool of t: X^e 
Northumberland fheep (lands in need of great i 
provement : upon many of them the ftaple is much t 
/hort, and fome carry a hairy fort of wool, not pi 
il table. The carcafs, though not fo inclj^ned to feed 
the Dilhley flieep, yet being far larger, pays very well — 

^« i'he Durham, or Tees flieep, if improved, might p> ^^y 
vrry veil.; but, from what I have fccn, I think lit- t^ le 
^t;(-ritlr»n has been paid to them, every flock being ^ 

tic us forts, both in refpe£l of wo©l and carc^ ^^5. 
';^c:n- i.-; a number of them pretty good, but a grea "C ^^ 
'Ai'-bcr not fo. I am of opinion, a careful and knows tr'^g 
ol'lcrvcr c;{ flieep, would raife a fine breed from t:t^»c 
i>':fi ■} ij 11 2v.d Tees ewes. Sheep are an animal di :^- 
■ ■. :.• b'i :g to perfe6lion, as both wool and carga "^i 
^rc i.^ r« ,;:.':'::.'cd to ; but one thing I am clear in, thrat { 
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the beft carcafTes will produce the bed wools 5 like as 
good land affords good grain." 

-An intelligent farmer, for whofe fentimcnts we 
cxitertain great refpe£l, gives us the following account : 

•* The ihecp that are kept in this extenfive county are 

as variable as the foil and climate, and in fome degree 

fuited to each. Moft of them have made, and are yet. 

capable pf great improvement. Thofe bred above 

Penefton arc well adapted to thofe uncultivated barren 

mountains, where they have little to feed upon but ling 

or heath, and are perhaps the leaft: capable of improve- 

nient of any other : but as you have feen them, I need 

"ot be particular in defcribing them. I imagine their 

fleece, taking ewes, wethers, and hogs together, will 

average about li or 3 lb. which will be worth 2s. 6d. ; 

®^ late years a little more. Thofe bred upon York 

"^olds are very numerous, and far the befl in the county. 

*^ being a dry, -flinty, lime-ftone foil, and capable of 

cultivation ; by growing turnips for their winter fup- 

Poift, they raife fome of them to good weights, 27 or 

^S lbs. per quarter when fatted. Thofe farmers occu— 

Py*ng large diftridls of land, can keep great flocks, 

^I^ich makes it worth their attention to improve them, 

^^<i great improvement fome of them have made by 

^'"ofHog with Bakewell's rams, and breeding from the 

*^^ft Northumberland ewes. This has rather decreaftd 

the weight of the fleece, but improved the ftaple, and 

RiVen them a property to feed much quicker and fatter. 

"*''^ofe flicep will weigh when fat, from 14 to 28 lb. per 

S^a.rter, in proportion as they are fupported with food ; 

^nd the fleece upon the heft walks will average 6 lb. or 

^^t:er, which this year is worth about 4s. ; thofe on the 

Poorer walks from 4 to 5 lb. worth from 2s, 6d. 

^^ 3^' 2d. 

** \Yhat are bred in this neighbourhood upon wade 
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grounds are of fmall confequence. They are the wor 
m the county, being bred from all forts ; and belongin 
chiefly to poor people, in fmall lots of lo, 15, or 
each, will never be bettered till the lands arc inclofc 
We have a few gentlemen farmers begun to breed fro 
Northumberland ewes and Bakeweli's rams, which 
think, makes far the beft and moft profitable flock ; 
for want of room, pothing of confequence can be do- 
here in the breeding line. The chief pradlice of g^ xjij. 
farmers is to buy ewes at Penefton, or from York wol^uls 
or Northumberland, at Michaelmas, fatten the lamb ixi 
the fpring, and the ewe afterwards, changing every ye ^r. 
Being near a manufafturing country, full of opulent 
tradcfmen and merchants, lamb always bears a gc^od 
price, being worth 6d. per lb. nearly, on an average, ail 
fpring and fummer. Where there is room to breed a 
few of our own beft ewe lambs every year of the above 
fort, to keep up a (lock in proportion to the fize of tlie 
farm, I believe it moft profitable, as ftock bred upon our 
own foils, if of a proper fort, will fatten their lambs and 
themfelves too, much fooner than thofe brought from 
any other part. The fleece of thefc, where gentlemen 
iiave biought thcai to tolerable pcrfe£lion will be G lb. 
i;vcr3"e, and worth 4s. 6d. or 5F." 

AiiJthvT i"armc!r of great profcfilonal meric, and Inti- 
jiiatclv jicqiiaiiitcd wirli tl.c iliccp hufbandry of the W^cil 
Pwidin;r, has obliini^'Oy favoured us with the following 
communication : 

<^ The Dln.I* y breed d Huxp, are moft certainly gaining 
rrcund every v/lr.TC in the fouthern, and eaftern parts ot 
tl:c lll'ii'^.^ Ka-i^-is of that kind, are far more faUi:;'*^ 
Viftcr VAdu l.eretof-^re, and I am In no doubt of thi-'^ 
bcconiirg tijc cilaoliiliCri brtcd of tliis county. 

•* Our n"5cdr of mni)a;;!r:g them is this : The ewes 1* 3ve 
T'lrnipb previous to tlicir hnibing, which generally 
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abo\2t MarAy when we take fuch as we mean for rams 
witH their flams, to better paftures ; the reft to ordinary 
keeping. About one fourth of them produce double 
burthens, generally fmall, but exceedingly inclinable to 
be fat, even from their firft appearance, (if in any 
tolerable keep,) as the ewes are bad nurfes. We clip 
the latter end of May, or beginning of June; take the 
lambs from them fore end of July ; milk the ewes twice 
or thrice to eafe their udders 5 put them into the bareft 
paftures we have till Michaelmas, after drawing out 
fuch of them as are moft difapproved of. Thefe being 
put to the beft paftures afte;rwards, (if thefe failed,) to 
turnips or rape ; fold at Chiiftmas, generally at Wake- 
field, for from 40 to 50 fliiilings each, and fat enough ; 
the lambs are put to the beft meat wc can fpare, but 
moft generally to old paftures, and cddifh if we can, till 
about November, when they go to turnips ; the wethers 
to the beft paftures after turnips, which make very fat 
^y Auguft following; have fold feveral years back my 
Yearlings, at 40 fliillings per head, laft year 50 fliillings,, 
^t Wakefield ; thick fat, no lumberly weights, from 20 
to 22 lb. a quarter, neat fmall fine bone, fine grain and 
"'^e colour ; and worth more by a penny per lb. than 
^'^y large boned mutton in the kingdom, though not 
generally fold for it at prefent. Should be glad to hear 
^* any other fort of fheep which get fo fat, an^d, worth fo 
'^^ch money at 17 months old, notwith [landing the dif^ 
tercnce of the quantity of food eat by thofc, and the 
o^hcr long wooled breeds, which I am convinced is very 

g^cat. The rams eat rrcthinc: in wmrer but turnips or 

1 . 

'^*y» and grafs or clover in fummcr ; no need of oil cake 

^"^ ^crn to make thefe thichy fat^ and hafidfvme for fhow, 

*^ *s, r am informed, indifpenfably necclTary to alt the 

^^htr long wooled breeds. They are fit for any 

^'^^olvfome foil, on a temperate climate,, and will ]yiol>. 
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tertaihly pay more upon thin poor land tbih any othe^ ^ef 
kind : nor am I in the lead doubt of their Being muc^^ ,ch 
fuperior upon the very beft. 

** A particular friend aiid neighbour of mine, the y< 
before lad) wintered loo of thefe ewes in the fti 
fold, which kept the produce of two threfiiers- doi 
better than 20 beads would have done. He gave the 
a third part of a common cart load of turnips every d: 
to keep their bodies open, as the draw would others 
bind them. This winter he has them come up t\ 
night of themfelves, which (hews they like it ; they 
the draw very greedily, and goes out cff themfeltes in 
the morning to an adjoining grafs field. This change 
of food and warm lodging, agrees with them very wrelJ 
to all appearance, the grafs having the fame gcknl 
as the turnip^, and the draw in the night time^ inoi 
agreeable to their nature than confinement. Bat dmc 
manure being fubje£t to heat the fheep, when tc^40 
great a quantity is accumulated together, it (hoald b^ 
led out of the fold when that happens to be the czC^m 
He led cut about 150 loads of manure at Chridma^, 
chiefly from this fold, which he fays is in as fine a daC:^ 
of fermentation, as any he ever had. He difapprov^s 
of fwine, or any other dock being with them. This i* ^ 
hint, I hope you will not think unworthy of remark^ 5f 
only a fubditute for cattle, when they are now fcafce >y 
to be had at any price. This perfon^ notwithdandirrg 
his manner of wintering, gives them turnips previous 
their lambing, to increafe their milk; but fummers the 
upon a high poor gravelly foil, upon feeds of oncj t^^ro^ 
and three years lay ; yet both ewes and lambs are F^f 
1 have heard of feverul tenantf, who, before his tion^, 
upon the fame farm, could not live upon it, but Ic^f^ 
much money \ and, from this gentleman's peculiar a*^ 
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commendable mode of management, I am certain 
onfequence muft be diametrical^ oppofite." 
om an anonymous paper, tranfmitted.to us, we fele£b 
I further information bii this important fubjeA. 
The iwl vantages of flicep are tiumerous^ but the 
: beneficial fort is the Difhley breed ; ^ man of 
vlcdge, may put any kind of wool upon, them he 
tfeSy- according to the foil ; and their carcafes may 
be improved ia a fiitiibr manner. They will alfo 
better for the food they eat, than any other of the 
esous breeds that prevail in the Riding. 
Shi;e|5 improve land more than any other animal, and 
count for it in this manner. They, haye a fmall 
thj and eat leveller by confuming all kinds of weeds 
pt.thiftles and nettles. They tread the ground in a 
ual but continual manner, by which they fallen the. 
I, and do not break the fwarth, or bruife the plant 
vet foils.*- By gradually treading the land, the 
vfluoqs water is prefled out during wet. weather ; 

id .dry weather, the drought is theireby prevented 
I getting in.'* 

Yorkfliire farmer fays, <* the fheep kept on com- 
8,.nught be ntuch improved, if feveral^of thefe fmall 
ders wot^ld join, and hire a ram of a right fort. 
ce is. an ad of parliament, called the ciiltivation a£t, 
::h prohibits rams from running on waites^ from the 
i Auguft to the 25th November, every year. If this 
was ftri£lly put in force, thefe little fheep breeders 
Id foon unite, and hire a rath for their mutual 
reft, . as any breeder would furnifh them one at 
w rate, rather than have the neighbourhood over-run 
i rams of a fpurious race. I believe the a£t above 
itioned, impofes no penalty ; but if there were 
altics impofed, it would be an excellent method of 
renting this enormous evil." 

B b 
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Sect. ^.—^Hcr/es. 

There are not many horfes bred, except in the eaftertf 
parts of the R.i(^ing. The fize-of thofe coipioycd in the 
weftern parts, is generally fmall ^ but they are hardy^ 
and capable of great fatigue. In other parts of the 
Riding,* they are large, and fufEciently able for any field 
operalioRS. Thof;? uf^d in the waggons are (Irong and 
well made. 

A farmer in the Weed Riding, on this head fays, **In 
refpedt to horfes, very few are bred in this neighbour* 
hood, fcarcely any for fale. The farmers and manufac- 
turers breed a few for their own ufe ; as. fuch every man 
gets of a fort that is mod likely to be adapted to his own 
buCnefs ; fome gallowayf^ worthy at 5 years oId,fron> 
L. 10 to L. 15 ; fome half bred horfes, fit for ekher 
plough or faddle, about 15 hands, worth, at .5 years old, 
from L. 18 to. L. 25 ; and a kw of the heavy black 
ones, which will be worth from L. 25 to Lr 30, if free 
f rom blemifhes : thofe will get to 16 hands high. But 
the Eaft Riding is the circuit for horfes : there the bed 
road and coach horfes are bred in England, and of any 
price almod, from 20 to 60 guineas at 5 years old. 
This circuit is by no means adapted to the breed of 
horfes. 

Horfes and Oxen for draught .^^JVqtj few oxen arc 
wrought in the Well Riding ; and thefe only upon the 
farms of proprietors. We know working of oxen is a 
popular topic ; but, from what we could learn upon this 
fubjeft, the pradice is not likely to become general. 
From their being almoft univerfally given up, in thofe 
places where they were formerly in repute, a fufpicion 
arifes that working them is not attended with profit. 
Thofe who objeft to the ufe of oxen fay, that there V 
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nothing favcd by working them, as the diiTerence betwixt 
the value of a horfe and an ox, when unfit for work, is 
more than compcnfated by the fuperior labour of the for- 
mer when employed. At the fame time, it is a bufincfs 
of infinite difficulty, to get perfons to work thcni {e). 

The working of oxen, in pr^jfcrcnce to horfes, is a 

queftion which has often been difcuiTtd, and many plau- 

Cblc arguments have been adduced in favqur of the 

former. <* What,** fays the theorifl, <^ can there 

be any comparifon betwixt the two animals in refpecl of 

2>ro(it ? You buy the ox cheaper than the horfe, you 

Support him at lefs expence, and finally, when he is 

IKifelefs for work, you make him up for the market, and 

^eU his carcafe for more money than he was worth when 

-^^orking in your team ; whereas, the horfe is a coftly 

sinimal at the outfet, muft be pampered with plenty of 

4Corn and hay, is expofed to many diforders, and at the 

laft is only a dinner for a dog." All thefe things may 

1)c true, and yet the horfe may prove the cheapeft of the 

-two for carrying on farm labour. 

We have already noticed, that the giving up of oxen, 
Tind fubftituting horfes in their ftead, affords an argu- 
jncnt, a priori, in favour of the latter. In Britain, oxen 
"were in former times almoft univcrfally employed in til- 
ling the ground, and they were gradually laid afide as 
improvements were introduced. This is a faft which 
will hardly be quellicned ; for, at this day, except in re- 
mote uncultivated parts, there is hardly an ox team em- 
ployed, unlefs it be on the farms of landed proprietors, 
who probably have been induced to ufe them from pu» 
bite fpirited motives, without enquiring into the prac- 
tical rcfult of their operations. They have been told, 
that it is owing to the obftinacy and ignorance of the 
farmers, that oxen are not generally employed in farm 
labour } and, that to remove ihefe obllacleS| no method 

B b ? 
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would be fo falutary as to work them upon their own 

firms. That this is a fair account of their motives, w't: 

^refumc, will hardly be difputed \ and that the faihion 

•promoted and recommended by the proprietor, was n 

adopted by th^ farmer, mud folely be attributed to hi 

convifiion, that the working of horfes was not for hi 

'interefl. ' " . 

' That this Is aifbualiy the cafe, we fhall endeavour 

prove; 'The very ftrongeft ox will not do the fame wo 

as a horfe. He cannot be drove at the fame ftep, n 

will he work in like manner from day to day. He n 

only does lefs labour when employed^ but mud be r 

freftied with more rell, or elfe he would foon turn unfit 

Hvdrk altogether. ' This of courfc requires two pair of ox 

to do the work which will be performed by one pair 

horfes, and nearly the fame capital (lock will be neceflj 

in both cafes* • Inftead 6i maintaining two horfes, y 

liavc four oxen to fiipport, which certainly turns l3 

fcale. « " Oh,'' but fays the theorift, ** a little ftraw V9^ 

fervc for the ex, whereas your horfe cannot live witho 

hay." Straw for a working ox ! very good indeed. 

you work him like a horfe, he muft be maintained like - 

horfe. He mu{t have his hay and his turnips, and po 

fibly his corn alfo, if he is kept at hard vork. Tha 

wcrkin'^ oxen are not always fupported in this manner, . 

we chtarfully grant; but hcv/ are they wrought ? In many 

places fix, eight, even a dexen, are yoked in a team : We 

here fpcak of the northern parte of Scotland, where oxen 

are more generally ufed than in any j^art of the iiland. 

in a word, cxcn cannot be ufed for difpatch like horfes, 

r.nd, in critical feafons, v^hen there is a neceiiity for a 

pufli, the value of the (lock might be loft upon a f.ngle 

crop. The only point in favour of cxen, is their value 

at the latter end. Here on comparifcn can be made. 

Notwirhftanding which, wc adhere tp ppr firft opinion, 
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tfcliat this is more than compenfated, by the difference be- 
p MTixt the ralue of their labour when employed. Indeed 
Itlie fentiments of the greateft part of pradlical agricul- 
^vrifts coincide with thofe weiiere giye, upon this brancli 
f rural oeconomjr. 



Sect. 4 — Hogs. 

pOGs of various breeds are kept, and they have of late 
-eCeived much improvement. We never could difcem 
lie profit of them to the farmer in any other view, than 
hen they are fed upon the offal of his corn, which is 
or no other ufc. If their number is proportioned to 
IChe fize of the farm, a confiderable advantage may be 
derived from keeping thefe animals, and they may be 
parried on during the fummer months, by giving them 
■^zut clover and vetches, which will^ fwell their fize, and 
X?repare them for fattening upon the refufe corn. 



Sect. 5. — Rabbits. 

There are not many rabbit warrens in the diftrift, nor 
indeed m;;ch foil of a proper kind for that animal. It is 
only upon loft wade lands they ought to be fufFered to 
vemaln, as, upon cultivated land, they are a pcrfedl nuiC- 
^nce. > . 



Sect. 6 — Pouliry. 

The profits arifing from this article, are of no im- 
portance in an agricultural point of view j for it may be 
^ueftioned, whether the esfpcncq of fupporting themi 
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■when added to the damage they do to houfe$, and th^ 
depredations they commit on corn, both at feed time an 
harveft, does not far exceed any benefit which may b 
drawi> from keeping them^ We allow it is very conri 
nient for a farmer, to keep a few for his own table, an 
to fupply his family with eggs \ but any greater quant 
ty we maintain to be prejudicial to his intereit. 

It is really diverting to read the modern declamatio: 
^gainfl; inclofures, and the increafed (ize of farms, 
authors alluded to, take it for granted, that thefe me 
fures leflen the number of poultry, and that the oi^. 
way of getting the markets plentifully fupplied wt 
that article, is to lefTen the fize of farms, and to keep t 
wade lands of the kingdom in their prefent unprod 
tive ftate. At this time we (hall not enter upon th^^ ^c 
topics, being convinced that fuch a difcuffion is who 3, My 
nnneceffary. We may only fay, that where poor peop J 
labourers or others, get poultry fupported at the expenczr -e 
of the farmer, it pay be a material objefk to them, fc^^ - 
ing that they are fed by others ; but, confidcring th 
qucftion, fo far as refpc6ls public advantage, the breed 
ing and feeding of poultry ought never to be ranked a 
an objeft dcferving the farmers attention. 

It might alfo be a queftion, whether the benefit faid to 
be derived by poor people is not in many cafes imagina-. 
iry. We have heard, that in feme places, (not in the 
Weft Riding), a man would fpend a day in going to mar- 
ket to fell a pair of chickens, the value of which did not 
compenfate for the lofs of time fpent in difpofingof thenj. 



I 




Sect. 7. — Pigeons. 

If poultry is not beneficial to the farmer, pigeons arc 
far kfs fo •, nay, they are a certain lofs to every faimer, 
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who lias hnd contiguous to where they are kept. Pigeon 

hou£ss in general belong to landed proprietors, and if 

they arc poflefied by fai mers, a rent of courfe is put upon 

them. It is impoflible to calculate the lofs fuftained by- 

the public at lafg€ from this votacious and deftru£live 

aninnal ; and we confider it would be of great utility, 

to cLifcountenance thfir iacreafe, by impofing a tax on 

every houfe where they are kept, in proportion to its fize^ 

Whether the farmer has a right to (hoot pigcwwj when 

committing depredations on his property^ is^ a queftioii 

Mrhich has been difputed in feveral parts of Britain. To ' 

us it appeart clear, that if he has not fuch a right under 

the prefent laws, he ought inftantly to be ihvefted with 

it« Shall a man be banifhed when he ftearls a certain 

part- of my property^ and hanged when he takes a larger 

portion, and mud I patiently fubmit to greater depreda« 

tions, merely becaufe they are committed by a pigeon r 

W"lia.t is it to me, whether the owner of the pigeon takes 

'^^y property with his own hand, or keeps thefe animals to 

P*g^on me out of it ? The law prote£ts me in the one 

cafe^ and certainly ought, and probably does, prote£k me 

^^ t:He other alfo. 

^^vcral attempts have been made in the northern parts 
^* ^lie ifland, to punifh psrfons who (hot pigeons, which 
^^ S^neral proved unfucccfsful. Some old obfolete laws 
^^^^in thefe cafes, been founded upon^ which are a dif- 



^e to our ftatute books. The matter has not as yer, 
^ <^ur knowledge, received a fair inveftigation, fuch com- 
*^*^5iits being ufually fet afide upon previous points, or 

ri 



^y^ 



ifled, becaufe the complalner had either no legal 
t to keep pigeons, or could not indentify his proper- 
As for our parts, we decidedly think, that no man 
have a juft right to feed his live flock of any kind, 
n the grounds of another •, and, that where pigeon** 
kept, the owner fhould either confine them in the 



t^ 



r 



t >• 
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houfe during feed^time and harvefl, or fubmit to thei 
execution upon the fpoty when they are allowed to fi 
about at large, .and deftroy the com of other |>eoplc 
^t th^fe important feafons* 




SitcT. 8 Bfes. 



We don't think many bees are kept in the W^ft Rf^ 
iag; at lead the information cominunicattd to us i 
cline us to believe they are a fcarce article. Perhaps 
fevere winters, and cold backward fprings, which we e 
perience in this ifland, are inimical to this induftrio 
little animal. After all, the fubje£t cannot be con£dc 
ed as very interefting to the farmer, however 
to particular individuals. 
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NOTES onC^hap. ij. 



C*»iThi6 is a valuable fa«5t, now pretty .generally known an df 
p»-£i<5lired. M. Cuiicy, 

C^) There are certainly many hundred acres betwixt Bautry 
and York, in open fields, capable of railing as ^ood ilieep as 
ciiii \jQ bred ; there is no doubt, alfo, much land not proper for 
^^a t purpofe ; but if all the fields were inclofed, this part, of , 
^Q*"l«(hire wouljd cut a more rcTpedlable figure, than it does at 
P^'^Gt^n^ being torn in pices, or rather turned over by half ftarv- 
^^ i^rmers, and half ftarved horfes, till the crop is hardly worth 
*^^ *~<aping. [A Torkjlnre Farmer. 

C^^) I conceive this affifrtion to be unfounded ; as experience 
J**"^^'v-«8 that the Dilhley (heep will bear either heat or cold, as well 
* ® ^^ ri y other breed in this Riding. A Farmer. 

C ^^^ I am forry to contradict my friend Mr Parkinfon, but I 

^'^"CMrheard of any of thefe moft valuable Ibeep being cloathcd, 

. ^^<r pt thofe of the higheft eflimation, and in the hands of the 

<*iO<:^ j-|. i)reeders, and rams which are let for the feafon for from 

^^^ to a 1000 guineas each. Surely thele are well worth a or j 

> ^i^vis of flannel; I know flieep bred with attention for many. 

■ '^^^^'B, from this invaluable fort, which want no cloathing, and 

^ 'crh certainly pay more for what they cat, than any (litep the 

5^'**1<1 ever produced. An experimental farm, under the dir€<5lioii 

^ He Board, I approve of much. A Torhjkire Farmer- 

• * ^ the beft (heep produce the bcft wool, furcly the Difhley 
^ *^ ^ p mufl ; but as the cafcaie is nine times the value of the fleece, 

^"~c:l y it claims Ihe firft attention. A Torkjl/ire Farmer. 

^*"i This difficulty may be a valid objc(5tion to the individuaf 
^* mufl confult his own intereft, but does riot apply to the ab- 

• * '^^S^ queftion, whatever way that fiiould be determined. The 

^'tier at prefent is in general induced to prefer horfes, more by 

', P*i rit of gambling and fpeculation, than a regular calculation of 

*'* and profit One man fells a lucky colt at a high price, ptk? 

C c 
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all his neighbours buy mares to Vfotk with, in hopes of obtainia 
^milar high prices ; may not the powers of oxen be depreciated 
not only from our ignorance arifing from difufe, but alfo to th 
ufual mode of employing them. They are taken from work, an 
fed till fat, and their place fupplied by the rifing (leers. If aiw. 
raw colts were worked, horfes would foon lofe their reputatioi^^ 
a working ox ihould be kept till his powers begin to fai1» or 
the age, after which it is found he cannot be fattened. 

The above note is taken from a copy of the Survey, wher^ ^ 
the names of MefTrs Sheldon, Pulleine, and Mkchel.are marked 
the title page. 

Anfiver^ — However, juft the arguments may be, that are u 
in fiavour of working oxen, furely the reafons given why fenti 
prefer horfes are firivolous, chimerical, and abfurd. ^ K 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



RURAL OECONORIY. 




5ect. I. — Servants, Labourers , to*^. 



E Weft Riding being a great manufadluring diftridl, 

it may at once be inferred, that labour of all kinds is 

-:ier than in thofe diftridls where manufadlures are not 

nfivcly carried on. From the rcfult of our enquiries 

. ^^l^peared, that wages varied confiderably, even in the 

. ^"^ "^-ift itfelf ; bur, that in moft cafes they were higheft 

^ ^ lie neighbourhood of the manufafturing towns, and 

^^"^ for thefe fome years paft, they have greatly in- 

^■"•^-ifed. 



/e fuppofe the wages of a houfc fcrvant (of which 

*^^ <i as already faid, moft of the ploughmen are) may be 

**- 5 mated ffom L. 25 to L. 30 yearly, including raain- 

^ *^ since. There is a pradiice which prevails over a con- 

**^ Arable part of this diftrift, of giving them drink both 

. ^^*"^rnoon and afternoon, be the work what it will ; which 

^ ^ ridiculous cuftom, and ought to be aboliflicd without 

^^^ of lime. What can be more abfurd, than to fee a 

^^•^^Ughman flopping his horfcs half an hour, in a cold 

"^tcr day, to drink ale {a) ? We fufpedl the pradiicc 

^ ^V) deep rooted, that it will not be eafily removed with- 

^^ a compcnfation (^). This ought to be done atonce^ 

^^ ^cing an encouragement to idlencfs ; and, from waft- 

*^ ig" much time, a great obftruflion to improvements. 

C c 2 
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The hours of labour are generally in fummer from fi; 
to fix, v.'ith the ufiial time for reft and refreftimeni 
which gives betwixt nine and ten hours labour each da^ 
and in winter from light to light. Much of labour, fucr 
as ditching, hedging, threfhing, &c. is done by the pici 
but the prices vary greatly in different places. We oi^^ 'j • 
add, that >vhen the farmet is a proper judge of his biw IT^. 
nefs, piece work is not only moft to his advantage, L:*, ^^^ 
the only way by which an aftive diligent fervant can |^g 
properly rewarded for his labour. 

Upon the article of wages, the following paper is ffcz. xit 
u^ by William Payne, Efq; of Frickly, near Donc^tcx-^ 

<« One word for the labouring peafantry. — ^Through c^ ^jt 
this work, and almoft every other of the kind, there fecx-x:^ 
^ kind of complaint of the high rate of wages, in ru :^d 
labour. Now, as the landlords can fpeak for themfelv^:=ss, 
as the clergy can fpeak for themfeiyes, and as the farm^^^^s 
can either do it, or get others to do it for them, it is b ^^ 
reafonable that the poor labouring peafants {hould ha*"^^ ^^ 
fomething faid for them. I believe the fo^ is, that \!r^^'^ 
labouring peafantry never had greater difficuUies to i 
counter in the rearing of families, than they have at pr 
fent, notwithftanding the apparent high rate of wages 
for, that it is apparent only, will be evident to every Tum '^" 
tentive obferver of the cafe. During the courfe of th^^-^*^ 
prefent century, the landlord has trebled his xent,* tli^^ ^^ 
clcrgymam or lay reclor, has doubled his tythc, tl^^ ^^ 
farmer has increafed his property, and maintained h; --^^^ 
family in conveniences and comforts, at Icaft decoi 
but have not the poor's rates increafed enormoufly, ii: 
controvertibly (hewing the low condition of the poor, 
do not pretend here to examine the many ingenious re 
fons that have at different times been adduced. to acccu 
for it ; but this is the fad : It would be curious to <5 
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-clcpe the fimple caufcs of the prefentfituation of things 
-iCtwcen x\i^ farmer^ who in an enlarged view, muft be 
:onndered as the agent or fteward of the other orders, 
md the laborioiis ptafant, who mull do all the work* 
In the fir ft place, what has enabled the farmer to pay the 
andlord and tithing-man, lay or clerical, the mighty ad» 
/ance of rent and tithes ? As all improvements in culti- 
vation are produced by an immenfe increafe in lahour^ 
ihey alpne do not fatisfaftorily ahfwer the quellion ; No : 
the true reafons for this ability of the farmers are, the 
high rate of his produHsy and the comparatively Igil rata 
pf labour. I know many fuperficial obfervcrs will exclaim, 
^t what will appear to them the abfurdity of this folu* 
iion of the qucftion ^ but when we (hall have gone a 
little farther into it, we (hall perhaps all be convinced 
there is not fo much abfurdity as may at firft fight ap- 
pear. It will be faid, have fiot wages been at leaft douhl'^ 
fd in the time you mention ? Though they may have 
been doubled, has not the price of necefTaries of nearly 
all kinds been doubled, fome nearly trebkd, and fome of 
jhe more iipmediate necefTaries for a young family, as 
piilk, &c. in winter, can fcarcely be procured for money. 
In addition to this, the prefent mode of taxation on rc«- 
jumption bears almoft e:iclvftvely on a poor man with a 
large family, for his iv.hole income muft be fpent io ne- 
ceflary confumption ; and our Premier fays, the revenue 
lakes four pence from every {billing of die labourer's 
pittance. This circumftance opens to me a clear view, 
(and I wifh in my confcience I could place it in fuch a 
light as to convince every man of property in the nation) 
of the real ccufes of the continued poverty of the la- 
bourers, notwithllanding the increafe of wages ; for taxa- 
tion of articles of confumption, muft necefl'arily, though 
circuitoufly, raile the price of the article, and thus fall 
yf'ixh double and deftruftive prcfTure on the man v^ho is 
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placed in the fituaticn of father of a large family of 
children, with nothing for their maintainance but the 
earnings of his daily fweet and toil. This mode or fjU 
tern does not take from a man in proportion to his abilitj^ 
but in proportion to hid inability — a melancholy conclu- 
fion* No wonder that baftards Ifhould encreafe. The 
young man has a juft dread of marriage under thefe cir- 
cunritanceS) as by it he well knows he changes a life of 
eofe^ plentyy and independence^ for one of di/lrefSj nvant^ 
and Jlavcryj if a young family (hould be the confe* 
quence* 

" About 60 years fincc, my grandmother gave from 6d. 
to 9d. per d;iy to her threfhers in winter. — She bought 
good beef from is. 5d. to is. 6d. per (lone, of 14 lb..— 
oats from 6s. to ics. per quarter.^^Old milk at fd. per 
gallon, new ditto id.— Butter from ad. to 4d. per lb.— 
Malt from L. i to L. i :3s. per quarter, and other necef- 
faries in proportion. At the prefent time ( 1 794) from is. 
to IS. 3(1. is given to a threflier in winter. — We buy good 
beef from 3s. Gd. to 58. per ftone, of 14 lb — Oats from 
23S. to 30s. per quarter — Old milk not to be had in 
any ouanriiy at 2d. per gallon, new milk at 6d. to 8d. 
— Butrer from -j-d. to i4d. per lb. — Malt L. 3 per quar- 
ter, and mod other necefi'aries at a triple rate compared 
Mirh tlie above period. No once, after a candid compa^^ 
liicn of thefe periods, in regard to wages and provifions, 
can in his confciencc, (if he has any), think that the high 
rate cf wa^es is the real caufe cf complaint.'' 

The fame gentleman in a iubfcquent letter fays, 
<< Since the time 1 wrote you lafl, cxjjiing circumltances 
jiuve fo ordered it, that the poor in this Riding, partly 
from the increafe of wages, and partly from the decreafe 
in the price of corn, &c. mult be allo-^ved to be in 
much more comfortable (late than they were in at tha 
time ; yet, en the whole, I remain u'jdt-f t]>e conviction 
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that ot4r fyftem of their management is impolitic and in« 
human, and that your method of paying them in corn^ 
&c* is quite the reverfe.*' 

AltHough we approve of the general principles laid 
down in the above paper, and applaude the anxious de« 
fire "^vhich Mr Payne difplays, to meliorate the (ituatioii 
of tlie labouring peafantry, yet we cannot go fo far as to 
admit^ that his arguments are wholly incontrovertible. 
If an average is taken of the prices of grain, during this 
and the lad century, and a fair ftatement^ made of the 
rate oF labour during thefe periods, it will be found, that 
Ac latter has rofe much more in proportion, than what 
proxlu.ce has done. We are rather inclined to attribute 
^ diftrefled date of the labouring peafantry, to their 
^°dc of living, being in a great meafure changed from 
'^^t it was in former times \ and Mr Payne would have 
"^^^ in the right, if he had faid that wages had not kept 
P*^^ with the change that has taken place in manners* 
■^R^n, we muft impute the increafe of the poor's rates 
^ ^Ic fame caufe, and not to the low rate of wages ; 
*^ich is dcmonftrablc from the greateft rife of the rates 
^•^iqg place in the neighbourhood of manufa£);uring 
^^>iinis. 

"We have heard of many propofals for regulating the 
^^te of wages, but arc totally adverfe to fuch a meafure. 
A^cfe propofals are never meant to ferve the lower ranks^ 
t>ut folely to keep them down, which in a free country is 
Arbitrary and unjuft. If the rent of land was previouily 
regulated ; the price of provifion^, and confequently the 
rate of labour, might admit of fuch regulations ; but^ 
before the firft is accomplilhed, the others cannot with 
juftice be attempted. We believe it is bed to leave 
things of this nature to their ordinary courfe, and like 
water they will in every cafe find their proper level. 
The only way that we know of for making the la- 
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bourer's wages proportional to the rife or fall on tKc r c^^' 
lue of money and provifions, is to pay him in kind ; tk. ^ ^ 
is, with a certain quantity of corn; as parties (hall agre^^y 
^hich infares him, at all hazards, a comfortable fuki^ . 
fiftance, and prevents him from a daily or weekly vifit^ — 
tion of the markets. When the labourer is paid i^: -r 
money, it expofes the thoughtlefs and inattentive 
many temptations ; whereas^ when paid in kind, he can- 
not raifc money to gratify the whim of the moment 
In thofe counties where this mode of payment has beci^'^''''^ 
long eftabliflied, we believe ploughmen and laboufrers arc 
on the whole better fed*, live miore comfortably, and rear 
healthier children, than in thofe parts, where, from beings 
paid in money, the currency of the article facilitates the 
expenditure, and prevents him from laying by a ftock of 
provifions for his fupport, when laid off work by cafuaU 
ties or diftrefs. 

In the county whefe we: reGdc, fiearly the whole of "^ ^^f 
farm fervants are paid in the manner we are recommend- — 
ing. They have a certain quantity of grain ; mainten-'-^— 
ance for a cow fiimmer and winter; a piece of ground'X^ -«^ 
for planting potatoes, annd raifmg flax ; and whatever"^*" ^stx 
fuel they require, driven gratis. Thefe, with the privi— ^— -*- '*- 
lege of keeping a hog and a few hens, enables them to^=3> ^o 

live, and bring up their families in a comfortable man ^^' 

ner ; and, while their income is confiderably Icfs than^":* -^^ 
people of their ftation in England, they ar6 on the wholcr^ ^ '^c 
better fed, better drefled, and enabled to ^givc a better* 
education to their children. Placed under theCe ci'rcum — 
fiances, they are a refpeftable fet of men ; and for fru — 
gality, faithfulnefs, and induftry, they will bear a com^ 
parifon with their brethren in any quarter. Wc there — 
fore anxioufly recommend the introduftion of a (imila] 
mode of paying farm fervants into the "Well Riding = "^t 
which, although it might at the firft be attended witf .^^ -^h 
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onie diffirulties, would contribute to the public good, 
.nd to the advantatge of the labouring peafantry in 
3iany refpedls. 



Sect. 2 Pricf cf Pr:vif:ons^ and Landed Produce^ 

As the Weft Riding, from tlie extent of population, 
5 unable to fupply itfclf with provifions, the prices arc 
'ull as high as in any part of the ifland. From the in« 
fjormation procured it appears, that though in general no 
icarcity is experienced, yet, in particular feafons the 
price of grain has rifen to an extraordinary height. At 
Wakefield market in July 1795, wheat was fold at the 
enormous price of L. 9 per quarter ; and it may be re« 

m 

marked, that during fuch critical periods, the country 
which depends upon foreign fupplies, muft comparatively 
pay much higher prices for the articles which cannot bcf 
furnifhed within its own bounds, than what they do in or- 
dinary feafons ; and that prices muft neceOTarily advance 
to a far higher rate than is ufual in thofe counties where; 
the articles are produced. The fcarcity is there felt in 
a fcrious way, and it requires great exertions to pro- 
vide a fupply, which was evident from the unlimited 
powers given at the time above mentioned to thofe per- 
fons appointed, from the nianufafturing tov/ns, to pur- 
chafe grain. 

It is unnecefTary to give a ftatement of prices of 
provifions during the time we remained in the dif- 
tri£i, as, from the fluctuation of markets, no light 
would thereby be thrown upon the value of pro- 
duce. We may only hint, that the cheapcft article of 
provifions was poultry, the caufe of which we attribute 
to the taftc of the inhabltantj, who very jiidlcloufly give 

D d 
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a preference to well fed beef and mutton, which is fu»-* - _ 
iiifhcd them in the greatefc perfcftion. 

We have noticed the high price of wheat in fumm^^. -^ 
1795, which was doubtlcfs a ferious and alarming ev i "j 
and proceeded from a real fcarcity of that grain over V 
greatefc part of Britain. But, does the farmer in ger^ 
ral receive greater prices for his commodities than til -5^ ^ 
rates of rent and labour entitle him to ? We anfwer J ^ 
the negative ; for both have advanced in a much great ^^r 
degree, than any rife which has taken, place in the valijx e 
of produce. This muft be attributed to the impolitic 
regulations of the legiflature, which in faft combine t o 
deprefs the agriculture of the country, by obliging ttr^e 
grower of corn to fell it at certain rates, whether he 
able to do fo or not. When there is a demand for wha 
in the general acceptation of the word, is called manufai 
tures, and prices rife, it is immediately taken for gran: 
ed, that the country is in a flouriQiing (late ; but tl 
moment corn, (which (Irictly fpcaking is the firft of a^ 
manufaclures), fells brifkly, and prices get up, the hu -^-^' 
•and cry is raifed, and every exerlion is ufcd to bring ii% ' 
fupplies from thofe parts, where, from lownefs of renr^ 
liibour, and tuxeij, it can b^ ailbrded at one half of thc^ ^ 
price. 

It mufl: net be thought, that we are here contending ^^'^b 
for Iiigii prices of grain as nccefiary to a flourifhing a- -^^ 
griculture, or that we would wifli to deprefs thc^-^^*^^ 
manufacluring intereft of the country. No, we onl^ ^ -* 5^ 
defire that each fhould have fair pLiy, and that the on» ,c^^3ie 
may not receive ii preference to the other. If protefling, ^'^h 
laws are neceflary for the welfare of the farmer, as allou-*— ^ *"^ 
corn laws iince the Revolution have funpofed, let them b^iJ' "* 
ri^^oroufly adhered to j and as they were made for his cr~^^ -'^"' 
couragcment, and upon the faith of them he probably macEn:^ -cfe 
a barguln for his farm, let them not be fufpended bccau -^cj/e 
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"•^quired by the capricious difpofition of manuFacflurer". 
3n unfavourable feafons, bow is he to be comperifatetl 
for the deficiency of his crop, but by reccivln;^ greater 
prices than ufual for what he carries to market ? and 
'V'hen he enjoys this right, he enjoys no mgre than what 
is aftually pofllfled by the meaneft manufafturer in the 
Jcmgdom. The manufad^iircr indeed is ftill further fa- 
voured. "What with prohibitions, and duties on foreign 
g'oods, he may be faid to enjoy the hcn^ic market without a 
rival 5 and the farmer mufl of nccclhiy purchafc fuch of 
his commodities as he ftands in need of, even allowing 
he can buy them at a iower rate from a foreign mcrch- 
arit^ It is therefore but fair and equal, that the laws 
^iO"tild give the farmer a fimikr encouragement in the falc 
^^ c::ommodities to the manufafturer, unlefs during the 
^''"^c^^sof real fcarcity, when the public fafety requires 
I*^ix;ate intereft to be facrificed. The fubjeft fliall be 
^ ther eliicidated under the head of Corn Laws. 



Sect. 3, — Fi/cL 

HIS mofl necefiary article is in general plentiful over 
^^^ whole Riding, and, in a comparative view with other 
•- ^^ridls, is fold very cheap. In thofe parts where any 



.rcity prevails, they can be fupplied without material 
'^ ^Convenience, by means of the numerous rivers and 
^^Xials which interfe£l the v/hole diflriS:. It was fu<T- 
^^^ iled to us by a gentleman at Settle, that where a fcarci- 
^ prevailed, ic might be remedied by Lords of the Ma- 
making trials to difcover coals, and by holding out 
wards, or granting favourable leafts, to perfcns •%\*il]ing 
► adventure in fuch undertakings. 

D d 2 
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NOTES on Chap. lA- 
{a) This is certainly a moft abominable practice, but from 1, 



n- 



eilabliihed cullomi I caniiOt devife how it can be remedied. 

r. /^. 

{b) This is a bad cuilon^, but how it is to be aboli/licd I czslti- 
nott^ll. . . . . A Tur!c/iAre Fan7i£rj'. 

Anf-wer — The remedy is already fuggefted in the text: Let X\\z 
value of the ale be paid to the fcrvant in money, which prcbi2l:>';v 
■would be as much for his intcrefi, and certainly more advantages. 1^3 
to the farmer. In thofe places where long yokings arc taken, lay 
ftven or eight hours, it may be ncceflary to feed bpth men ai-id 
horfes on the ground ; but this pradicc we cannot recommenc', 
imlefs in urgent cafes, it being very injurious to their health. In 
the beft regulated agricultural counties, five hours labour in tlic 
morning, and four hours in the afternoon, when the feafoaallcz^^^^vs, 
and five hours, or five hours and a half, in Ihort days; is coniadcr- 
ed to be as much as horfes are capable of fuftaining, and yokiin^s 
ef this duration require nc refrefliment en the ground. 
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CHAPTER Xy. 

POLITICAL OECONOMY as co:;nected with, 
OR AFFECTING AGRICULTURE. 



» • I 



Sect. i. — Reads* 

~^HE utility of good roads is at firft fight fo evident, 
^ that we need hardly fay this fubjeft defcrvcs particular 
Mention. In the Weft Riding, there arc a great num- 
: r of very good roads, and like wife a number that arc 
different. From what we could learn, they are ge- 
trally under good management, and the funds well ap* 
led. In many places of the diftrift, particularly near 
.c manufafturing towns, materials are bad. To this 
rcumRance, more than any impropriety of management, 
c attribute their infufficicncy. At the fame time, the 
genuity of the furveyors was confpicuous, in burning 
ce ftones and brick, to fupply the want of harder ma- 
rials. 

As thefe burnt materials make at the belt but a very 
nperfeft covering, and heed to be frequently repeated, 

appears to us, that hard ftones might be brought, by 
'atcr carriage, from the more eaftern parts of the diftricl. 
'his might probably be expenfive at firft, but we are con- 
Inced, would be found cheaper at the long-run. From 
lalifax to Wakefield, the road is in the moft mifcrable 
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condition ; snd if it was fo when we travelled ir, in tl*c 
end of Oftcber, it mud be nearly impafiable during thic, 
winter months. This is a very public road, and no e^c:- 
pence ought to be fpared, to render it gocd and fufficien. «"- 

We apprehend, the weight of tlic numerous waggor^ ^ 
that pafs over this, and other roads in the manufafturli* 
part of the county, mud alway? render them bad> folon 
as they arc repaired with foft materials. Wc faw fom 
roads, that had been newly covered with burnt flone 
and bricks, crufiied down at once by the weight of the! 
carriages : let us fuppofe rain to fall, and remain in th< 
track or rut fo made ; another waggon comes, and cut 
down dill further ; and a third puts them in as bad con 
dition as before they were repaired. By thefe waggons 
an endlefs expence is created to the public, and ftill ba( 
roads are the confequence. 

There was nothing gave us greater fatisfadion, thai 
rhe paved foot-paths upon the fides of moft of the road 
in tlie manufafturing part of the country. This fhew 
nn ?,: tent ion to the comfort of foot paflengcrs that is ver 
Ir.udablvJ. "We have ncticed in the Journal, thefe fn <g- j t 
paths are alio made *' bridle roads*," a practice whic" ='2 
cstn oTily be cxcufcd by the peculiar badnefs of the mai ^Sn 









/I" 



he roads are a very heavy article of expence to tli 
f:.rmer ; and here, as well as in mofl other parts of thrr 
iHand, the burden is chiefly laid upon the occupiers 
J and. It crnnot be properly called a [jart of the renl 
as, if the work is rightly hid out, full value is recciv< 
from it : the farmer travels the road with more eafe ai 
< onvenicnce to himfelf ; and is enabled, fronj the in 
provemcnt made by his labour, and money, to carry mo^ 
corn to marker, and to return with a heavier load •• 
liung, than he could do if the roads were in their nafUi 
iUte. Road expence, therefore, cannot be viewed in t 
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farM.-m <3 light as tithes and poors rates ; thcfe two articles 
bei arm g confidered by every fanner as a part of his rent, 
anczl. not as given for value received. 

It has often appeared furprifing to us, how the fapport 
of c^lie bye-roads (liould b- thrown upon the pofTcflbrs of 
laix.d. ; and perfons of almoft every other rank allowed 
tine l)enefit of th^m, free of all charge whatever, or ac the 
nno rt paying only as houfeholders. In many cafes, thofe 
vsrbi.c> pay lead for the making good roads, have the great- 
eft £hare of the profit (a)^ The turnpike lav/s :ire not 
foia Tided upon fuch falfe principles, but every perfon by 
tile r», 18 obliged to contribute his fhare cf the expence 
f^r i'uppordng the roads, in a direft proportion to the ufe 
*rici benefit he receives from them. 

The (latute labour paid by the farmer for the fupport 
^* "the roads, is fix days labour of a team with three 
'^^W' Its, or four oxen and one horfe, and two able fervants, 
**^*' every L. 50 of rent, or lefs or more proportionally, 
^^K oilier with an aflcflment in money of 6d. per pound 
^I^c^n the rent, or higher if the juflices fee ncccflary. 
^^^-tutc labour is alfo paid by the inhabitants and occupi- 
of tenements, woods, tithes, and hereditaments, 
e furveyors are nominated annually, upon the 2 2d 
^^X^^cmber, at a meeting of the inhabitants of each parifli 
^^ ^ownfliip, who make up a lift, not exceeding ten per- 
^^*^ s, whom they think fit for that oflice ; which is given 
*^ "^0 the juflices, who appoint one or more out of the 
^**^^ as they fee neccflary. The furveyor or furveyors 
^ left the afitrfTincnr, fee the work properly executed, 
I, when their time in office is cxnired, they hy their 
counts before another meeting of inhabitants, and af- 
^'•"'Wards befdre a juftlce of the peace, who miy pafs, or 
P'^Opone them to the fpecial feflions, to whom every pcr- 
^^ who thinks himfelf aggrieved may appciJ. 

In making up the lill of furvtrycvs, the inliablrants 
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place the perfon they wifh appointed, firft, and the juftic 
generally appoint him accordingly. If the furveyoris de 
cient in his duty, he is fined in a fum not exceeding L. 
nor lefs than L. 2 for every neglect j and as he mi 
produce his accounts at a vettry meeting, he can hard 
efcape if culpable. The auditing the accounts annual 
is a very proper ftep, and prevents that diforder and co 
fufion, which has been well known to have taken pla 
in fome other counties. 

As great complaints prevail over the whole kin; 

dom again ft the adminiftration of the bye-roads^ v 

are clearly of opinion^ that ftatutc work in kir 

ought to be aboliihed, and the value thereof paid : 

money, which would be a meafure of great public utilit 

It is an old faying, though not the lefs true on that a* 

count, " that one man may take a horfe to the wate 

but a hundred men will not make him drink y" and tt 

fame thing will be found applicable to road work, whc 

performed by the perfon who is liable, unlefs he accouni 

himfelf intercfted in the application, which is nine time 

out of ten not the cafe. Befides, it is abfurd to have th 

ftatuts labour of the whole kingdom regulated by on 

general law, feeing that, in fome diilrifts, from the na 

ture of the ground, and fcarcity of materials, the ex 

pence of repairing them, is more than double what it i 

in others. Wc would therefore recommend an altera 

tion of the law in thofe refpedls, that the tax fhould h 

levied in an equal and juft way, by a parochial or cour 

ty rate upon all perfons, in direft proportion to the be 

nefit they received from the roads ; and that coache 

chaifes, and faddle horfes, kept by landed gentlemen ac 

others, (hould pay, which are at prefcnt totally exemjv 

cd. If this rate was made to rife or fall according -^ 

the good or bad condition of the roads, we entertain tK 

hoDcs, that the v/Iiole reads in the ifland would foon ^ 
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in ai. comfortabiC (late of repair, and confequently the 
facility and pleafure of travelling, greatly increafed. 

efore finiihing this fe£lion, we are called to notice 
lo(s and har^Uiip fuftained ]^j many roads, in confc- 
Qucnce of« the mail coiches being fuJ^red ,to travel 
OVM" them, without paying any thing towards their fup* 
port, Thefe machines, from their great v/jight, and 
fro no the fpeed with which they are driven, do amnzlng 
danc^age to the roads over which they pafj?, and will foon 
either occafion a bankruptcy in fon:ie diftricis, or an in- 
creafe in the rate of tolls. We do not pretend to be ac- 
c|ixsiinted with the profits of the contra<^lors employed, 
Sinci. perhaps common report magnifies them ; but what- 
evcsK- they may be, there can be no valid reafon offered, 
a particular diitridt or didricHis (hould be faddled 
Itli additional expences, upon account of a conveyance^ 
rhich the public at large are equally intereftid. 
.Another thing which deferves to be noticed, is the low 
vate of turnpike duty paid by waggons furnifhed with 
fcroad wheels. We have already faid, that thefe waggons 
occaGon great damage to the roads ; perhaps one of them 
does more hurt than twenty Cngle carts, and yet they 
Jhavc, in every turnpike aft, been fo far favoured by the 
Icgifliiture, as to be fubjedlcd only to half duty. Thefe 
vehicles, from the manner in which their wheels are 
ftoed, and from the heavy loads put on them, prefs down 
Ac hardcft laid road, and when dra^rgcd down a hill, 
A^y make a rutt or tra£k fomething like a plough furrow. 
W'c cannot but recommend, that full tolls fliould be laid 
^^ broad wheel carriages, which would difcourage the 
ufe of waggons ; and their fuppreffion would not only 
*^ of immcnfe benefit to the roads, but very advantage- 
^^3 to every perfon employed in the traafportation of 
&0(h1s from one place to another. 

E e 
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Sect. z.-^Canals. 

Inland navigation or canals, fall next to be conGdered 
after public roads, and they are of real impohance, hy 
allowing the numerous and bulky articles manufaftur^^^ 
in the diftrift, to be tranfported from one place to an^^^ 
ther, at a lefs expence than they could be conveyed 
the bed repaired i-oads. In this point of view, indepca 
ent of private advantage, inland navigation' cannot 
too much recommended, wherever the nature of t 
country will admit of it, and where the triadc of t 
neighbourhood is extenfive enough to defray the charg" 

We cannot fpeak with certainty refpedling the extc 
of inland navigation in the Weft Riding, but it appea. 
ed to 08, that the diftridl was well fupplied in this r 
fpe£l, and indeed the trade of the country could not 
therwife be carried on to advantage. ' 



Sect 3. — Fairs and Markets, 

The following is the moft accurate account we coL.^3k^Xd 
procure of the different fairs held in the Weft RidiK-":^^, 
and of the articles offered for fale, at them. 

Alerford,-^luz{i Wednefday in April, laft Wednefday i^ 
May, laft Wednefday in Oftober, and Werfnefci ^»y 
after St Luke, October i8th, for horfes, horrx^J 
cattle and (heep. 

Adivalton, — January 26th, February 16th, Thurfday '^^ 
Eafter week, Thurfday fortnight after Eafter, TliuH^ ^- 
day month after Eafter, Whit. Thurfday, and ev^T 
T^'hurfday fortnight after till Michclmas, for hox- 
fcs, cattle, pedlary, &c. 



{ 
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^ughbridgi April a7th, for horned cattle aiid flieep. 

June 2id; for horfes, horned cattle and (heep, and 
hardware. Oftober a3d, for ditto. 
jtjley. — Laft Wednefday in February, preceding 28th ; 
if Wednefday be the 28th, it is held Wednefday be- 
fore^ fo that it can never be later than the 27th| or 
fooner than 2iil^ great fair for horned cattle and 
fliecp^ ^ May 12th ditto. Oftober loth ditto. 
/rjf.—Holy Thurfday, Old Martinmas, November 
22d, for caittle and horfes. 

ley. — ^January 25th, for horned cattle. Auguft 25tby 
26th, 27th, for cattle, fheep, and linen. 
^ford. — March 14th, 15th, June 28th, 29th, 30th, for 
cattle and houfehold furniture. December 20th, 
2ift> 22d, large fairs for hogs. 
Mham.'^Mnt 24th, for cattle. 

^Jfield^^^xmc 17th, December 9th, chiefly for fwinc# 
cod. — May 12th, for cattle and wooden- ware. 
r^/im.-^t Mathew's, September 21ft, for iheep. 
1^<^^Mcafter» — April jth, Auguft 5th, November 26th, and 
Monday before Old Candlemas Day, for horfes, cat- 
tle, fheep, and pedlary. 
I^^'mvjbury. — ^Wednefday before May 12th, Wednefday 
before Oflober loth, for horned cattle and (heep; 
GtBr-^rave. — ^December nth, for horned cattle and toys. 
^£/*<?r/;.— .Eafter Monday, Monday fortnight after Eaf- 
ter, Monday month after Eafter, Saturilay after 
Monday month from Eaflcr, for horned cattle. 
Monday 5 weeks after Eafter, for pedlary. Septem- 
ber 18th, 19th, for horned cattle and pedlary, 
^^^ifax\ — June 24th, for horfes. 
^^Im/nvorth — Odober 3Cth, for horned cattle. 
^^ddersfield. — May 24th, for lean horned cattle and 

horfes. 
^"jfc/c/i.— JNovember X7th, for leather and oat meal. 

E/C 2 
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Keightly. — IVIay 8ih, for horned cattle, brafs, an 
pewter. November 8th, for horned cattle, brafj 
pewter, and pedlaty. 

Knarejhi^rough. — Wednefday after January 24th, Wc 
nefday after March the lath, May 6th, Wednefday 
after Auguft 12th, Monday after 0£lobcr 1 
December 13 th, for horned cattle, horfes, hogs, am 
fheep. 

Lee, otherwife Leegap, — Auguft a4th, September 171 
for horfes and cheefe. 

Leeds ^ — July 10th, for horfes and hardwarCr Novc 
ber 8th, for horned cattle, horfes, and hardware. 

Otley. — Ai^guft ith, November 15th, for horned cattl 
and houfhold goods. 

Pennifton — ^Thurfday befotc February 28th, the 1 
Thurfday in March, Thurfday before Old May Da- 
and the Thurfday after Old Mrchelmas Day, 
horned cattle and horfes. 

PontefraSi. — St Andrew's fair, on the firft Saturday S x 
December ; twenty day fair, the firft Saturday -^s. ^- 
ter the 20th day from Chriftmas ; Candlemas fa.i.sr, 
and firft Saturday after February 13th; St Gilc's fs^ i ar, 
the firft Saturday after September I2'th; and ^D 
the other moveable fairs,. viz. Palrn Sunday, L* 
Sunday, and Trinity Sunday, to be held on the t 
turday before each of thefe days refpe£l:ively. 
fortnight fairs will always be held on the Saturdfifc y 
next^ after York fortnight fairs, as ufuaK The (he '^^r 
of horfes formerly called Palm Sunday fhew, "wriJl 
always for the future begin on the 5th of February. 

Rjpley Auguft 25th, 26th, 27th, for fheep, horned ca.€^ 

tie, and linen. 

Ripon Thurfdj'.y after January 24th, Thurfday aft^Jr 

March 21ft, for horles, horned cattle, and leathtf »•• 
Jflay lath and 13th, for horfes and (heep. Firfi 
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Thurfday in June, horned cattle, horfes, leather, 

and fliecp. Holy Thurfday, firft Thurfday after 

Auguft 2 2d, November 2 2d, for horfes and (heep. 
^herham, — ^Whit- Monday, for homed cattle, and iheep. 

December ift, for cattle and horfes. 
dberghn^..^M2iXQ\i 20tb, Odober 29th, for horned cattle. 
Iby. — Eafter Tuefday, June 2 2d, Odober lotb, for 

cattle, wool, linen, tin, and copper ware. 
Uli. — ^Tuefday before Palm Sunday, Thurfday before 

Good Friday, and every othier Friday till Whitfun- 

day, for homed cattle. April 26th, for (heep. 

Auguft i8th, to 21ft, firft Tuefday after Oftober 

27th, for horned cattle, leather, wool, (heep, lambs, 

&c. 
>2^^A/.— Tuefday after Trinity Sunday, November 28th, 
. for cattle and horfes. 
feriurn, — 0£tober 6th, for flax and horfes. 
aidburn February 14th, April Xjth, Auguft ift, 0£lo« 

ber 2oth, for cattle, 
roi/^.— Laft Friday in April, Auguft icth, for cattle, 

horfes, and pedlary. Firft Friday in September, 

for cattle and horfes. 
home — «.Firft Monday, Tuefday, and Wednefday, after 

June nth, and alfo the faid days after Odiober 

nth, for horned cattle, horfes, and pedlary. 
opcliff. — Jwly 17th and i8th, for (heep, horned cattle, 

horfes, &c. 
^akefield. — July 4th and 5th, for horfes and hardware. 

November nth and 12th, for horfes and horned 

cattle ; if either of thefe day^iail on a Sunday, the 
• fair is held on the Saturday before. Note, July 5ih, 

and November 12th, are pleafure fairs, toys, &c. 
^etherby. — Holy Thurfday, Auguft 3th, November 2 2d, 

for horfes, (lieep, and hogs. 
^iUgtft.-^July 22d, for pedlary. 
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The market towns in the Weft Ri4ing arc 



LeedSj 

Wakefield, 

Halifax, 

Bradford, 

Huddersfield, 

Sheffield, 

Doncaller, 

Pontefrafl:, 

Barnfley, 



Settle^ 

Ripley, 

Rippon, 

Boroughbridgc, 

Aldborough, 

Ktiarefborough, 

Otley, 

Rotheram, 

Snaitb, 



Wethcrby, 

Sherborn, 

Abcrford, 

Cawood, • 

Giflborn, 

Selley, 

Tadcafter, 

Bawtry, 

Tickhill. 



Skipton, 

A very confidcrable corn- market is held at Knaref- 
borough, where dealers from the weftern parts of the 
Riding attend, and purchafe from the farmers in that 
neighbourhood. A great part of this is refold at Skipton 
market in Craven, and carried ftill farther weftward, 
where corn is fcarce, and gives employment to a num« 
ber of people who are concerned in this traffic. 

It is under circumllances of this kind that public 
markets for grain can be confidered as advantageous to 
the growers or purchafers of corn. The firft cannot 
get his commodity difpofed of at home, hence willingly 
goes a ftage to meet his merchant ; and the latter being 
fure to meet with a lupply, attends upon market day, 
with his horfes and carts, for conveying it to the place 
where he is to ufe it, or difpofe of it again. By this 
mod^, no time is lofl:, n6 unneceflary labour incurred ^ 
whereaF, were all the grain in the kingdom to be fold irr 
the public market, as fome wild imaginations recently 
propofed, a great wafte of both muft ncceiTarily happen. 

Let us juft fuppofe that fuch a law had been pafled^ 
and that the grain fold at Knarefborough was not to be 
drove to the weft bounds of the Riding, but that it was 
wholly to be confumed in the neighbourhood of that 
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Izkcc ; and fay, \^here would be the advantage arifing 
ro m fetting down the facks in the market ? It might 
lap pen, that a baker or maltfter purchafed the very 
V tic: at or barley which was grown by his next door 
le i^Hbour, but which, in confequence of fuch a miftakea 
a^x^r, could not be fold without being firfl: oflFered to fale 
li ^his public manner. Would not the trouble of driir- 
^S it to market by the farmer, and of driving it back a- 
5^ir» by the baker or maltfter, be juft fo much loft la- 
^ovir to them, without affording the fmalleft advantage, 
*^^y» rather cccafioning a pofitive lofs to the public conl 
*^^oc\er, upon whom every expcnce of this kind muft ne- 
flarily fall. 



Sect. 4. — ManufaElures. 

The manufaflures of the Weft Riding are numerous 
'^id valuable, fand comprehend broad and narrow cloths 
all qualities, (balloons, calimancoes, flannels, and e- 
^^ry branch of woolen goods. The manufadiure of 
^liefc articles is carried on at Leeds, Wakefield, Brad- 
ford, Halifax, and Huddersfield, and in the country ad- 
loiningto thefe places, to an aftonifhing extent. The 
Mrhole wool of the diftri£l is not only wrought up in 
'liefe manufafturcs, but immenfe quantities are alfo pur- 
chafed in the conterminous counties for the fame purpofe. 
While the people in the heart of the diftrift are thus 
mployed in manufafturing woolen goods, thofe of the 
juthern parts are engajred in carrying on manufafturcs 
o lefs valuable, and fully as important. At Sheffield 
id its neighbourhood, every kind of cutlery and plated 
>od8 are manufactured ; and fo eminent are the artlzans 
their different profefHons, that no other place is able 
compete with them in the manufacturing of thefe ar- 
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tides. ShefHeld has been a ftaple place for knifes for 
more than three hundred years, as may be inferred from 
Chaucer, who fays in his poems, 

'* A Sheffield whittle bore he in his hofe.V 

And Leland obferves, that great numbers of fmiths and 
cutlers lived in thofe parts when he wrote, which was 
in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Rotherham, in the neighbourhood of Sheffield, is a 
place famous for iron work% fimilar to thofe carried o 
at Carron, in Scotland. We here faw a part of the ftu 
pendous iron bridge lately eredled over the river Ware. 
at Sunderland, which was executed by the Meffirs Wal — 
kers, proprietors of thefc works. The merit^and iiige — 
nuity of thefe gentlemen, deferve every mark of publi 
encouragement. 

The eftablifliment of manufaftures in the Weft Ri 
ing has been the principal caufe of its prefent wealth* 
is idifficult to afcertain the period when they were fi 
introduced, but there is reafon to fuppofe, it was abo^ 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. Camden, in h- 
Britannia, fixes the introduction of manufactures to ha' 
been during the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward 
Uliis xra may, however, be fufpc£ted ; for there i 
copy of a court-roll, as we were informed, ftill exta 
dated at the court of the Prior of Lewes, held at H 
fax on the Thurfday after the Feaft of St Thomas, 
Henry V, 1414, wherein Richard de Sunderland, 
Joan his wife, furrender into the hands of the lord x)f 
manor, an inclofure at Halifax, called the Tenter CrOj 
which is a ftrong prefumption that manufaftures w^ er 
carried on there before that period. 

The country chofen for carrying on thefe manuf ic- 
tures is admirably adapted to that purpofe. The c — av 
materials are abundant on every hand 5 and coals, wIm- ich 
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^re indifpenfably ncceflary, are plentiful and cheap. The 
^*"QU.nd in the vicinity of the manufacturing towns has 
*'^ general been originally barren, and in many parts little 
^^ter than wade ; but from the great increafe of popula- 
**^''^j and the additional quantity of manure occafioned 
^y "tVie manufa£lures, the foil is now equal in value to 
^*^t of places originally more fertile. 

It appears to us, that manufafturcs have had a fenfible 

**"^Q: in promoting agriculture in this diftnc"l. By them 

^^ady market is afforded for every article of provifions 

^ ^t can be raifed, without which ajjriculture muft al- 

^ys be feeble and languid. They have, no doubt, raif- 

^ the rate of wages bonfidcrably : tliis always follows 

^ courfe, where trade profpers, and is a fure iign of 



^alth ; but they have at the fame tinie raifed the value 
f the produce of land, which much more than enables 
Ae farmer to pay the increafed rate of wages. 

From all the enquiries we could make, we did not find 
^Oat the effefts of manufadlures were detrimental to agri- 
Culture, by rendering hands fcarce for carrying it on. 
In harvcft the manufacturers generally leave their looms, 
and affift in reaping the crop. We did net hear of any 
fcafon when hands could not be found fufficient to anf- 
yrer the demand, except in 1792, at which time the ma- 
hufa£lurers had orders to an uncommon extent. Even 
then, this fiarcity was no further felt in the Weft Rid- 
ing than by a great rii'e of wages ; although we were in- 
formedy that in the Eu!t Riding a very heavy lofs was 
fudained. 

A confidcrabic portion of the land is occupied by per- 
ToDS whofe chief dependence is upon manufdiclures. Wc 
arc not, in this cafe, to cxpcft the fame attention to the 
minutiae of farming, as from thofc who make it their 
fole occupation. Their minds and capitals are generally 
iixcd upon their own bufinefs, and land is foldy farmed 
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by them aa a matter of convenience or amufcment. 
In the vicuiity of the manufacturing towns, great num- 
bers of milch cows are kepr^ and there is a conftant de. 
mand, not only in thofe phces, but over the whole Rid- 
ing, for milk, and the articles of cheefe and butter,^ 
which are produced from it. 

We have already faid, that the foil in the manufa£lur-> 
mg diftrift has been originally of the mofl barren fort_ -^^ t, 
and in many parii little better than wafle. It may b^ 
remarked on this fubje£);, that in thofe counties when 
the foil is proper for carrying on agriculture, the difpofi 
tion of the people is always inclined to rural affairs 
while, in other parts, where the foil is fterik and unpn 
duclive, the genius of the people is turned to manufac 
tures and trade. This remark will with much truth a] 
ply to the greatefl part of Britain, and is a demonftratioi 
that the bounties of nature are difpenfed in an equitabF^iAle 
manner.. While the inhabitants of the favoured fo^z^THbU 
raife corn for the fupport of the community, thofe whr-f ^'ho 
are not blefled in this way, manufaflure goods for thl',^ the 
comfort and convenience of the happy agriculturift, anrrx'.Qnd 
in this manner both equally promote the public good, ,«. . 

Wc are furnilhed with two papers, containing valu Mz^m- Sua- 
ble obfervations on manufadlurers refiding in the couk" -ac-mm- 
try, and occafionally employed in cultivating the .for^z^Toi/, 
which we with pleafure infert. 




Hints, Refpefting Manufafturers refiding in the Cou -BL-^un- 
try, who are occafionally employed in Cultivatic S. ing 
the Soil. 

•* The few obfervations which the writer is able ^^ to 
furnifli upon this chapter, will be confined to fuch man-^ — lu- 
fafturers as are employed in the making of woollen ar -^nd 
worfted goods, expofed to fale in the different mark» — ct- 
iowns of Leeds, Wakefield, Huddersfield, Halifax^a - nd 
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Bradford, in the AVefl RidiTig of the county of York, 
and which confift of bread and narrow cloths, flialloons, 
callimancoe.% and the various worded articles, which rhc 
induftry and ingenuity of the perfons employed have cU- 
yerfified and improved ; nnd in conlidcring the queillon, 
it is the writer's opinion, that thofe manufaclurers have 
many advantages by refidirig in the country. For, 

** \ft^ They enjoy a more uncontaminated air, which, 
as the employment of the clothiers is not the mcft cleaii- 
ly, will conduce to their health. 

" 2^//y, The country affords theni a more open ex- 
pofure of their manufaclure to the fun, which is nectf- 
fary in different ftag-es of their work. 

** i^h'i ^" general, the villages where the manufac- 
turers are rcfident, arc nearer to, and more cheaply fup- 
plied with coals ; an article, not only neceflary to the 
comfort of their families, but alfo to enable them to 
carry on their trade. 

«* ^ihlyy Another advantage attending a country refi- 
dence, is the many fprings of good wholefome water 
for the fupply of their families and their dye houfcs 5 
for it is to be obferved, that every clothier dyes his own 
wool, unlefs colours are required of uncommon brilliancy. 

^< %thly^ Another advantage is, that by being thus dif- 
pofed in villages, the manufadurers are nearer to the 
fulling mills, with which the different rivers are occupi- 
ed ; and it is this difperfion which has occafioned fo 
many fulling mills to be erefted, to the great advantage 
of the owners of the different falls upon the rivers, 
ivhich otherwife would have been almoft uftlefs. 

<• 6/^/;', The manufadurer of cloth in particular, re- 
Juires roomy buildings, which are obtained upon muth 
owcr rents in the country than in towns. 

'< 7/^/fi From the bulkinefs of the raw material?, and- 
Upon various other accounts, a horfe is almofl necsifary 

F f 2 
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to enable a clothier to carry on his trade ; and as land at 
a diftarice from large towns, is cheaper generally thaji 
near them, the manufacturer in the country can betttr -^^-j 
keep fo ufeful an animal. 

" ^thlyy To do this, and alfo to maintain a cow, which*«-^*T,^ 
is one of the firfl comforts and chief fuppoits of the=^ ^q 
infant part of his family, the country aiTords him a much:^' -j^ 
cheaper, and better opportunity \ and as both hay axio- _^^^ 
flraw are tvanted for the animals, the manufadlurenar ^r, 
partly of nccefTity, occafionally becomes employed in tk-s— ^.g 
cultivation of the foil, and it is no uncommon thing to fee*, ^e, 
in a manufa£luring farm, which ought not to ezcecsk. ced 
(and feldom does) 16 acres, great attention, judgitiCB 
and fpirtt, in cultivation. Certain ic is, that by manufa* 
turers refiding in the country, and occaGonally emplo 
ing themfelves in cultivating the foil, the barren coir 
inons of thefe parts, a great many whereof have ht* 
lately inclofed and divided, have been made proidu^ii 
to a drgree, tvhich no regular farmer could have m 
it their interefl to have attempted. By thus becomi . ug 
the cultivator of land, the manufa£tiirer is enabled to 
raife poultry, and keep a pig, and, rccuftcmed to cut TZXj/s 
own corn, he becomes acqurinted with the fickle, wh"i ch 
he is called forth frequently to ufe in the harvelt of Kr he 
country, where more corn is grown, and where there ^»r<; 
fewer hands to get it in. 

" Lajllyy By living In the country there is lefs tcnr» po- 
tation to vice ; and by occupying a fmall parcel of laM' - <^^» 
a life of labour is dcverfified, and confcquently relieve •-l -'* 

Obfervations Refpeftlng Manufafturers being par" t -7 
Employed in the Cultivation of the Soil. 

With refpecl to the manufa£lurers refiding in Yc x"^- 
fliire, they feldom are farmers of land, beyond the co *^' 
venicncles and cxi2:ncies of their trade. A home-ftearf\^ ^ 
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ruf&cient quantity of meadow and of pafture forthefupport 
of a horfc and a covr, with now and then a corn field, form, 
with few exceptions, the extent of their fpeculations iii- 
agricvilture. The ncceflity of their poflcffing the two 
firft, operates fo as to occafion their being obliged to 
give a high price for thefe accommodations, compared . 
with that of land in fuch neighbouring townfliips, as arc 
not inhabited by manufa^urers. 

<* The high wages which a working manufadlurer can 
earn, exceed fo much the ufual prices of agricultural la- 
bour, that the mailer manufafiurer feldom keeps any o- 
ther than of the former defcription on his farm. In 
(hort, the manufacturers in the Weft Riding of York- 
fliirc, have little, if any pretenfions, to the charafler of 
farmers. The '/peculations, the interruptions, infepar- 
able from trade, call for all his capital ; and (unlefs in 
fome particular cafes, where a manufaQurer happens to 
have land by inheritance, or an advantageous leafe), his 
time, circumftances, and intereft, confpire to prevent 
him from following up both profcflions at one and the 
fame time. 

«* In Yorkfhirc, the mafter manufadurers refide in 

-villages, and bring their goods to the feveral halls of 

liceds, Wakefield, Huddersfield, Halifax, and Bradford, 

for falc. In Lancafiiire, the woollen trade is carried on 

differently : The mafter manufafturers are comparatively 

very few in number ; thefe vend their own goods to the 

merchants and fliopkeepcrs ; and the having a farm in 

iheir own hands is not unfrequent, nor incompatible with 

their other profcfiions. But here again the enhanced 

price of land in all manufadluring diftrifts, admitting 

the foil and fituation were fuitable, is adverfe to their 

growing much corn.'' 
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Sect. 5. — Corn Laws. 

It would perhaps be improper, in a local furvey, to 
enter upon a regular examination of the corn laws \ but 
5is every farmer in the kingdom is lefs or more intcreftcd 
in fucli an enquiry, we cannot pafs over the fubjeft al- 
together. 

The old corn laws of Britain were enaSed upon the 
fupppfition, that mere corn was raifed in the iiland than 
the confumption of the inhabitants required, and that to 
procure a market for what remained on hand, it was ex-^ 
pedient to grant a bounty to the exporter, fo as he might= 
be able to meet the foreign merchant upon equal terms. 
"We are not here to enter upon the queftion, whether — 
this bounty was meant as a reward to the landed interr- 
ed for fupporting the Revolution, as has been often al^*-- 
leged ; but it certainly contributed to keep up the price^^ 
of produce, by enabling the Britifli farmer to compete 
with his foreign brethren, who raifed their grain at lef^ 
cxpence, who paid lefs rents, and who were not fubjed— 
ed to icich heavy taxes ; and fo long as Britain raifed <fc. 
greater quantity of grain than was neceflary for fi:pply— 
ing the internal demand, the law of 16B9 mud be con-» 
fidered as founded in policy and wifdom. 

Prom the beginni::g of this century, to the year 1736^ 
the corn laws v ere allowed to operate Vv'ithout any fuf^ — 
penfion \ ' but the crop of the above year being rachex" 
defeftive, an a6l of Parliament was paffed, whereby ex — 
portation was (lopped during the year 1757. In 1766^ 
upon an application from the Lord Mayor of Londop ^ 
the Privy Council affumed the power of ifTuing a procla — 
mation for ftcpping exportation, which was emphatical- 
ly called by the late Earl Mansfield, " the forty days 
« tyranny," and fince the year 1773, ^^*^ ^°^" lav/Sj, 
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like Proteus, have afiumed fo many various {liape«, no 
regular fyftcm being adhered to, as to throw the whole 
trade into confufion and diforder. 

It has been argued, that the bounty rendered corn 
cheaper at home, by encouraging tillage, and tliat to irs 
opeT'ations, the great improvements in Britain muft be 
attributed. Upon the firft point we are rather fccpticaJ, 
fox" an increafed demand for any article of trade, certain- 
ly fcrves to raife the market -, and although that increafe 
niay be beneficial to the feller, it never can enable the 
purchafer to buy fo low as if there were fev/er competi- 
tors. Again, if the bounty has increafed rtnts, the 
farmer has thereby paid away all the advance he receiv- 
ed in confequence of his accefs to foreign markets, and 
tillage has received no greater encouragement than it 
^ould have experienced, had no fuch laws been paiTed. 

'W'hatever (hould be the refult of thefe arguments, 
^hcn applied to the times when Britain produced more 
corn than was neceflary for fupplying the home con- 
sumption, they do not fall to be taken into conGderation> 
^hen our confumption is undoubtedly greater than what 
our produce can fupply. 

liut, fay the gentlemen who fupport the old fyflem, 
** 1'hat very decreafe of produce yoa are fpeaking of 
proceeds entirely from the alteration of fyflem ; reflore 
*^e old corn laws, and grain will be boch plentier and 
cheaper. No encouragement is given to agriculture, 
"^^ the intereft of the manufadlurer is alone regarded. 
tillage is difcouraged, and the farmer is obliged to throw 
**s lands into grafs, which renders corn fcarcc." Thefe 
thiiigj have often been urged, and we fliall juft fay a few 
^^rdg in anfwer. 

*f prices are to be confidered as a criterion for judg- 
^^S of the encouragement given to any trade, certainly 
^^ tillage farmer has for fcveral years back received fuf- 
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ficient fupport 5 but, have thefe prices ■ been of advanr-:^- n- 
tage to the profeflion in general ? have they not fervc^» ^cd 
to raife rents to the moft extraordinary pitch, and al -^^Ifo 
increafed the value of all kinds of labour in a fimil^ ^i^r 
manner ? The farmer rather Hands in need of prtw «rc- 
tedling laws to fave him from ruin, as, from the bu»^ .ur- 
thens accumulated upon him, it is neit to impofliblc he 

can fell his commodities at the fame rates they were fw^ .old 
at in former times. 

Now, if a renewal of the old fyflem of corn la. 
were to make markets cheaper, the ruin of the fan 
would be haftened, inftead of encouragement being 
forded to the culture of grain. We are advocates 
thefe laws in one inftance, becaufe their operation 
fleady and regular ; whereas, the innovations introdm 
fince I773> and principally in 1791, have rendered 
corn trade like a lottery, and have fet the difcernmen* 
the wifeft at defiance. 

But, have thefe modern laws injured tillage, by c^^ud 
ing greater quantities of land to be thrown into the gwr az- 
ing hufbandry ? No, they have not ; for great as the 
quantity of pafture and meadow is in Britain, ftill 5 1 is 
below the demand, which is confirmed by the aftoixift, 
ing prices of all forts of ilock. Luxury has of late in. 
creafed with fuch rapidity, that a far greater number of 
acres are now required to fupport the fame number of 
inhabitants thi.n formerly. Whenever there is more 
grafs than the demand requires, the difeafe will iuftantly 
work its own cure. When cattle and (heep cannot be 
fold, the pufturcs will be broke up, for corn is an article 
that will fooncr find a market than butcher meat. 

To fum up what we have faid, it appears to us, ^^ 
would be of public advantage, that the corn laws \ve«c 
regulated upon fome permanent plan ; and, that unA ^^ 
cxifting clrcumftances, there is no caufe for a bounty I^ ^' 
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ipg granted upon exportation, which even in former 
times, occaGoned innumerable frauds. Perhaps, under 
the prefent burthens, there is a neceffity for raifing the 
importation prices ; for, laying rent out of the queftion^ 
^e value of Igbpiur and public burthens, oblige the farm- 
er to raife grain at the increafed expence . of twenty-five 
per cent, above what he could do it at, twenty years ago* 
NoWy if the importation price of wheat at that time was 
48^, it appeals the fattmcr h^A a right to its being now 
advanced to 60s, independent of the rife of rent, which, 
during the fame period, has increafed in a far greater 
4egree than either labour or public burthens. 

Before we finifli this article, we are called upon to 
notice the temporary expedients of the day, which have 
been adopted refpeAing the corn laws Cnce i79i. We 
cannot fet the errors of them in a ftronger light, than by 
ftadng, that many i(aripers who have taken land upon the 
faith of the law 1791, are expofed thereby to ruin and 
deftru£lion. They reafoned in this manner .u-f-<f The 
Lord^ pf bis IVIajefty's. Privy Council have given it as 
fheir opinion, that Britain dops not^ upon an average of 
yearsy grow corn fuficiept for the confumption of its in* 
habitants v and the jLegiflacure have jpafled a law, declar« 
ing that wheat cannot be imported, d\\tj free, befoje the 
home prices are 54s. per quarter. The inference there- 
fore if, that J4S. mufl: be nearly the medium price, fo 
long a^ ^e ftate of hu(bandry remains upon its preient 
footing, and thi^ law Aall continue in force.V The farmer 
therefore maizes his calculations accordingly, for fome data 
or other he muft aiTume ; but, to his furprize, when the 
ftate of his crop appeared to warrant prices above an a. 
verage, a fufpendjng power darts up, a power unknown 
in this country fince the Revolution, which reduce^ the 
laws he depended upon into a non-entity, and allows the 
country to be inundated with foreign grain, while priqp 

Gg 
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are much below what the law declared ihould be the itiu 
portation rate. This i^ the real defe£^ in our eziftinj 
laws^ and they ought inftantly to be corre£led in fuch 
way^ as not to leave their execution to depend upoi 
the caprice or timidity of any man or fet of men what 
crer. 




Sect. S.^^^Poor mud Population. 

If we might venture to form a calculation refpeAii 
the annual expence of the poor iti this diftriA, we wou 
fay, it was equal to one fifth of the rental ; but as^ nc^ ^ — . 
widiftanding our utmoft refearches, we cannot giver s^ 
corre£); flatement of this expence, we (hall only fay, tlm. sa ^ 
It has of late greatly increafed, efpecially in the neig 
1)Ourhood of manufa£luring towns, and if trade declim 
^ (till greater increafe may be expe£ied« 

We are inclined to think, the funds for the fupport 
the poor are managed in a judicious wayj at leaft, n< 
withftanding pur enquiries, we have heard of nothings 
the contrary, but rather in favour of thofe to wh< 
charge they are entrufted. Removals are complained of 
as being attended, in many cafes, with a greater expeno-c 
than what would be required for fupporting the paupc x" - 

The population of the Weft Riding is great, and vexry 
probably upon the increafe. From the beft accou r» & ^ 
we could obtain, it is calculated at upwards of fo«:^^ 
hundred thoufand : but, where an a£lual numer^ ^— 
tion is not made, the beft accounts may be defefti^^^-- 
Owing to the populous manufafturing towns, it muft ^ ^ 
any tate be great, and the number of men liable to fer "V* 
in the militia, confirm tjic ftatcment we have given. 
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NOTB en Chap. 15. 

C^v) The owner of a four wheeled chaife ought to pay three 
or tx^^jLT times as much to the roads as that of a waggon. He is 
mixcrfm more iiiterefted in a good road than the farmers; and ge-* 
hear«LlIy pays little or nothing. 



irks on the above Note* — ^If the rule for taxation was the 

ai^tlit:y of the perfon who was liable^ the owner of a chaife ought 

Undoubtedly to pajr much higher to the fupport of the roads than 

tl&e li.Yimb1e owners of waggons and carts, who derive a living 

fronr^ hiring out thefe vehicles ; but whatever arguments may be 

^^d Ar continuing toll money at the rates now payable^ none can 

P^ ^^v*£ed in favour of coaches, chaiies, and pleafure horfes, bein)^ 

tota.ll-y exempted from ftatute labour upon the bye-roads* ThroW- 

''^S ^t^e repafr of the latter upon the farmers, may juftly-be 'Xioxi'^ 

^^^>^^d as a remnant of feudal fervitude, now proper to be re* 



Og a 
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CHAPTER XVt 

Miscellaneous observatioks^ 



Sect. i.~^AgHcuItural StcitiUt. 



I 




M our progrefs through th^ Weft Ridings w£ cdiL 
not leaniy after the minutcft inquiry, that a fingk 
eiety fub&fted for the improvement of agriculture, 
heard of three that were fomaefljr eftaUiflied for tift. 
ufefut purpofe^ yiz. at ShefEeld, Bautry^ and Doncaftcs 
but thefe for fome time paft have been difcontinued. 

As impfoVetnents in agriculture very often locally ta.! 
place, and are (tow in ttavelling irom one part of a coib. 
try to another, we fbould efteem the inilitution of 
cieties, upon proper principles, an excellent method 
diileminating knowledge in this fcience ; if thefe 
cieties'were to correfpond with one another, every h^ '^ 
improvemcnf^ either in cultivation, ftock, or hufbancf -sry 
atenfiles^ that was devifed in one part .of the counrz^ ^j 
would be immediately known in its mod diftant pair 4^8. 
For want of thefe means of communication at pref<?c~^t, 
the great body oi farmers are almoft as ignorant of wl^i- at 
their brethreti in other counties are doing, as if tb ^^y 
lived in a foreign land {a). 

In cohltituting agricultural focieties, we are far frc^^m 
recommending an intermixture of proprietors and fari^^^- 
ers together {b). It is abfolutely ncceffary, -for nas»- ^f 
obvious reafons, they fhould be feparate. Without dvir ^i« 
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^^S "Upon thefe, it may only be faid, that, in prefcnce oF 
1^8 IsLndlord, the farmer is too ready to be diffivlent, and 
v>ll laot propofe his opinions in that free and unredrain* 
f^ iriaQneir he would do, if only amongfl the company of 
his l>irethren and equals (r). We heard of the Sheffield 
foci^^y^ where gentlemen, clergy, and farmers, met pro- 
niifcvioufly ;. the confequerice of which was, that thd 
^*^^^'«' #erc in a manner prohibited from mentioning im* 
P^^^'V'^mcrits, in cafe they ihould be a watch- word for the 
^^^ Xo increafe the rent| and the other to ralfe the rate 
^^ trithes- 

^ince writing the aboVe we leafn, that an agricultural 
f^^i^ty has been lately eftaWiOied in the Wed Ridings 
■^^^^r the patronage of the Right Honourable Lord 
r'^'^^ke \ but as we have not been favoured with the 
P^^^^ or bye laws of the focietjr, we cannot enter upot| 
^^^cttlari. 



$ttr. ^.^iJP'iighfs 4nd MiafuriU 

Tbw fubjeAs Are of greater importance to the agria 

^ulrurtft, than a redu£tion of the weights ahd me^fures 

^f the kinjirdom to fettled ftandards, as their ptefenr di& 

^dered date is ptoductiVe of innumetable evils, both 

'^ the fellrr and the buyer of every home raifed com« 

imodity. Indeed, it Is only iii the (ale of otir own pro^ 

tluee th;it the diverfity is felt, as every forei&rn article is 

uniformly fold by fixed and well known Oandards : But^ 

iiotwithftaiUiin(( this bufinefs has repeatedly occupied the 

ittention of the Le ^ifl'itur^, the confuHonj which has fot 

ttges prevailed, is ftill fuffred to temaiti* 

A bill was introduced into Ia(t P^rbament, which ptQ* 
hiftd to do twfty evepy evil fuftaincd from the difcrcpanejr 
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of meafures, but as that biU has fome way or other bee, 
fince negled^ed, although at the time it met with gem 
approbation, we think it a duty incumbent upon us to ftai 
a few of the pernicious confequences ariGng from 
confuCon amongft the meafures of capacityj and that 
would be of great public advantage, if all corn was fo 
by weighty as propofed b^ the above bilh 

ifti The grower of corn is thereby expofed to vario 
impoGtions in the fale of his produce. He firft me. 
fures the corn at home^ and when it is delivered, 
purchafer, if he pleafes, may infift upon having it re-i 
f ured by the ftandard of the place % and, if the meafu 
is in the. lead defe£tive, a deduction muft be made. 
thofe flandards were exa£t^ no complaint could juftly 
.made, on account of this dedu&ion \ but when it is co: 
Cdered, that almoft every one of the municipal ftandar 
are larger than they ought tb be^ it is more than prefui 
able that deficiencies are often demanded, when the fsjill 
legal quantity is a£tually delivered; Nor is it an eaB.l]j^ 
matter to procure redrefs, the exa£t Cze, or cubical coar&— 
tents of the (landard meafures, being but imperfedift: 1 3f 
known among farmers ; and even if they were fufficierx ^« 
ly known by. them, few municipal officers would l^e 
found willing to lend an ear to their complaints. So ^IsftT 
from that, the municipalities of the kingdom have, irm ^ 
great meafure, been the authors of the prefent confufic^ ^cn^ 
and they are intereiled in keeping it up. 

2^/y, The diverfity of meafures is injurious to the c< 
fumer of bread, becaufe the aflize of that neceflary 
tide is thereby fixed higher than it ought to be, or woi 
be, if uniformity prevailed. So long as meafures 
main unequal, it is impoflible to regulate the price 
bread upon any thing like juft principles* No \ 
can only be done where meafures are uniform, 
where corn is fold by one fixed rule. 
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^dlji TTic divcrfity of meafures is injurious to the 
blic at large. The corn trade of Britain is of great 
J general importance, and the import and export of 
it neceflary article, afFcfts the intereft of a greater 
Tiber of people than any other meafure of political 
^nomj. liy the exifting lav/s, the ports for importa- 
1 and exportation are opened and fliut according to 
lifts of average prices, returned by the diirerent 
mties, to the cofn infpeftor at London. When the 
a zing diffefences among the cuftomary meafures arc 
ifidered, it will be found totally impoflible to reduce 
correftly to the fize of the Winchefter buftiel. 
the groffcft errors are to be found in thofe returns ; 
h any perfon mu(l be fatislied of, by e::amining th^ 
sral averages of the diftrifls, into which the kin^- 
is divided \ nor can it be other wife, fo long as a di« 
'fity of meafures continues. The errors of thcfe a- 
"5fcge8 equally afieft both the grower and tlie confum- 
of corn. If the ports are opened earlier than they 
►xild have been, had the average been fairly afcertalned^ 

- £armer, who probably took his farm upon the faith of 
'«ign corn being excluded, before prices reached a ccr- 
^ height, is neceflarily injured ; while, vice verfa^ if 

- ports are kept longer fhur, than a fair average would 
Vc warranted, the confumer has an equal right to com- 

But why need we attempt to prove the baneful con- 
fidences attending the diverfity of meafures, feeing 
cy have been acknowledged in all ages, and have oc» 
fioned numerous laws being pafled to procure unifor- 
ity. As thefe laws, from fcvcral caufes, have failed to 
oduce the intended effeft, the conclufion muft be, that 
nric other mode of felling corn mufl be reforted to, be- 
'"c we can enjoy the beneficial conftquences of unifor- 
*^y- It appears, the gentlemen who framed the bill 
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^bove mentibnedy viewed the bufinefs in thb light, as 
therefore propofed in future^ that grain of all kinda flionlc 
pnly be fold by wciji^ht* 

It is unn^ce0ary to inquire, at what period meafn 
of capftcity were introduce(l info this country ? B 
there certainly was a time when com, as well as erery < 
ther commodity, was bought and fold by Inrter* ifCt lu: 
thereforei return tp £rfl: principles, which is always 
fureft way for reflifying abufes. I^et ug fuppofe we h 
(lo eftabliihed nie^fure of capacity, for felling the 
duce of the foi)^ but that every part pf il was ezchang^<f 
for what it w6uld bripg. Le^ us alfo fuppofe^ that tYie 
country poffefled a ftonci called a pound, and that it^ 
weight and (i^e were e^a£tly aTcertained. Under thef^e 
fuppofitiops, copld any thing be pioi^e natural and fa.ir-j 
than for the perfon whp pofiefled corip, to fay to Kim 
V^ith whom he had been in ufe of barterii^g t^at article, 
« We haye hitherto been dealing upon loofe principles, 
I have giyen you th^ produce of my ^nd, bi^t am igno« 
rant of the quantity you rf ceivedf and of the value of 
the article I got in return. I will therefore give you cori) 
accor(!ing to the weight of this (loncj^ for fo. rnuch moncyi 
?ind our dealings \yiU not be e^itpofed to. the uncertainty 
1 am complaining of." A proportion of this nature^ io 
candid and equitablci it is prefumed, would be inftantly 
accepted, and would, from that time, be the rule of their 
future tranfaftions. 

Upon principles fomething fimilar to the above, hsas 
the bill been framed, which was introduced iflto the la ft 
parliament, for rcjjulating the falc of com by wcigHt, 
and which, if pafTed Into a law, promifes to be a r^f 
dical cure for the abufes, which, from the lapfe of time, 
or other caufes, have crept in amongit the meafures ^ 
capacity- Indepei'dent of corre£\ing thcfe abufes, ^^ 
felling of corn by weight is the moll equitable way ^^ 
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Bng of it. The feller muft receive a price in direO; 
»itioii to the quality of his grain, unlefs he fooliftily 
lis fack, or bag, or hundred weight, at a lower price 
it is worth. Good grain, when properly drefled^ 
infallibly draw its fair market value ; which is not 
^s the cafe when fold by a meafure of capacity, and 
nefles pra£lifed in filling and rolling the meafureji 
ye effcaually prevented. 

has often been remarked, that neither good land 
rood corn draw a price in the market, proportional 
eir intrinGc value, when compared to inferior forts* 
remark, fo far as it applies to corn, appears to us 
juft v felling it by weight, will therefore, in a great 
ire, remove the obje£lion, as hufks and fcales, al- 
;h they fill the bufhel, full as welly if not better than 
I corny will go fhort way in bringing down the arm 
e beam. We are fenfible inferior grain has more 
5, than is to be found amongft the like quantity of 
grain 1 but this refufe cannot affe£t the purchafer 
ich when weighed, as when delivered by a meafure 
pacity ; at any rate, the fkill of the purchafer, muft 
iSf as well ais in every other tranfa£kiony be his guide 
ing the price. 

may probably be urged againft our argument, that 
aliie of grain cannot be ascertained by its weight ^ 
a hundred pounds of wheat, produced upon a good 
and in a favourable climate, will yield more flour, 
f a fuperior quality, than a hundred pounds of wheat 
I on a more unfavourable foil, and in a worfe climate. 
lis we anfwer, that if the bill fixed the price of a 
of wheaty as it does the number of pounds the fack 
contain, the objeftioii would be well founded : but 
he bill does not intcrefere with ; it leaves the price 
lue of the fack to be fettled between the feller antj 
Hycr,- and only fecures the latter in the full quantity 

« h 
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he undeirnatids he id to receive when he purchafes a facb 
At the fame timey no perfon of common experience will 
deny^ that there is a far greater difference betwixt the 
produce, m flour, of a bufhel of good wheat, and a ba(hd 
of an inferior quality, than what will be«betwixt a8o lbs. 
i, e. 2L fack, of two kinds under fimilar circumftances. If 
2B0 lbs. of each kind were meafured, the one would be 
nearly a bufhel more in meafure than the other* 

Another advantage that may arife from felling com 
by weight is, that it fhould induce every farmer, both 
from principles of honour and interefl, to drefshis grain 
in a fufficient manner, and to keep tl>e lighteft of it at 
home for domeflic confumption. It is plain, that folong 
as meafurcs of capacity are ufed, this will not be ftudied* 
Selling it by weight will therefore remove every tempta* 
tion to deliver corn, unlefs in its moft perfedl ftate* 

A law for felling Corn by weight, will at once annihi- 
late the anarchy and confufion which the difcrepancy oi_ 
xneafures has introduced into the corn trade. ^ Com is 
the flafr of life, and the cultivators of the ground may 
be confidered as the firfl and mod valuable of all ou>t 
manufafturers. The importance of the corn trade claiir* * 
every mark of legiilative attention ; and found police! 
and true wifdom, calf for countenance and protection t ^ 
thofe employed in this, the moft valuable as well astl'^^ 
moft neceiTary of human arts. 

It would be none of the leaft advantages of the pr 
pofcd bill, that it prevents all thofe flight-of-hand pra 
tices ufed in filling and rolling a meafure of capacit 
which, under the management of a clever hand, are 
qual to o/:e per cent. So long as meafures are ufed, it i^ 
not to be doubted, that every perfon will endeavour 
fill them as dextcroufly as pofTibie ; and, for doing fo, 
blame can be incurred. But weighing of corn puts 
':rcry one upon an ecjual footing, and will alfo be t 
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ins of preventing tliofe numberlefs difputes which 

tinually happen in every market about the fizc of corn 

ifures. 

Vc have heard a few objeftiojis agsinft fellir*g corn 

nreight, fuch as, " that the beam employed in weigb- 

tbe grain, may have a (hort arm ;" '^ that the grain 

ht be damped with water 5". <* that dud might bp 

ed with the water ufed in damping the corn j'* and, 

hat weights would Icfe by rult, and turn lighter fr- 

f day." Thefe objcftions we conGder as groundlefs 

infigQificaat j but, io cafe they fhould in any man- 
contribute to prevent ijuch a beneficia} meafure froijri 
ig pafled into a law, w^e (hall confider them feperately* 
• The beam may have a Jbort arm. If this is meant 
: the beam kept by the farmer may be deficient, the 
edy is apparent, as the purchafer has only to go to 
public fcales. If it is meant that the public fcales 
^ be in that defe£iive ftate, we would afk what temp. 
>n could induce the magi Urate to commit fuch a fraud ? 
fry^ whether is it eafier to have a beam with a (horjt 
, or to keep a fmall meafure ? From the general dif- 
)ancy of meafures, no obloquy attends the pofTeflbr 
;he latter, but difgrace and infamy would attend the 
I who was guilty of the former fraud, 
. Corn may he damped. If this fraud is pra£licable, 
are at a lofs to difcover what advantage would ac- 
: to the feller from committing it. The feller of 

corn can never expeft the fame price for a fack, as 
vho prefents it in a fufficient condition, for what he 
led by increafing the weight, would be much more 
I loft by deficiency of the price. If it is meant that 
corn may be fold by fample, and damped betwixt and 
day of delivery, the anfwer is obvious, the buyer i$ 
obliged to receive it ; befides, the damping of cojri^ 

U h a 
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increafes the bulk much more than it does the weigjit, 
which is an argument in faToar of the bilK 

3. Duji may he mixed among the water ufed for dsaping 
the corn. If a fraud of this hature was prafticaUe, 
we (hould fuppofe it furniihed an additional reafon for 
paiEng the propofed bill, as the duft would fwell the corn 
more than it woiild augment the weight $ at any rate, i 
com is damped or duftedj will not the eye and the hand 
'of the purchafer direA him to find it out ? We ha\e of- 
ten noticed great pains ufed to dry com, fo as to fit it far 
a market, the 'feller being confcious it was the ov\j 
'method by which he could difpofe of it to advantage. 
Now, if this is thought necefiary, when com is fold 
by a meafure of capacity, we may be certain it will be 
fiill more attended to when com is fold by ' weight. 
Whatever is gained in quantity from felling raw com is 
more than loft by the lownefs of the price, ind^endcnt 
of the trouble accompanying the fale of bad grain. ' 

4. But nvetghts will lofe by ruft^ and turn lightir fv^ 
day. Waving every previous argument which might b 
drawn from the eftablifhed praAice of this and other na 
tions, of felling every thing by weight which can t 
afcertained by that method, we ihall only notice, tb<' 
the weights here meant, muft be thofe kept by the farn 
er, as the obje£):ion was followed by' remarking^ th 

<* they will generally be kept on the earthen floor of 
barn." Whether keeping them in a barn will occafic 
a deficiency, we will not wafte time in inquiring ; fr 
fo long as the public ftandards remain unimpsun 
(which certainly will not be kept in a barn) any w; 
from ruft, or other accidents, is eafily remedied. ' 

Having anfwered thefe objeftions, which were pr 
generally circulated when the bill was under confid 
tion, it only remains for us to add, that few ob 
deferve the attention of the Legiflature more, thar 
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gulation of the weights and meafures, by which the 
roduce of our foil is daily bought and fold ; and we 
:uft the bufinefs will foon be taken up in that ferious 
nd effedlive manner which its importance deferves. 
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NOTES on Chap. i6* 



{a) Agricultural focietics, upon a proper plan, might be hi^- "Tily 
beneficial to the community ; but this cannot be accomplill^ ed, 
unlefs leafes are granted, and tithes abolifhed. A prudent n^^. an, 
who is tenant at will, or encumbered with tithes, is debarred fc — <m 
communicating his improvements, for obvious reafons. 

A Fa nm^ , 

(b) Societies of gentlemen might be of fervice for the rai Cang 
of fubfcriptions, for the encouragement of improvements, in the 
management of land ; but, if leafes were granted, it w6ul(JL be 
unneccflary, as the farmer's own intereft would be a fufficienfc in- 
ducement for his exertions, without the fear of danger frpm his 
communications. I would recommend thofe focieties to coxa fift 
of farmers only ; for gentlemen in this part of the country, know 
very little about the matter. 

In fome of the fouthern counties, there arc gentlemen of la.s'S^ 
properties, who have fet laudable examples in the improvemcat of 
Hock, &c. There are many of our gentlemen who know no 
of thofe animals, than thofe know of them : In regard to projp* 
tion, a ram is a ram, and a bull is a bull ; that is all they know <^r 
care. If gentlemen would truft the management of their ftc^^^k 
to judges, and let the ufe of the bcft bulls and rams be introd ti^^ 
cd amongft their tenants, gratis, they would foon be convince^ » 
but many of them will not purchafe or hire, at any rate^ what tli^ Y 
don't underftand. A Torkjk'tre FarmeK* 

(f ) There appears much plaufability in this reafoning, and I a 
inclined to think, it will foon appear applicable to our Effex agi 
cultural focicty. Anonymous 9 
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CHAiPTER XVIL 

\ 

\ 

OBSTACLES tx) IMPROVEMENT. 

AVING detailed the prefent ftate of agriculture irf 

tlie Weft Ridings and mentioned feveral obftacles to 
rovement, we now proceed to bring forward thefe 
lacles in a regular manner : And, while we ftate our 
:iment8 on thefe important matters with freedom, we 
\ that no partiality or prejudice ihall influence us to 
irve from a faithful difcharge of the truft committed 
18 upon this occafion* 

When we entered upon the buGnefs of furrcylng the 
bandty of the Weft Riding, we were totally unac- 
inted with the praflices and cuftoms of the diftrid ) 
>f courfc our minds might be fuppofed free of every 
I of prejudice, when thefe were explained to us. 

'viewed a country blefled with many local advan- 
3 I the foil in general much fuperior to our own ; 
:rlinr.ate comparatively good ; markets for all kinds of 
lace quick and regulat ; rent On the whole lower 
in other parts, not under fudh favourable circum- 
^C8 ; and yet, notwithftandlng all thefe encourage- 
ts, the fituation of the farmer could not be confider- 
s comfortable, nor the pra£lice of hufbandry fo per-^ 

and corred as might have been reafonably expedted. 
^ led us to invcftigate the ftate of the country with 
Ate attention ; and the refult of our inquiries was, 

huftsandry was not only retarded by feveral impro- 
political regulations, but alfo by the^ nature of the 
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conne£lion which commonly fubfifted betwixt proprietoT 
and their tenants. 

Under the firft head, we beg leave to ftate the prefe 
fituation of a conGderable part of the Ridingi occupier c!L 
as common fields and of much larger tra£ls lying in. ^ 
ftate of abfolute wafte. From the want of a gener si.^ 
bill, thefe grounds cannot be divided j or held in fevers 1.^ 
ty, without the proprietors incurring a vaft expence fc 
triplications to the Legiflature, whichi in many cafe 
from the obftinacy and caprice of individualsj i$ z^ 
even pradicable. We account it as demonftraUe 
any propolition in Euclid, that no real improvement cs 
take place on the common fields and waftes, without 
a previous divifion ; and it is nearly as certain, that wi 
out a general law being pafled at <mce for the whoX. 
kingdom, their divifion, according to the prefent fyfte 
will never be accompliflied. We eannot difplay the di 
ficulties which ftand in the road of the proprictinrs 
common fields and wafte lands in a more pointed w; 
than what is done by the following petition to a Lord 
the Manor in the Weft Riding, a copy of which 
lately tranfmitted to us. 

The Humble Petition of the Freeholders, Owners 
Common Rights, and Occupiers of Lands a. 
MeiTuages within the Townihip of . 

• 

Shewetb, 
«* That your petitioners, approach you with the pr 
founded refpe£^, and cheriihing a confidence in your a 
tention to the public good, beg leave to fignify to y 
the very heavy inconveniences your refiants of 
have long laboured under, from the want of incloi> 
ground in their neighbourhood ; and at the fame time 
pray, that you will be pleafed to join your petitioners 
an application to Parliament, for an zQ: to empovcr 
them to divide and inclofe the feveral open fields s^> 
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wafte grounds within the faid townlhip,' as foon as may 
be, 

** That the whole extent of the lailds and grounds 

tvi tliin the townfliip of . ^ , exclufive of the parks 

and grounds belonging to , is computed 

to confift of about two thoufand five hundred a- 
2rcs ; and that not more than one-feventh part of thefe 
ands and grounds is at prefent inclofed ; fix- fevenths of 
h^ fame being open fields, commons and wafte grounds. 
•^ 'That the value of the inclofed part, on account of 
he fear city of inclofed land, is at prefent from one pound 
^ t'\vo pounds per acre, and the value of the field land, 
^ irs prefent ftate, no more than feven or eight (hillings 
ci" acre ; though, when inclofed, and duly improved 
ipon the modern plan of cultivation, it would be equal 
^ value to the prefent inclofures. 

^ ** That the heat value of the produce of one acre of 
ncloted ground, as at prefent cultivated, is at leaft three 
tnnes that of one acre of ground in the open fields, of 
"C fame quality with the former, taking the average 
^alue of three fuccefiive crops: the reafon of which dif- 
>roportion in fuch values, is founded entirely in the dif- 
crent modes of cultivation ; the owner of an inclofure 
^ing at liberty to adopt the mod approved and profitable 
>lan of cultivation, while the owner of the common 
^clti is compelled to follow the old one, of reaping two 
-rops of corn the two fucceffive years after a fallow, and 
^roin which it is not in his power to deviate. 

*' That the waite uninclofed ground, commonly called 

" ' , confilHng of at ieall one thoufand acres, is in 

'^* prttent (late of very trifling value to the inhabit 
^ants of __ ; and, if incloftd, would upon an aver- 
*ge be worth at lealt fifteen Ihillings per acre. 

That the townfliip of — is very favourably 

1 i 
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Ctuated for the. improvement of land, on account of t 
great roads which interfeft it. 

" That the inclofure of the faid grounds would gre 
ly contribute to the breeding of flieep, and the grov*r 

of wool) as the land in the neighbourhood of ■■■ 3, 

of a kind moit favourable to that mode of hufband jl 
wliioh involves the keeping of (heep as its mod pro 
able branch. The alternate and fucceffive growth, 
corn, grafs, clover, trefoil, turnipsi &c. is very vir^l} 
known by the experienced farmer, to be *'the bcft sin 
moft profitable method of conducing the cultivation c 

a light, tbin foil, fueh as that of — ■• . HencCy i 

all probability, a complete and regular plan of (heep keej^— 
ing would in dut time take place, i;i confequence of an 
inclofure. Plenty of padurage would arife in fummer 
from the white cloveis and trefoils, and fodder in winter 
from the turnips and hay. An inftance in point may be 
feen in the neighbouring town of Rigton ; where con- 
ftdcrable quantities of (lieep are bred and kept : the la]:^d 
of which townfhi'p is all inclofed, and cxzStly of the fame 
kind w'th that of — . 

** That the farmers of ■ do not at pref^sxt 

breed any (iieep, from the want of inclofed land to piro- 
duce fodder for the winter : nor do they find advanta^ gc 
in the few which fome of them at prefent fummer u£> o^ 
the common •, for, in the firft place, they are oblige<i- ^^ 
purchafe their flieep from neighbouring villages or ciii- 
tant fairs in the fpring ; and, in the next place,- they ^'^ 
under the like neceflity of felling them ofF before wir"»- tcr 
to neighbouring farmers, as they are not in pofitflior^ ot 
fuflicient inclofures to produce turnips and other wir^ ^^^ 
fodder, to fatten them for the bell market. The declin^^ ^* 
(heep keeping here in general, and the circumftance, t: 2iat 
npny of the principal farmers, who formerly kept g"*^^^' 
numbers of flieep upon the common, have now dif<^ ^^ 
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.cd the praftice, atteft, beyond contradi£lion, the in- 
fiderable advantage attending that branch of huf- 

cdry, in the prefent (late of the lands of • 

' That fmall as the profits are at prefenc accruing to 

town of , fiom the p^aflurage of cattle upon 

Moor, they will undoubtedly very foon be fmaller. 

feveral of the owners of common rights upon 

■ Moor, induced by the certainty of making 

cthing of fuch rights, are beginning a praflice of 
L Bg their right, by the year, to farmers in neighbouring 
'US, who in confequence now (lock the faid common 
h flieep \ and in this fuch neighbouring farmers muit 
Loubtedly find a very great advantage; as their in- 
ikd lands enable them, firft, to breed their own flieep ; 
I , after the pafturage feafon of the common is over, 
n to fatten them for the bed market. Hence, in pro- 

rtion as this praftice prevails, the common of 

II grow lefs valuable to the owners, and more valuable 

the neighbouring towns. 

*< That the fcarcity of inclofed land renders it impof- 

le for the farmer in to breed any kind of 

:tlc with advantage, he being under the neceffity of 
sping what young cattle he has entirely upon draw iu 
nter ; which renders them fo poor in kind, that at the 
le of felling ofF they are of much lefs value than thofe 

neighbouring villages. 

" That moil of the occupiers of farms in »— 

: obliged yearly to buy hay for their milk cows and 
»rking horfes, at very high prices, from neighbouring 

Jims, particularly from the towns of • and , 

d in this refpefl; they will very foon be preffbd with 
U heavier difficulties ; the proprietors of the lands of 
— , and of the grcatell part of , having difcharg- 

their tenants from felling hay ofl their refpeftive 
:mifes. When it Is alfo obfcrved, that this pVadtico 

I i 2 
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with land owners, of direfling the produce of farm .g^ ^q 
be confumed upon the premifes, is become pretty gc^ :^~iel 

ral, the approaching diftrefles of the farmers ^^tq 

eafily conceived. 

That the truth of what has been advanced in rcfp>^^(^ 

to the farmers of is very ftrongly evidenced, by 

their poverty, and frequent removals from the town. 

*' That even the poor themfclves, who may be thoiig-ftt 
to be the leaft benefited from an inclofure, will reap -vcf rjr 
important advantages. The condition of the poor of 

, in the winter feafon, approaches to wretch- 

ediiefs, and that chiefly from the want of one of the molt 
valuable articles among the necefTaries of life. This ar- 
ticle is milk : of which, as the above ftatement of fa^s 
would induce us to conclude a fcarcity \ fo the poor 

of confirm the conclufion by fad experiencej, 

and can affure us, that this valuable food, which in mo 11: 
places is the cheapeft the poor can have, is not to be pur- 
chafed in at any price whatever. An inclo- 
fure would not only be the means of producing plenty 
^f milk ; but alfo of providing for the poor labourers <^ 
fucceflion of employment during the winter feafon. 

*^ That the owners of common right, notwith[l2nLli''r"' S 
the prefent ufeleflhcfs of thefe lights, have been, and *^^ 
all probability may continue to be, expofcd to the ^ ^^' 
pence of law fuits from the unjuft claims of neighboi 



ing towns *, as thefe claims may be naturally fu|?pul- «==^ '^ 
to increafe, while the common is in its prefent ilate. 

** That when it is confidered, that your refiants ^^ 



are unanimous in their petition for an 




clofure, not fo much as a fingle common-right o\vr» ^==^ * 
land owner, or tenant diilentiny", the univerfal good li 
ly to arife therefrom cannot reafonably be doubted. 

" That your petitioners therefore beg leave to eat 
tain the hope, that upon your t;.king their petition, s 
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!\)b(lantial reafons on which it is founded, into con^ 
srtion, you will, in conformity with your known, 
incfs to advance the good of the community in gc- 
1, be p!eafed to advance that of your townihip of 
— — in particular, by confcnting to the fo much 
cd for inclofure. And your petitioners will ever 
9 &c. &c.*' (Signed by the petitioners.) 

Tchdeacon Paley, in his political works, very jjdly 
irks, that " £here cxifts, in this country, condicion> 
*nure, which condemn the land itfelf to p<!rpe:ujl 
lity. Of this kind is the right of comm-jriy which 
ludes each proprietor from the improvemefir, or even 
convenient occupation of his eftate, without (what 
feldom be obtained), the confent of many others, 
i tenure is alfo ufualiy embarrafHid by the interfcr- 
: of manorial claims* under which it ofteii hanpciis, 

the fuiface belongs to one owner, and tlie foil to 
:her ; fo that neither owner can ftir a do:/, without 

concurrence of his partner in the property. In 
ly manors, the tenant is reftrain^d from granting 
-s beyond a fhort term of years ; uhich renders every 

of folid improvement impraclicable. In thofe cr.fe4 
>wner wants, what the firfb rule of r.^tional policy 
ires, " fufEcient power over the foil icr its pcric.fc 
i^ation.'* This power ought to he extended to him 
'me eafy and general law of enfranchifement, parti- 

and inclofure ; \^hichy thou^^h compulfory upon th^ 

or the reft of the tenants, whiUt it \\as in view the 
^ration of the foil, and tenders an equitable comp-j:> 
^ for every right that it takes away, is neither mere 
a.Ty nor more dangerous to the iubility of property, 

that which is done in tl:e confLruJtion of roai-s, 
;es, embankments, navigable canals, and inJ.cJ i.i 
It every public work, in wiiich private owa.rjof 
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land are obliged to accept that price for their property 
which an indifferent jury may award." 

The perfon who does not feel the jufticc of the ArcZi' 
deacon's remarlcs, corroborated by the tenor of the for^^ 
going petition, will not be convinced^ though we wex'^ 
to give line upon line, and page upon page, in favours o^ 
the utility, nay the neccfllty, of a general divifion-bl^^ 
for the whole kingdom being immediately pafled. 

The next thing we have to ftate as an obftacle to inr * 
provement, is the payment of tithes in kind. We fhaL 
here only remark^ that the clergy in general are favour 
able to a commutation, being fenfible, that in many in 
ftances the payment of this tax in kind, is detriment 
to their intereft. While the rough hardy colle£lor in 
fills for his full tenth, the quiet good natured clergy 
man, who ftudies " if it be poffible, to live in peace wit 
•all men," is impofed upon in many refpefls. In (hort^ 
the payment of tithes is a tax upon induflry, for it o- 
pcrates in direft proportion to the merit and abilities o:r 
the farmer; and England is almoft the only country i 
Europe, where they arc rigoroully exa£led. 

Under the fecond head, we ftate want of leafes as ^ 

f;rea: obllacle to improvements. The perfon who expef*^^ 
Iiiia to uc improved by a tenant at will, has no kno\s*-s^^_ 
JcJge Of ilic liuniin chara£lcr. Can he hz expeftcd ^^ 
impycYc, who knows, for certain, that if he were to m^ "^^t- 
improv<^inent?, his rent would be increafed proportior^ ^ ^. 
iy. A fiiigle fa£l is worth a dozen of arguments . 
we therefore i;ivc an extra«5t of a letter from a worthy 
friend in the Wcit Rifling, who experiences, to his cioll 
the trutJi of what v/e are now mentioning. 

** I delayed writing till 1 could inform you what "was 
done rc^fpcfllng my farm, and I am now forry to inForm 
yoU; that the rent iS advanced confiderabJy. It was but 
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1: week I was informed of the value put upon it by 
5 land doftor ; and I have not fincc had an opportuni.. 

to fee my landlord, who I believe keeps out of the way 
^ purpofe, for fear of being reminded of his former 
omifes. I think I mentioned to you, that he once 
'^e to my houfe and encouraged me to go on with 
irited management, afTuring me chat no advantage (hould 

ta.ken thereof. Relying on this promlfe, I manured 
avier than ever, and carried on every other improve- 
-*^t in my power 5 but alas ! to my forrow, I have? 
^ri completely deceived. When I had got my farm in 
^ fable order a perfon was fent over it, who was a to- 

ftranger to the management I had praftifed : it was 

tlie autumn^ a very growing time, vegfttation being 
>ici after a dry fummer ; my new leys, of which I 
31 a great dea|, ^^ere covered with a rich verdure, evea 
^>xi poor foil, and the valuation was made according to 
r^^arances, withoi^t taking into account the extraordi* 
f'y expcnces 1 had laid out in their improvement. I 
» from home the day my farm was viewed, and 7/as 
-^•«by deprived of an opportunity of explaining mv 
■Xi^a^ement to the isifpeclor. Indeed, if I had been 
- Cent, I do nor know if it would have been of anv fer- 
<-^ J for he charges fo much per pound for valuing, and 
more he advances, the more he receives. In conft- 
^ »ice, you may fiippofe my rent is advanced conGdcr- 
' y. This is fine encouragement to agriculture ! I pay 
^* tcft for my own mon:iy^and t.ixed to boot for the im- 
^ Vements I have madr. To mend tjie matter, we arc 

^~i.ave no If afe; , and to quit at Gx irioiuhs warning. I 

"^^ c had a coiiveriation wirli Vlr '3 man of bnfi- 

^?^, and frankly told him the inj-iry he was doing, both 

■^ hf eftatc and the public by luch proteedii^y-^, bur it 
•-^lled nothing ; prc.Onr profit "s th<rir objcirft, and they 
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look no farther. This is a pretty leflbn to Sir Johii w^ -^ 
JSinclair ; — ^1^*6 n-.ay toil, and frheme, and plan, as long 
«s he lives, at the head of the B^ard of Agriculture, but 
it will go all for noiLing, as long as gentlemen peifercre 
in thefe methods of fcttin^ land." 

The limitations upon management, we alfo conGdrr ci3 
an obftacle to improvements. If the tenant is not allo^*-'- 
cd to exercife his own judgment, /dciv is he to make ii 
provements } If he goes on from one year to anotlm' 
in a beaten ccurfe, no alteration can take place in rural 
tiuconomy. The fame rotation of crops mud necefFarx^y 
be cli\rved, which, in faft, reduces the farmer to t- 
condition of a non-entity, fo far as refpedls the 
tangement of his crops. At be ft, he cannot be co 
{idered as fupcrior to the proprietor's fteward; na 
he is in a worfe fituation, for he has the burthen of pa 3^""" 
ing the rent, without being allowed the privilege of e^^c — 
crcifing hib own judgment as to th? method of workirr^ S 
the ground he poflcfles. The reftrictions or covenam ^^ 
entered into in the "Weft Ridings between landlord 
lenant, have been handed down from father to fon, f< 
iiv:irc than a century paft ; and, if they are fufFered 
remain, tlje liuibandry of the diftrict will appear in a 
jnilar iciito as lU preftiit^ to thofe who furvey it a centu. "ar y 
ufterwards. 

AiiOilier thing prijudicial to the intereft of pracllc::^ ^.xl 
ImfbandmcJi, ?.iid conKournlly an oliilacle to impro'^-"^^ — 
meius, ij tlie proliii-jition whicii tlic nioft part of «. ii.c5 
Jcafcs coniciln -.'galiill alli;:^r.lng or fub-fctting of l.Tmn<r?- 
Ijome vvi iters hav.: hitLiy g(inc fo far as to i-.flert, k ^ is 
now a:i '.Hv.!.:rn::Hui punci-i'v,' at cornrriCn law, that uhl "1 o f iS 
shore (liuli be a i^^tcial cc»venaiit in the leafe to tha^ ^j-f- 
icCi, the [an-i/r c:.n neltlier aUign nor fu')- let; anci 
mainti;ir, tliV.t \h'^ piinci^?Ls u/un wiiich this nilt:^ l^a:? 
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1>ccn eftabliflied, are grounded in good fenfe and found 
policy. 

It gives us always pain to notice any attempts to phce 

<be farmer in a more dependant fitnation than other 

^afles of the community, and we cannot in this cafe dif- 

cttn the fmalleft advantage which proprietors derive 

f'tom enforcing the prohibition we have mentioned ; on 

the contrary, we are of opinion, that fecurity for pay- 

naent of rent, and performance of other obligations, is 

augmented by fub-fets, in a manner fimilar to what is 

gained by the holders of bills, who procure a number of 

jndorfers. It is therefore evident; that the advancement 

of their intereft is not the reafon why this liberty is denied 

^ the farmer; and that the caufes of it muft be traced to 

feme other fource. 

"Xlie prohibition aigainft fub^fetting appears to be at 
fcnnnant of fetrdal tyranny, retained by proprietors af- 
^^ the caufe which introduced it was removed. During 
°^ feudal fyftem,' MOiich put a (lop to every improvemenii 
^ Europe, and converted its inhabitants into innumera^ 
*^ liordes of ferocious plunderers, the energy of the huf- 
^i^dttian was totally cramped, he being attached to the 
'^^» and equally the property of his mailer, as his cattld 
^^ itnplemeats of labour \ but in procels of time, dur« 
'S the projgrefiion of power and privilege from the 
^^^al baron to the crown, the^ cultivators of the foil 
'^''ing obtained their liberty, it became neceffary to fe- 
their tefidence on the land, by a fpecial covenant of 
in the leafe ; for, in the feudal (late of fociety, the 
^S>ortance of proprietors did not conGd in having a 
and well cultivated edate, but in the number of 
men they could bring into the field, to face the 
^n[\y, or plunder their neighbours ; they were therefore 
^•"^icularly interefted in the perfonal abilities of theii' 
t8| wha.paid a very coufiderable portion of their renf 
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by pcrfcRsl fervices, in which ftrength of body, course ^^^f 
and patience to endure fatigue, were efTentialqualiti^^. 
and a« munkind differ much from one another in th»^/c 
qualities, when a proprietor got a vaffai or tenant c^n 
"whom he could rely, he took care to keep him oik liis 
ground, by prohibiirng him from fub-fetting, Icaft lie 
fhouldget a weaker or Icfs courageous follower in his plaoc. 
The policy of the country being noxHr happily changed co 
the better, and feudal fervices legally abolilhed, itappeaTS 
furprifing to us, that this remnant of the fyftem Ihoald 
be fufK^red to remain, more efpecially when it is aSiually 
prejudicial to the landholder himfelf. 

The fub-fet of a farm muft take place either from the 
want of capital, knowledge, or induftry, in the original ten- 
ant -, therefore, prohibiting fub-fets is a certain obftacle to 
improvement. If the old tenant is unable to cultivate his 
latid in a perfe£l manner, it is obvioufly beneficial to the 
ftate, that he fliould be allowed to transfer his right ^0 
another, who may be pofTefled of capital aiid knowledge 
Sufficient for making it produce more abundant cro£>s> 
On the other hand, the fub-fet of a farm may be grarxt- 
cd by a tenant of fupcrior knowledge and induilry, vrlno 
has laid out great fums in improving^ inclofing, and nrm.a- 
iiuring the ground he poflblTcs, and who may afterwaK"^* 
wifli to fub-fet it to anothcrr of lefs induftry, kno 
ledge, and capital, tliat he may .be at liberty to go 
qutft of other fields that require extraordinary ei. 
tions for improving them. In either cafe, the 
duftry of the hufbr.ndman 13 fettered, and the impro 
mentof the country reprcffed, by the preventing of f' 
lets, while the intcreft of the proprietor, inftead of 
i.':g injured, is rather promoted by the change. In 
firlt pbcc, his rent is belter fecared, not only fro 
more vukiable Itpck being generally put on the prcmi 
but alio from the guarantee of the former tenant, 
iliil coiuinuec bouad for ilie rent. Secondly, owiu 
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fupcrior ciihivation of the fann^ its value is more ac- 
tcly afccnained by the increafed produce ; and thr 
>rictor, at tlie end of the leafe, ftarnds a betH^r chance 
rceiving an adequate rent for it, than if it had remain- 
I the hands of the former occupier. In fupport of 
: propofitions, we could give ma;ny indances of fub- 

which have produced thefc beneficial confequences ; 
we humbly apprehend, that particulars are unnecef- 
► and that no other reafon can be oiyercd for the gc- 
1 avcrHon which proprietors entertain againft fub- 
ng, but the one we have above mentioned. 
^e ftall now confider this fubje<fl: in another point of 
• : Let us fuppofe a perfon in pofllflion of a valuable 
J upon the faith of which he procures an extenfive 
it among his neighbours. In the cafe of his 
re^ which, from unforefeen circumflances, may 
»eo without bis creditors being aware of it, ought 
thefe creditors to have power to bring his leafc 
larket, and to fell it for their reimburfement ? Mod 
lixily they ought. They lent him money, or iiurufl;* 
im with goods upon the faith of that leafc, and rem- 
ind equity fay, that every part of hi$ property (houJd 
ttachable by th cm- 
gain ; let us fuppofe the cafe of a farmer dyisigj leay- 
i widow and young family, unable to manage the 

in a proper way and manner, is it not their intere^, 

times out of ten, that the farm fiiould be fub-fet ? 
ad& ?rc too often indilFcjreni ; fcrvants are carelefs 
1 not looked after ; and fb it happens, chat a leafe, 
h under different circumdances, would have proved 
meficial one, during a minority, turns out to be ^ 
concern. Few landlords, we believe, in the laft 

would refufe their confent to a fub-fet ; but we 
end for it as a right, not as a favour, thofe who fub- 
eing at all times liable for implementing the oblig;^ 

K k 2 
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tioMS of the Icafc, as much as if they were in aflual 
pofleflion. 

Few meafures would be more beneficial to agricultnrei 
than placing the cultivators of the ground upon the 
fame footing with thofe who are employed in trade and 
manufaflures. They have hitherto remained in a much 
:more dependant fituation, although their ufefulnefs to 
the ftate may, in feveral refpe£ts, he confidered as great. 
!y fupcrior. We therefore recommendj that a fimilar 
liberty over their own property (hould be granted t# 
them, as is pofTefTed by other clafTes tif the communi- 
ty, which cannot, in any (hape, prove injurious to the 
land-owner, and would contribute in a material manner 
to the improvement of the country. 

Thefe are the leading obftacles to improvements, and 
unle'fs they are removed, we are confident no material 
alteration can take place in the hufbandry of the diftrid. 
The legiilature only can remove th^ two firft ; as for the 
others, the proprietors, if it ' were only for felf intciefti 
ought without lofs of time, to change the nature of the 
conne£tion betwixt them and their .tenantry. If thcjr 
wifli to draw the utmoft value of their property, it can 
only be done by giving free and open leafes, without 
which the tenantry upon every eftate, there, or clfewhcrc, 
will be carelefs and indifferent' about improvements. 
Without a Icafe, if they make improvements, they arc 
liable to be taxed upon that account, and made to pay 
intereft in proportion to the money they have expended 
in improving their farms ; and, under limitations of ma. 
nagement, they cannot ftep out of the path marked out by 
their leafes, which may in all probability be an hundred 
miles further about, than the road travelled by their bre- 
thren under different circumilances. 

If re(lri£lions upon management are neceflary, tfeey can 
only be thbfe of a negative kind. The farther may, with 
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It 

fome fomc propriety, be told what he is noi to do^ but tci 
prefcribe rotations, which feafons or circumflances may 
render impraSicablc, or unprofitable to be executed, is 
detrimental to his interefl. A good farmer, if he can 
Jielp if, will never have his land in 1>ad order or in an 
cxhaufted ftate, becaufe he knows in thefe cafes he 
mull hurt himfelf. A bad farmer, tye him up as 
you pleafe, will always be a bad farmer, and that for 
the beft reafons in the world. He is ignorant of his 
bufinefs, and cannot ccndufl a fingle operation with 
judgment and wifdom. 

*< Oh J but," fay the covenanters, *' that's the very rea* 
fon we Tt^x\€t him; we tell him when he is to make a fum« 
mer fallow ; how many crops he is to take ; and in many 
cafes, even what thefe crops are to be." Do you fogentle- 
ftitn ? Can you te^ch htm to ipake his fallow clean i Qr, if 
jrou are able to teach him, can you force him to put it in 
that condition ? And, if he follows your rotation, and fows 
tiie very crops marked out, are you certain the different 
operr^rions of plowing, fowing, harrowing, and reapingj^ 
will be executed wi^h propriety ^ No, this is impoflible : 
A bad farmer will conftantiy tlQl in character, reftridl him 
as you will ; while he who kpows his bufinefs, give 
him the moft unlimited powers, will always labour in 
fuch a way as not to injure the ground, becaufe he knows 
he cannot do this without injuring his own intereft. 

We might have mentioned the fjnallnefs of the Weft 
Riding farms as an obftacle to improvement, were we 
not fatisfied, that, in a manufacturing diftridi, fmall farms 
muft neceifarily prevail. In thofe parts which are at a 
diftance from the manufaduring towps, where farming 
is a bufinefs, they are of a greater fize, and much better 
managed. Not that we think good management can- 
not be pradiifed upon fmall farms \ quite the contrary, 
|8 the prefent ftate of Flanders bears tefti^nony. AYhe^e 
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a country is already Improven, fmall poiTefGons may be 
very proper, provided the occupier works himfelf, as 
they are not fuiHcicnt to keep a man idle, and he has not 
others to overfee ; but in every country where great and 
fubftantial improvements are to be introduced and carryed 
on, unlefs they are executed at the expence of the pro- 
prietor, there is a neceflity of having farms of a large 
{ize, foas men of capital and knowledge may be ftimulat- 
ed to enter into the profeflion. That this is a fa6\, the 
prcfent Hate of hufbandry in the different parts of Britain 
iTufficiently demonftrates. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT, and the MEA. 
SURES CALCULATED for that PURPOSE. 



A GRICULTURE is the parent of all the arts, and 
^ the pra£tice of it may be confidered as a ftandard 
for the flourifliing of others. It has for fome years pad 
been a principal object in! the feveral governments of 
Europe, to frame laws and regulations for its encourage^ 
ment ^ and the eftablifliment of a Board for promoting 
Agriculture and Internal Improvement, (hews it is not 
negle^ied in our own country. We have, in the fore^ 
going parts of this work, fubmitted to the condderation 
of that Honourable Board, a (late of the hu(bandry in 
tlus Riding, and alfo pointed out, for their information, 
th^ principal obftacles which are in the way of further 
improvements : we now proceed to fuggeft how thefe 
obftacles may be removed, and what alterations ought ta 
be introduced into the hu(bandry of the diftriA. 

The improvements we fuggeft are : 
i^. That the nature of the connexion betwixt the 
landlord and the tenant (hould be changed, and 
that Icafcs of a proper duration (hoald be granted. 
ad/y^ That the arbitrary and injudicious covenants 
generally impofed upon the tenantry, (hould be 
diftontinued, and conditions more favourable ta 
improvements fubftituted in their ftcad. 
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^d/y. That tithes (hould be commuted, 

4ihlyf That a general bill (hould be pafled llj the le*^ 
giilature, for the diviCoa of the common fields 
and wade grounds. 

Thefe are the leading means of improvement f 
out which xlo nfaterial encouragement can be given t 
the hufbandry of the diftri£t, in hopes that the Boar c i 
of Agriculture will coniider them in the fame light^ w 
{Proceed to recommend^ 

Sihfyt More improved rotations of crops. 

6tb/y, Breaking up the old pailure fields^ and frequ^iir 
changes of corn and grafs. 

'jthly. Drilling and horfe-'hoein'g beanE^ and turnips. 

itbly. Planting the waftc lands which^ate improper £o^^--+ 
cultivation (a)* 

Many other articles of tefler importance might be a< 
,ded, but as mod of them are already noticed in the fore 
going parts of this work^ we ffiall not now enter upo: 
them. 

I/?. That all lahdi Jbould be let upon //^j/r/.-^We ha^^— c 
often had occafion in the preceding pages to (hew tl^^e 
baneful confequences attending the want of leafea,^ ai^^d 
how few real improvements will ever be introduced in^Mlo 
the pra£tice of agriculture, fo long as the farmer has i »Q 
fecurity for enj($ying his pofl*e(rion more than one yea-i^Mir. 
We therefore recommend^ as a nece(rary ftep, to encou—^r- 
age good farming, that leafes (hould be granted of a pr»- o- 
per duration (^). This would not only operate in 1 — ia- 



vour of the farmer, but would likewife be the means of 

increafing the rent-roll of the proprietor ; for no m=- —an 
will ever pay fo much for an acre of land, whik he is i^^ve- 
movable at pleafure, as when a kind of permanency is 

granted him. Upon all lands already in a (late of cul .^-tu 

vation, we think 19 or 2 1 years are very proper terms ^^ot 
die continuance of a leafe. They affQrd the farmer tii 
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and opportunity .to make improvetrtents, and to receive 
M, proper return for the money fo laid out, without de- 
priving the landlord, farther than neceflary, of any ad- 
vantages that might arife to him from a progrcHive in- 
creafe in the value of his grounds. Without this fi'cu- 
rity, no farmer will engage in any expe!:five or fplritcd 
management ; and the diflriS; will remain unimproved to 
its utmoft extent. 

itdfy, If leafes are granted of a proper durationi the 
neceffity-cf impofing Teiki£^ive covenants upon the tcu- 
smtry will, la a great meafure, be removed. If it is 
lliought ncceflary for protedling the landlord's property 
to reftrid): the tenant for the three lail years of the 
leare, we fee litde harm that would arife either toin- 
diriduals or the public from that meafure (r). Our 
ideas of a leafe .are, that it is a mere bargain betwixt 
landlord and tenant, wherein tbe former^ for a valuable 
confideration^ to be paid annually^ conveys over to the 
latter, all bis right in the premifcs for a Ipecified 
number of years, and that during their currency, k 
ought to be left to the wifdom and abilities of the 
farmer^ to manage the land in fuch a manner as he 
may think moft proper for enabling him to make 
good his .engagements to the landlord. If leafes were 
granted upon- thefe principles, a great deal of un.- 
neceffary trouble would be faved to both parties, im- 
provements would increafe with rapidity, and the peace^ 
comfort, and happinefs of that ufeful body of men, the 

farmers, would be materially promoted. 

Our opinions upon the claufes that fhould be inferted 

in a leafe are plain and fimple, and we beg leave to ftate 

what the heads of thefe (hould be : 
The landlord agrees for a fpecified rent, payable at the 

terms of Candlemas, Whitfunday, and Lammas, after 

lk€ crop is off the ground, to fct fucb a portion of lan4 

LI 
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for 21 years > and to put all the houfesj ofTiccSy and ii^« 
clofures upon the premifes in habitable and fencibie con- 
dition. 

The tenant agrees to pay rent as afbref^id, and to for- 
feit his leafe if payments are not made within fix monthi 
after they fall due, with intereft for the intervening .time ; 
tb manage the land in a hufband-like manner^ and not to 
fell ftraw {d) or dung ofF the premifes ; to fupport all the 
lioufes and fences during the continuance of the Leafe, 
and to leave them at its expiration in a habitable and fen- 
cible condition {e) ; to leave one fourth of the farm in 
grafs at leaft three years old, and likewifc zfixth part oi 

the remainder as fallow to the in.coming- tenant,: upon 
allowance being made hiip by valuation of neutral per- 

jTons ; and if any difpute arife betwixt the parties durinj 

the leafe, or about the fituation of the houfes and fences 

at the conclulion, that the fame {hall^ be referred to'th< 

determination of arbitrators mutually chofen (/)• It: -^l 

land was let agreeably to this method^ the managemenK- .^t 

of an eftate would comparatively be an eafy talk to wha- _^it 

it is at prefent J and while no injury was done to th- _mc 

landlord, the condition of the farmer, from being un^cr^n- 

certain, would be refpe£iable and happy {g), 

^diyt T/)at tithes ftjould be commtUed, ^^hiicr the r^^ c- 
ftriftion impofed upon us by the Board refpefling th" -«iis 
article, it would be improper to add more, than that t lL Ji e 
real intereft of the country is concerned in having thcK* -m 
regulated in one way or other as foon as poflibie. 

4thlyy Divlfion of the common fields and wafle grounds* 
After what we have already mentioned. Chapter XII. it ^ is 
almoft unneceflary to fay any thing further on this fubjg^ — rt; 
but it is of fucli importance to the public, that we w ■ i lf 
readily be excufed for ftating a few additional argumei — i^r^ 
in fupport of this meafure. 

The proper way of difcufling a queftion o5 this c^im 
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tiire is to enquire, .whether the holding of laqd in .com^ 
monty, or feveralty, is mod conducive to. the pMblic 
good ? or, .in other words, whether the ground is 
inoft ptoduftive under the one tenure or the other ? 
•It. is the improvement of the country which tb^ 3oard 
ought to have in view; and not the augmentation of 
this. or that man^s property; and, even fuppofing that 
pwate rights may be partially injured, ^t if a, general 
divlGon of thefe common fields and waftes will increafe 
the quantity of corn or live dock, the. intcreft. of the 
country is thereby, promoted. Now, asQoJand can be 
•improved, when iying. in. commonty, it* foUpws, that 

■ putting, it . in that ftate which allows the proprietor to 
cultivate; and manure, it. a^ he plqafesi. : sn^^Lft be a necef- 
iary. «ieafure,i and that the, obje^ juftly,. deferves \hc 
mod ferious attention from, a Board, expref^ly eltabl.iQi- 

• ed for encouraging internal improvemeint. 

• The common fields cannot be cQnfider^d as yielding 

• one half. of their, natural value, in i the way.; they.. ^e 
'managed. ^ They • are eidiaufled by long and continued 

tillage; the fante rotation, of crops has been foU<;xw- 
ed out, for time immemorial, and, in their .prefent fit;Ha- 
tion, -improvement is imprafticable. To remove jevery 
' obftacle to their melioration, is the duty.of the legiil^tupe ; 
•and experience has afcertained, that without one genera! 
billj^ which mud operate upon all, and which in m^^ny in- 
dances will cut the knot that <cannot be4oofed,- the pub- 
lic intered mud continue to fuffer from, the tinproduc' 
live datc^of thefe lands. 

The fituation of the \ra;le lands reflefls (hamc on the 
policy of England,. for, while they cpntinue in their pre- 
fent* date, the country derives fcarce any benefit from 
themii Many of them are fufceptjble.of great improve- 
rncnt, providing the owners were emancipated from tho& 

■ Jegal obdruftions which have .hitherto, prevented tbsrai 

L 1 a 
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from cultivating what ought to be their own property. 
If the waile lands of Britain were cultivated in a wife 
and-" judicious manner, they would be of more folid 
value to the nation, than the whole of our Weft India 
pofieffions ; and it prefents a melancholy pi£lurr, that 
while we have eagerly contended for the pofleiSon of 
diftant countries, we have carelefsly neglefled the melio- 
ration of at leaft one (ixth part of our home territories,. 
which were undoubtedly of much more importance. 

^tb/yj Introducing more approved rotations of crops »-^- 
If leafes of a proper duration are not to be granted, and 
if the practice of binding up tenants with reftri£live cove- 
nants is continued, it would be perfeflly unneceflary to 
fuggeft any improvement in the mode of cropping the 
ground, as however willing the farmer may be to adopi 
new praftices, he is in a manner prohibited from doiaj 
fo by the conditions under which he holds his poflcffion 
But entertaining fanguine expedations that thefe ob 
ftacles to good hufbandry will foon be removed, w- 

proceed to point out fuch alterations as, in our humbl ^ 

opinion'j are proper to be introduced into the hufbandr^rrr-y 
of the di ft rift. 

Viewing the prefen-t ftate of farming in a gener — aral 
manner, it appears that the land in the Weft Riding \% 

cultivated in two feparate and diftindl ways, and n-^Emot 
managed fo as to make improvements in one branch co ^^cdh- 
tribute to the advantage of the other. The fields whi» -S ich 
are laid down in grafs, continue in a ftate of pafture for ^^=Dr a 
greater number of years than is ncceffary for refre(hr-« ing 
ihem, after being cxhaufted with coxn crops; while tzm- the 
fields kept under the plough are hackneyed and wc— ^ orn 
out by fucceffive crops of corn, without receiving 
collateral zfHaznct but what is given them by fallow 
manure, with fome palling clover crops {k) (/). 

\Vc confider it as cCential to good hufbandry, to ci 
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thefe difTerent fyftems, and that the ground in no 
r way can be kept in a perpetual date of fenility^ 
'*" made to produce its utmoft value. While .we decide 

<^ i 3^ condemn the keeping land excluGvcly in grafs, we 
s "^jirarmly reprehend the contrary extreme of perfifting 
^ormly in raidng crops by the plough. The laft nam- 
j>Tadice may be faid to have neceflity upon its fide, 
^eas no excufe can be offered as a palliation for the 
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pon the fuppofition that the fyftem of keeping lands 
tinually in grafs will be departed from, and that the 
uer will be allowed to cultivate his fields in fuch a 
'^ as he thinks moft beneficial, we ihall give our opi- 
s upon the moft advantageous method of cropping a 
^m ; or^ in other words, (hew how it may be kept iii 
^itinuai good order^ fo as to enable the poilefibr to pay 
^t higheft rent, while at the fame time it is underflood 
^^ is to receive a proper recompence for the expence and 
^^bour he is at in cultivating it. 

The firft thing that is abfolutely neceflary In farming 

^and well, is to lay it clean and dry. Where land is 

^oul, carrying either quickens, or other weeds, it is im-r 

^llible artificial plants, fuch a com and grafs, can thrive. 

*rhe ground is bound up, and the food, that Oiould go 

ibr the fupport of the plants fown by the hufbandman, 

b exhauftcd by thefe natural inhabitants of the foil. Ihe 

crops, therefore, are fcanty, being ftinted in their growth, 

and inferior in their quality. Every good farmer will 

therefore ufe his earlieft efforts to make his land clean. 

This he will do by complete fummer fallows, or by faU 

low crops adapted to the different foils he poffeiles ; and 

having once accomplifhed his purpofe, he will (ludioudy 

endeavour to preferve it in the fame hulband-like order. 

That land may be kept clean, a powerful adlftant h 
Coined from having it previoLHy laid dry, or in a projp^r 
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fituation for carrying off the fupeMuousr^aterifcatMs 
upon it from the cloucis/drarifes from the veiBg of the 
earth by fprings, orfrom being fituatcd- upon a^wetfpong-y- 
bottom. "This is dbne by ridging the land fuffielenrl ^ 
high, for defending' it agairift falls of rain ; by caftiir jg 
otit the witer f arrows, provincial! y called *« griping t^:;»e 
land •,'* aAd by digging hollow drains, -^hi'ch, when covc-^. 
ed, carry' tiff the fuperabundant ra6ifture, and oceafic^^n 
no lofs of ground. Thefe two things, laying the lar—md 
dry, and keeping it cleanj'arein the power of every fan 
er, although they "are mwe difficult to execute in fome ^ 
tuation^ than in blh^rs ; but there is another princip^ 
requifite for bringing' farming to its greateibTrnprovemcs.^ t . 
which is to keep^thd land aifo rich ; this is* often not x. s 
the po^er of the tcft farmer to command, and m«i(l « n 
a great meafure i)e regnhted by- local fittration, or by 1 5-:^ & 
particular quality of 'the 'land he poil^ffes. 

Having ptemifed ' thefe' things, w*hich' we confjder to l;>e 
the fundamental principles of good- farming, -we {hinJl 
now Itate our ideas upon' the way in which a farm fhoulJ 
be managed, and thfe particular crops moft advantage cdus .' 
to be raifed upon different foils. 

Upon all gravelly, fahdy, and fliarp foils, allowing tl-xer« 
may be a degree of hardneft in them, we recommend - the 
turnip hufbaiidry to be afiiduoufly praftifcd. ' "Upon £"iich 
foils turnips niay be Introduced every foutth or "Ghh 
year. In thofe part^ where cutting the clover crop for 
hay is attended with profit, they come in with prop x-icty 
every fourth year j' but in many fituations, we jud g? it 
more advantclgeous, in place of fow in g the barley crop 
with red clover, to fow it v/ith white clover, trefoil, aiidrjc 
grafs, and to pafture it for two years with fheep {i) ; as red 
clover is found fromcxpericnce not to anfwer well, "whcD 
" too often irepeated. This gives the ground a proper ce/L 
fation from tilhge, invigorates its power?, prepares it for 
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arrying a weighty, crop of oats> with very. little cdlateral, 
ifliftaacc from;mac^ure, and allures .nature with variety^ 
which is always; agreeable* 

A farm managed in this ftyle^ will confift of five 
creaks or parts. xy?j , Turnips* The firft half of the; 
turnips that are confumed^ to be fQW;i with wheat, ^ the. 
i aft half with barley, and both Town M^lth grafs. feeds ;^ 
3|a(tur£d the third and fourth yearjs with (heep^ and Hmedl^ 
f thought neceflary upon the fward* or with turnip cropj 
s is thought. moft advantageous; fifth year,. broke up» 
>T oats, which will always be found, in this way 9 pro- ' 
sthlc crop. 

Xiand of the above quality, managed in this manner, 
rik d the Weft Riding land, from being^ mpGLly inclofed 
sidmirably calculated for it), will pay both proprietor 
c3 farmer better than n)oft other foils. E^p^nces of 
^nagement, which is a great confideration, are com<- 
Lratively trifling ; and no foreign manure, when once 
^« rotation is properly arranged, will ever be needed. 

The fame mode of cropping, although not with equal 
^vantages, may be carried on upon ^11 loamy foils, un- 
lefs they have too great a portion of clay in them ; but , 
if the farm is of a mixt nature, and has both dry gravel, 
ind loam in it, w^ recommend that the tu^mip break may 
)e fo arranged! as to take in both foils, and that thofe 
ipoo the loam be eaten off firR, and the land ridged up 
mmediately, which will both lay it dry, and afford op« 
K>rtunity for corre6^ing the ftiffnefs and adhefion it may 
lavc contra£led, by the prcffure and poaching of the 
lieep. 

Upon land where clay is a pri^cip^l con^ponent m^t^ 
>r where the bottom is wet, we cannot recommend the 
:ttltiTation of turnips at s^ll, as often the profit gained 
rom them is loft upon the following crops. Thp farr^e 
bjedion holds againft cabbages^ rapc^ or any other 
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plants that are to be eaten ofF in the winter monlths (/]. 

Lands of this nature are more difficult to manage, 
than thofe already defcribed, and from being cultivated 
at a greater expence, are never able to afford fo mach 
rent to the proprietor^ allowing the crops raifed upon 
them iliould be as produ£tive as thofe raifed upon the 
dry foils. Beans is the only crop that can be introducedL 
for cleaning the ground; but although chefe are a.r^ 
excellent affiftsnt, they can nevei^ preclude a complex « 
fnmmer fallow from being abfolutely indifpenfable. 

A farm of this fort ought to be divided into fevc^ n 

breaks or parts, and the following rotation is in our o{^ 1* 

nion mod advifeable : 

1. Fallow, with dung (i»). 
a. Wheat, 

3. Beans, drilled and horfe hoed, 

4. Barley, fown with grafs feeds. 

5. Failure. 

6. Pafture. 

7. Oats («) {(?). 

In order that a proper feafon for fowiiig the wli^^at 
upon fuch foils may not be miffed, we recommend it to 

be fown by the middle of September. Crops early fo\l^^^n^ 
though they never yield proportionably to their bulk, ' yet 
are generally mod productive per, acre ; and it is an i -im- 
portant matter upon all clay foils that the feed fhould - be 
put in dry. Wet harrowing not only dibbles in r the 
feed beyond the power of vegetation, but alfo poacE^ hcs 
and binds the land, by which the plants arc preven ^^ttd 
from ftooling, or tillering, and gives encouragement to 

the growth of any quicken that may be left in the grou nd. 

The beans fhould get two furrows, the firft acrofs, s^sncf 
particular pains iliould be afterwards taken to wa'^^er. 
furrow the land. The feed fhould be put in as early -a# 
pofTible, after the land is in a fituation to ftand a ko<?nd 
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ploaghing, as the quantity and quality of the crop •dc- 
pend jnuch upon ap early feed time* Barley may be 
fown after two furrows ; for if proper attention has been 
given to the bean -crop the preceding year, the ground 
will be in good order, and fpring-ploughing iipon clay 
land 18 always criticaU 

|n the above rotation, a proper arrangement of labour 
is made for the whoje feafon. The part deftined . for 
wheat is prepared during the fummer months j the firft 
furrow is given for the beans as foon as the wheat is re- 
moved ; next the barley land is fallowed down 5 then 
one of the pafture fields ploughed for oats, and the firft 
furrow given to the next yearns fummer fallow, which 
concludes the winter operations. In the fpri^g, be- 
gin with the bean feed, next fow the oats, and finifh With 
the barley feed ; which firiifhes the work of the feafon, 
and allots to each particular period a proper quantity of 
work, without hurrying too much at once ; which ought 
always to be regarded; efpeciaily upon clay foi)s, as a 
material obje£):. 1 

The thin poor clays are the moft difficult to farm of 
any kind of land, and nothing can be done upon them 
to purpofe, without the aid of a greater quantity of 
manure than what can be taifed upon the premifes. At 
the fame time it is perfedily unneccffary to lay a great 
quantity of manure of any kind upon them at once, for they 
poflefs a quality fo corroding, that the aid, thereby given 
to vegetation, is foon wafted and loft. Where local fi- 
tuation will allow, we, recommend fuch land to be kepf 
in four breaks, atid cropped as follows : 



1. Fallow. 

2. Wheat. 



3. Pafture. 

4. Oats. 



This rotation will pay tcry well, if manure can be got 
fufficient to cover the fallow break. The pafture fliould 
Uc only one year, as land of this kind does not improve 
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in grafs ; and the oats- will be found better, in fuch a 
cafe, than if the grafs had been older. 

In order that the rotations here recommended may 
be followed out to the greateft advantage, it is abfolutely . 
neceflary that particular attention fliould be paid to tKc 
fummer fallow, or to the turnip crop fubftituted in.it s 
ftead. If any error is fallen into in this ftage of the buC^- 
nefs, the after crops are confequently injured. firo^^.d 
caft turnips can never be confidered as a fallow crop, cmo ; 
hand-hoeing being equal to. cleaning with the plough. 

6t/)/y, Breaking up the old pajluresy and frequent cha ng^s^ ti 
of corn and grafs — ^This fubjeft we have already difcu ff- 
ed, p. 114, and here will only add, that it is afcertain ed 
by fa£):s, that a leguminous and culmiferous' crop d* 

ternately/affords the greateft poflible return from the ft )il. 
The old paftures of Yorkftiire would be greatly benel \U 
ed by being broken up, as they are in too many plat pi 
ftocked with rufhes and other trumpery, while the furf ic 
in others is over-run with moles, and confequently ii \ a 
ftate difgufting to the eye, and prejudicial to the groMi^^th 
of good grafles. 

The celebrated Walter Blyth, in his " Improver I m- 

proved," printed in the year 1652, and now a very fca rce 

book, feems to have confidered this, fubjeft in a Cm 
manner. -He fays, (page 95. of that work,) " 
is another extreme which men wedded to'their felfe 
fit, hugg in their very bofome, which is fo much to 
hearts content, that they never look what may 
moft profit to the publique, or good of the comn*^ on- 
wealth, themfclves, or pofterity. He is feated in wa^y of 
feeding and grazing, with a conftant ftock of breed- 'ing, 
and let his land be fit for one, or fit for annther ufe ^ he 
matters it not ; he hath received a prejudice againft pt ow- 
ing, partly becaufe of the toyle and charge thereof, and 
paitly becaufe fome men have plowed their land fo long 
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as they have impoveriflied it much, and foiwe men fa 
long) as it is poflible it may be many years before ic 
foad completely 5 and therefor^, let it be dry or raoyft^ 
found or rotten, rufliy or mofley, fenney or run o^et 
with a flag grafle, or ant hills, moflure or wild time, let 
it kecpe more or lefle, hei'l not alter 5 tell him, fir, it 
will yield abundance of gallant corn to fupply the whole 
country, and raife great fums of money to your purfe ^ 
and afterwards, (if you plow moderately), it may keepe 
as many cattle, nay more, yet nothing takes with himj 
he will have no enclofure plo^x^ed by no means.'' 

Again he fays, page loi, " I once licld a piece of 
land worth nine (hillings an acre, and no more to grafe : 
I gave fifteen (hillings to plough ; it was great lands, as 
great balks betwixt them, fall of your foft rufhes, and 
as high fome of them as an ordinary beaft, and lay very 
wet. The land, conceived by me, not able to beare barley^ 
nor never would, it was fo weak, barren, and cold j and 
the neighbours, very able hufbandmen round about, fa 
difcouraged me, (out of their love unto me), as that 
they defircd me to forbear tillage of it^ becaufe it would 
never anfwer ordinary coaftbeftowed upon it, nor be worth 
an old grazing rent to plough ; and that they cleared to 
me, by very clear evidence, as they conceived, affirming, 
that the land next unto it, but a hedge betwixt, which 
was farre better land, (and indeed fo it was, very neare 
as. rich again), hufbande'd by very able hufbands, the beft 
in that country ; and that land, good barley-land, yet 
tiever anfwered the pains and coft bellowed, yet I refolv- 
ing to make a full triall thereof, I fet upon it ploughing, 
lianrowing, fpading, and drefling, (for indeed I .made 
barrows on purpofe alfo) of divers fizes, it coft me a« 
X)Ut fifteen fliillings an acre the two firft crops, the very 
drefling of it 5 and for thefe crops, being but of oates, 1 
could have had five pound an acre^ being offered it by an 
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oate meal, man of himfelf, though never aflced, growm^^ 
upon the ground ; nay fix pounds an acre^ if I would 
have fold it, which is a vad rate for oates in the middle 
of the nation. And indeed I found the ground fo poorc. 
that it would not beare barley, for I tryed fome acres <^ 
the bcft land in it, but it was not worth an acre of oi' 
oates ; and after pl6ughing, I gave the old naturall rem 
as it was ever fet at, or really worth, and that for man 
years ; and the land is better, lyeth founder^ warm< 
axid both yields more milke, fiimm^rs as many cattle, ai 
ttrinters farre more, and feeds better than it did befoi 
without any other coft beftowed, and the very firft yeai 
I layd it down after ploughing, it kept me more cattL^e, 
and better than ever it did before, and will continui^Bie 
better for it for ever after." 

'^thly^ Drilling and horfe^hoeing beans and turnips ^ is 
improvement which we earneftly recommend ; but whi 
we are eager for drilling thefe two crops, we cannot 
commend this praftice to be ufed for raifing other grai u _a i8. 
Wheat, barley, and oats are found both better in quali^f ity 
and quantity when fown broad-cafl (w) ; and the* reafo^^^ns 
are thefe — When drilled, they are much expofed to 

the weather, and are liable to be broke down and inju-^rnir- 
ed by every gale. Befides, they tiller or ftool as long ^ as 
any interval is left, which necefTarily caufes the grain ^^ to 
be unequal (17). 

When the land is judicioufly prepared, and due r at- 
tention given to the cleaning of beans and turnips, tz^r* the 
necefEty of a fummer fallow is in a great meafure C: fu- 

pcrfeded. Many foils, undoubtedly, cannot be kept St in 

order, unlefs they receive a complete fummer fallow ; t:^H)ut 
it is as certain, that if due care is ufed in the worki^Ki ing 
of thefe crops, a frequent repetition of this praftice v^^^ll 
be unneceflary. Wherever the ground is in order to 
produce a good crop, it ought not to remain unprod* 
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^ive for a feafon ; but, unlefs drilled crops are frequently 
fcforted to, and judicibufly cultivated, fummer fallows 
muft intervene oftener than is conGftent with the intereft 
of the farmer. No part of what we have faid in fa- 
vours of the drilling and horfe-hoeing hufbandry, is 
meant againft the pradice of fummer fallowing, when the 
condition of the ground requires it. Upon every variety 
of clay foils, good management cannot be carried on 
without it. We only contend, that drilling and horfe^ 
hoeing certain crops^ will enable the farmer to extend 
his rotation much farther, than if he were conftantly to 
fow in the broad-caft way. 

We have reafon to fufpe'ft that the intricate nature, 
and expenGve coft of drill machines, have deterred a 
number of farmers from adopting this mode of hufban- 
dry. We venture to affirm, that the Gmpleft machines are 
the beft, and that a bean drill, which may be made by 
every common wrlght for 12s, and a turnip one for about 
double the price, fowing one row or drill at a time, will 
be found of more real utility, than all the expenflve com- 
plicated patent machines in the kingdom. 

Planting the Wajles. — If the waftes were djvidec?, 
we are. fully convinced that much improvement 
might be made by planting Scots firs and larches 
upon many parts of them. Thefe kinds of wood 
arc at prefent held in little repute, and are indeed 
fcarcely known in the Weft Riding. As a great deal 
of fir wood is at prefent imported from the Baltic, 
they might in time render that, in a great meafure, un- 
ncccflary. They would anfwer for roofing cottages, for 
fences, and many ether ufeful purpofes. The fubje£l 
dcferves attention, and we are humbly of opinion, that 
the far greater part of the moors, in this diftrift, can 
never be improved in any other way. 

Scots firs and larches arc the hardicft 0^ all foreft 
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trees, and will thrive upon the mod barren foils. They 
ought to be planted pretty thick, fo as to afford (helter t( 
each other, and great care (hould be ufed td thin them as 
often as neceflary. The very prunings of tHem would, in 
fliort time, be equal to the prefent value of feveral of thj 
waftes, and when the trees were arrived at that fize, 
to be fit for fencing, &c. the yearly return would corife 
quently augment, while, at the fame time, the grafs witl 
in the plantations or woods, would be of greater vali 
than when it remained in its original date, Tliis h 
adlually happened in our own country, where pbntatio: 
have been made upon fuch barren foils as we are he r^ 
mentioning. 

It ought to be a material objeft with evjcry well regula.^^ 
cd goVfernment, that no part of jts territory be allowed 
remain unproduftive, but that every acre of it (hould 
employed to fome ufeful purpofe or. other. If the foil li 
the capital ftdck of the country, as feveral political writ- 
ers have maintained, the intereft of the country is ne- 
gleflcd when any part of it is allowed to lye in a ftate of 
llerility. There Is no part of the earth but what may be 
adap,ted to fome ufeful purpofe or other ; and, as there 
is a conftant demand for wood in the Weft Riding, the 
proprietors are called upon, both by public and private 
motives, to plant every acre not capable of being im- 
proved by the ordinary methods of cultivation. 

Several other things might have been noticed, as con- 
tributing to improvement, did we not wi(h to confine 
oiirfelves to the great and leading features. We fhall 
juft hint at a few of them :— ifty It would be no i'^- 
jury to the proprietor, and fave much trouble to the ten- 
ant, if all public taxes were paid by the former ; befides, 
the tenant it very apt to conceive an idea, that the ft 
burthens are not a part of the rent, but that he is p^'?- 
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ing heavy taxes, while his landlord is free. We confefs, 
that -vre would not be fond of figning a leafe, which obi ig 
cd uis to pay all parliamentary taxes already impofed^ or to h< 
im^o/edy which, in the prelent (late of our national fi- 
nances, might prove a ferious buGnefs. So, if taxes are % 
pare of the rent, the leflee, under the claufe wc are allud- 
ing tc5, undertakes to pay an unknown fum for the farm 
he is to poflefs, which may, for ought he knows, be much 
moro than its adtual value. — adly, It would be of material 
advantege to agriculture, that fome alteration was made 
upon the gam)e laws, and that the privilege of hunting 
was ufed in a more lenient way. It really (hocks the 
ff dings of a farmer, to notice the injuries committed by 
^ parcel of people mounted on horfeback, and galloping 
like raadmcn after a poor fox, or an innocent hare. We 
^^^ oonvinced, that no real gentleman will injure the 
-property of the farmer, when engaged in this diverfion$ 
"^•", £b it happens, that heavy lo(res are often fuftained, by 
thole over whofe fields the obje£l of fport happens to 
ruo J fences are tumbled down, the fown wheat fields 
rocJe over, the young graffes not fpared, and, in (hort^ 
^^c^y thing mult make way for thefe fons of Nimrod. 
^t is a ppor confolation to the farmer, that he is entitled 
^^ damages for thefe wanton devaftations. Thefe can 
^^ ^ew cafes be eftimated, and arc as feldom paid. The 
|^'^''^> in"other cafes, does not allow the perfon who in- 
J^^^s his neighbour, ,to get fo eafily oif. If a hou(e is 
"*"^lce into, or a purfe (lolen, it is not a compenfation in 
^'-^ci that will abfolve the culprit from the confequences 
^* His delinquency. 

It has been fuggefted to us, that it woujd be-ef public 
x^cl vantage, for the Board to take into their own hands, 
^^Perimcntal farms in different parts of the country; 
*^^> that if this meafure was adpotcd upon every varietj 
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of foil, and the management, for which they arc natural- 
ly difpofed, fleadily adhered to, real knowledge in huf. 
bandry would increafe in courfe, and fubitantial improve- 
mcnts be rapidly dlfleminated. 

Viewing the bufinefs in this light, we think the fug- 
geftion mtrits the ferious conSderation of the Board « 
Example, in mod cafes, goes before preempt, andtbx< 
moil obflinate old-falhioned agriculturift, would be fha-r- p 
enough lighted to his own intereft, fo as to change hi. is 
practice, the moment he perceived a more advantageo VJ9 
one placed before, his eyes. 

Such eflablifhmcnts might likewife ferve other faluta.xy 
purpofes : They might be confidered as academies £V)r 
training up young men to the practice of agriculture ^ ^ 
branch of education to6 much negle£led and undervalu- 
ed. ^ Fra£l:ical hufbandry might there be taught in all i^s 
branches, from the ploughing of the ground, to tlie 
drefling of the corn for. the market ^ and, inftead of the 
teacher entertaining his pupils with florid theoretical 
harangues about the pafture of plants, and things of th^ 
like nature, he might take them to the field, and, with 
the inftrument in his hand, lefture upon the different 
proceffes of farm labour. More real advantage would^ 
in this cafe, be derived from half an hour's teaching, 
than from a whole fciSon's attendance upon a college 
profeflbr. 

4thly, It would be very conducive to agricultural im- 
provement, that encouragement was given for increaGng 
the number of farm fervants and labourers. This can 
only'be done by amending the poors laws, and by building 
cottages contiguous to every home-dead. At this time, 
the farmer is apprehenfive of having married fervants 
about him, becaufe he knows that a rife of the poors rates 
is the certain confeque^ce. He therefore hires young men^ 
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boards them in his houfe at a great expence^ and keeps 
he erU from his own doors as long as poffible. But this 
Iocs not fcrre the public intereft, as marriage amongft 
he lower clafTes is difcountenanced, and the number o£ 
operative hufbandmen is.decreafed ; wages are augmcnt-i> 
td, and numerous evils occaGoned to the community, all 
irhich might be leiTenedy was fuitable attention paid to 
the objeAs we have alEgned as the-caufes. 

Wc (hall now bring this Surrey to a concIuGon : In the 
sourfe of it, we have endeavo'ured to defcribe the ftate of 
isufbandry in the Weft Riding, as is it a£lually carried on ^ 
Ad this we have done, not only from a minute examina^ 
on of its different branches^ and from the information 
>l]e£ied during the time we remained in the Ridings 
zt: like wife from the very liberal communications of fe- 
x*al intelligent gentlemen and farmers? fince tranfmitted 

Ws. It certainly has given us much pain, to be under 
^ neceflity of cenfuring feveral prevailing praflices, and 
Cay fo much againft the nature of the conneflion which 
prefent generally fuUifts betwixt the proprietors and 
-^ir tenants* Upon thefe matters, we have ftatcd our 
^^timents with freedom, bccaufe we are fenfible o^ 
'^cir importance ; and have uniformly a£^ed upon this 
^^xim, that " thofe who are afraid of the public, are 
^ot the men by whom the public is to be fervcd (r).'* 

With regard to the intereft of that ufeful body of men 
the farmers, we have endeavoured to fhew how much 
their fituation would be meliorated, and the pradlice of* 
agriculture improved, by the proprietors granting leafes 
of a proper duration, free of thefe ufclefs reftriftions 
and covenants that now fubfift in agreements for land, 
whether annual, or for a greater number of years. 

Thefe things we humbly fubmit to the conGderation of 
JlC board of Agriculture, and wc entertain the fanguind 
topes, if the improvement*? we have fuggcflcd are fanc« 
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tioned by their approbation^ that this fanflion will have 
great influen.ee in correAing the abufes wc have deferib* 
cd, and contribute to improve the huibandrj of the Weft 
Riding of Yorkfhire : by which means the mtereft of 
the landed proprietor will be augmented, the peace and 
happinefs of the farmer increafed^ and eonfequcntly ct« 
public good materially promoted r 
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NOTES •« Cl'op. It. 



^ approve of tfaefe fu^eftions. S. Birksf E/q> 

f) The intcrcft of Uic landlord fecmsto require him to grant 
es of a roodenite length, to tenants of arable izxjxih in or Jcr 
rncourage them to lay down land and work fallows in the mo2l 
Fedt manner^ and often to purchafe manures at a greater ex- 
ce than they can expcd to be rcimburfed by the enfuing crop, 
iziers fometimes expend confiderable Turns in the purchafe of 
r, which they lay upon their grafs land. The lengths of the 
ral leafes fliould bear a proportion to the rtfpedively propof- 
expence, and each ought to be /ettled by the mutual agree- 
It of the parties, adapted to the particular cafe, and not by 
general rule. The length of leafes here propofed, feem to be 
Iter than are neceifary, in ordinary cafes, to enable the leQees 
eimburfe to themfelves fuch expences as they are likely, or in- 
d reafonably wifhjcd, to incur* Such (.leafes, efpecially with- 
reftridions, eftrange .landlords from their eftates, who would 
Gder themfelves as annuitants, and would fct little value upon 
rrfions, which it would be very uncertain whether they fhould 
to enjoy. They would become utterly difinclined to under* 
: the gieat works of building, inclofing, and draining, which 
much more effciftually pei formed by landlords than tenants ; 
ever, where landlords live at great Jiftances from their eftates, 
re difiiiclined to undertake thefe works themfelves, it is fome- 
*s adwfeable that they ihould let leafes of confiderable length 
tbftantial people, upon conditions, and with very (Irid cove* 
.s, that they will execute fuch works; < otherwifc thefe great 
kt would not be performed byjcilhcr party. 

7*. Tork^ E/q. 

mfwcr, — It is unncceffary here to enter u^on a refutation of 
K is contained in the above note, as we have already dated our 
imentii fiilly upen the fubje<fl, pages 46, 47>4S, and 49. We 
' add, that the length of the leafc we have recommended, is 
icratc in the exlrcme ; for, upon an arable farm, it jufl admits 
rotation to go thrice round ; We are at a lofs to coccelvc 
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what plcafure any landlord can receive from an interference witk 
|iis tenants bufinefs, oiiin what manner he (hould be eftranged 
from his eflate, becaufe thofe below him are placed in a comfort- 
able fituation. Such infinuations are libels upon the landed in- 
tereft of England, who, it is hoped, will never generally counte- 
nance a fyftem fo injurious to the improvement of the country, 
and fo detrimental to their own intcreft, R. B, 

t) It appears right in the nature of things, that every farm 
fhould be let at leaft three years before the expiration of the leafc 
cf ai years. In that cafe, the farmer goes, on with his fyftem 
without interruption ; but if otherwife, he has it in his power 
to injure the farm in a decree, cfpecially if he has any fufpicioa 
of being removed. Mr Culley* 

{d) In many places ^r^cu; is one of the moft valuable commo- 
dities the farmer has todifpofe of; to debar him therefore, from 
felling it, would l^ the.greateft abfurdity. The form of a leife 
here given, is liable .to numerous objections. Ammjfmom. 

jtn/kifer.-^Over the greateft part of the illand^ the farmer bat 
no materials for dung, but the ft raw of his crop. To fu0er him 
to fell it, would be abfurdity in the extrenie, as the ground io a 
ftw years would be utterly impoyerifhed. It would have bcM 
obliging if the remarker had ftated his objedions to the form of a 
Icafe we recommended, in more particular terms. R, B. 

{e) The interefl of the landlord requires, that he fhould fup- 
port the buildings, other wile he would probiibly find them much 
put of repair at the expiration of a kafe, notwithftanding covc» 
liants. T, Torky EJq* 

Anfiver, — If the tenant is bound by his leafe to fupport the 
lioufct during its continuance, and t© leave them at the conclufi- 
on, in a habitable condition, or in other words, as good as he got 
themi it dots not appear they will fall into the landlord*s hands 
iu fuch a ruinous ftate as Mr York dreads. But if they are out 
of repair, the old tenant ought cither to put them in proper con- 
dition, or make payment of afum of money to the landlord or his 
fucccfTor, equal to the amount of the repairs which are nccct 
fary. ' JL5. 
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(/) This definition of a Icafe fccms to be very, erroneous. It 
rather fcems to be a conveyance, &c. with fuch refervations, limi- 
tations, and conditions, as are mutually agreed upon by the par- 
ties ; howevert they muft be poftible, and not repufpaant to the 
rules of law. T, Tork^ Efq. 

Anfquer. — Call it a conveyance ; call it what you pleafe ; io 
long as the tenant implements the articles of the bargain, the 
landlord can in equity have no right to interfere* /{. B. 

(j^) Thefe are very proper conditions for a kafe ; as, while the 
landlord's property is protedlcd, filll liberty is allowed to the 
farmer to cxercife his abilities and induftry. A Farmer, 

(/>) It is fully admitted, that very old pafture would beconfi- 
derably improved, by being broke up and brought into a regular 
courfe of tillage ; that the profit arifing from it would enable the 
occupiers to lay down their old arable lands in a moft hufband- 
like manner; and that fuch alternate management in future, 
would be very beneficial to landlords and tenants ; however, it 
feems fcarce ncceflary to add, that this ought to be regulated by 
very particular covenants, adapted to each cafe. If an uncon- 
trolled power were rcfigned to tenants, mifchief vaftly exceeding 
the propofcd benefits, iwould be the ncceflary confequence. An 
apprehenfion of thefe, frequently renders abfcntees, and fome refi- 
dcnt land-owners, who have not tyrned their thoughts particularly 
to the ftudy of agriculture, exceedingly avcrfc to propofals for 
breaking up frefh land. Prejudices, and it is admitted that fome 
take pUce, Hiould be removed by convi<5tion ; it is proper that 
* the qucllion fliould be thoroughly agitated and difcuflcd, by 
which it will be more generally underftood, and then each indivi- 
dual proprietor, by promoting his own intcreft, will promote 
that of the public ; which is, that the lands of England ihould 
conftantly be in a progrcflive ftate of improvement. The ten- 
ant hath no permanent intercft in the land ; he, of courfe, endea- 
vours to get as much as he can during the term ; he often thinks 
his interelt oppofitc to that of his landlord, and exercifes his ikill 
to bring down the value of the land, towards tfie latter end of 
the term, with a view of re-taking upon eafy terms. 

7*. TorJSi, E/q. 

Anfiven — If leafes were granted for twenty-one years as recom- 
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mended, it would be found, that the iotereft of the landlord and 
the tenant is the fame, for at leaft fixteen years of the term ; and 
fa^a warrant us in affirming, that a few (courging crops at^tbe 
conclufion, does not leficn the real value pf the property; at 
the fame time, we mud remark, that proteAing claufes were re- 
commeudcd for thefe years. R, B» 

(0 Tliis is a great error in the manage ment of this cotintry, as 

th<: old farmers and the fmall &nners generally travel in this 

John-Trot road. The old ones will not be convinced, and the 

foiaJl ones cannot pradife a proper change for want of room. 

^ Farmer* 
♦' • 

{k) New lands are faid by many to infure the rott. 

Mefrs S. P* and M. 

Anpwer^T-So will old grafs if the bottom is wet. R. B* 

(/) We have a great proportion of this fort of land, and ex* 
ptrlence proves, that turnips upon it are extremely hurtful to the 
fucceeding crops* IT. H. 



{m) Would it not be better to lay no dung upon the fa}Iow» 
but rcferve it for the bean crop ? . .Mr Cullty, 

Arfvjer* — The uncertainty of getting the dung laid on to the 
beans, is not to be rifqued- • G. ^. 

(k) It 1*3 btHeved, that land would foon he exbauftt^d, unlcfsit 
were exceeding rich, or very highly manured, by this courfc. 
The land would be, favoured by leaving out the barley, introduc- 
ing hoifc-hoed beans, and paHure alternately the thi)\i year. 

r.YorkyEjq. 

jinfiver, — ^The moft part pf Englifh landlords labour under a 
Ir.ind of nervous affcdion, in cafe thtir land fliould be deteriorat- 
ed. The above courfe of cropping, is one of tlic moft approved, 
for fuils of tlie qualiry alluded to. How Mr York is to mend the 
inaifcr by leaving out ihe barley crop, I cannot conceive. 

'R.B. 

(,o) The ^renter part of clay lands in this country, is too poor 
.to hear this, rouition of crops. The barley would be worth 

nclliirg, iinltf:i frcili manured, npr would the feeds come to any 
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perffdion. I would rather prefer fowing the feeds with the 
wheat, then pafture one or two years, and afterwards fbw wheat 
and oatSy or oats and wheat. T. H. 

ip) Repeated experiments on my farm, have proved the rcverfc 
of what is here ftated. ^ /T. D, 

(q) I have pradtifed what we^ call fcurbaking feveral years, and 
find it to anfwer very well. The ridges are made up at about the 
fame diftancc as for planting potatoes, and the feed fown broad- 
caft. I then horfc-hoe and haiid-hoe, and have had by far better 
crops in the open fields, than any of my neighbours; by broad- 
caft without ridges, and my land much cleaner, and fitter for fuc- 
cefcding crops. However, I approve of the diftance here recom- . 
mended, of twenty-four or twenty- feveri inches, and of plowing 
betwixt, with the fmall plough ; but I think it may be done in this 
way, fown by the hand in hroad-caft, after the ridges are formed^ 
as well as by a drill. ji torkjhnre Farmer. 

Anfwer.— By no means fo regular as the drill. G. R, 

(r) However unpleafant many of the obfen-ations in this re- « 
port may be, to thofe concerned in the abufes which are pointed 
out, I beg leave to recommend the work to the attentive perufaF 
of the Members of the Board of Agriculture. W. D. 

A gentleman who figns himfelf " A Yorkfhire Farmer," and 
to whom we have been under great obligations, introduced his 
remarks in the following words : 

The annexed, marginal remarks, are humbly fubmittfcd to the 
confideration of the Board of Agriculture, and, (hould they prove 
in the leafl beneficial to the general caufe, the writer will feel high- 
ly (atisfied. He only laments, that his obfcurity and feeble abili- 
ties difqualify him from taking fo active a part as he could wiih 
in fo noble and ufeful an undertaking. 

He flatters himfelf, however, that his errors will be candidly 
paiftd over, when he declares, he had little leifure time to fpend 
in this plcafant employent, except in the cvcnihgs, amidft a 
r.oify groupe of young children, in which fituation correctnefs 
was impcflSble- He has not vanity enough to fuppcfe his naiiie 
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can be of the finallefl: confequence^ therefore l^gs leave to fu6« 
fcribe himfelfy with the utmolt deference and refpedt^ to the pa* 
triotic Frefikient of the Board, A, Torkflnrt Farmtr. 
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ADDENDA to Chap. IV. 



The author of the *< The Prefent State of Hufbantlry of 
f Great Britain" (Mr Donaldfon of Dundee) hcis in p. 240, 
vol. 4. of that work, rather Hepped out of his road, to 
make a thruft at us, for what we have faid on the impor- 
tant article of rcftri£live covenants. According to h.m, 
*' we have, by our attempt to get our brethren in the Weft 
Riding relieved from the improper covenants frequently 
cngroiTed in their leafes, not. only materially injured the 
caufe we meant to ferve, but alfo the cauie of agricul- 
ture in general." This is certainly a weighty charge, 
and of fuch a nature as can only be juilified by proofs of 
the ftrongeftkind. 

But what fafts doe? Mr Donaldfon bring forward in 
fupport of hi* charge ? * What inftances docs he give of 
the injuries done by us to our brethren, or to the gene- 
ral caufe of agriculture ? Has the landed intereft of 
Torklhire relaxed the cuftomary covenants, or arc the 
farmers of that diftrift allowed difcretionary powers in 
the. management of their farms ? As Mr Donaldfon re- 
frains from ftating a Cngle faft to fubdantiate his accu- 
fation ; as he does not condefcend upon a (ingle injurious 
confequence, either to individuals or to the public, from 
our Report j as the nature of the c6nne<Sion betwixt land- 
lord and tdnant, continues upon its former footings we 
may, without prefumption, confidcr the attack he makes 
^pon U8| as wanton and unfounded. 

' Oo 
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If we had wiflied to anfwer this unprovoked attack, m 
the manner it deferved, we could eafily have refuted Mr 
Donaldfon with words, extracted from his own book. As 
for inftance, he fays, p. 232, fame volume, *« That the 
Legiflature, the Board of Agriculture, and the proprietors 
of the country, may adopt what meafuresin their wifdom 
may appear proper to improve the national^ territory j 
but unlefs they go to the root of the evil 5 unlefs they 
^dopt fuch .meafures, as will tend to place the BritUh 
farmer.in a more comfortable (ituatiop, and more dna 
footing with merchants and manufaftgrers, the.objelGb 
will not be attained." Now what do we fay more ? h 
pot the whole fcope and intention of our Report to place, 
the farmer in the comfortable and independent fiatere- 
commended by Mr Donaldfon ? The merchant and man- 
iifa£lurer certainly lies under no reilridlion in the man* 
iagement of their affairs.' They may carry on trade in tU 
manner which will return them the greateft profit, or 
manufaclure fuch commodities as the market requires. 
We contended for fimihr liberty being given to the 
farmer, and decidedly join Mt Donaldfon in think- 
ing that unlefs it ia granted, /the national territory will 
not be improv^ed to its greatcfl height. . 

As Mr Donald fon's book contains a great dc%l of 
found praclical information, we cannot but lament that 
he fliould countenance a fyflera which in a great raea- 
fure reflrains the farmer from putting it into prac- 
tife. It is almofi: as abfurd to expedl: improvements from 
^ perfon whofs powers are limiced by reftri<fltve coren- 
ents, as to believe^ that a horfe could gallop whofe leg? 
are tyed together. Perhaps the line of bufinefs hitherto 
followed by Mr Donaldfon, may have biaffed his mind 
upon this occafion, and influenced him to enter the lid* 
in defence of arbitary or rcitridtive covenants. We are 
grn^'ly convinced, that thefe reftri£tions have hitherto 
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been of the greatcft prejudice to the extentlon of im- 
provements, and that while they are continued, they will 
operate in the fame injurious way. 

. Wc perfcdlly agree with Mr Donaldfon, refpefting 
the propriety of cropping in a judicious manner, but dif- 
fei: widely whether the landlord or tenant is heft qualified 
to judge upon the rotations to be praQifed. In erery o-* 
ther line of bu(jn«fs, a queftioh of this kind would be 
decided at once in favour of the operative perfon, and 
wc have good reafon to believe, that the majority of 
j>ra£iical agriculturifts will give a fimilar verdifl: upon 
dii9 occafion. 

Mr Holt, the Lahc^fhire furyeyor, in the reprinted 
Repctt of that county, alfo attempted to make a ftroke 
at our Survey on account of what wc faid in favour 
of leafes. It was indeed but a feeble one, and might 
tavc been parried with words borrowed from his owri 
KTork. In the 2d paragraph of page 25, the fentiments 
ftated by him, upon leafes and covenants, are precifely of 
the fame nature as thofe we fubmitted to the Board's' 
tonfiderati6h, and y<t he pretends to tax us withabfurdi- 
ty, becaufe we recommended free and open leafes^ We 
decline noticing the* matter further ; for an author who 
Is not conCllent with himfelf does not defcrve to bd 
noticed. 
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ADDENDA to Chap. V. 



Owing to Mr Meikle's advanced ftate of life, and other 
caufeS) his friends lately judged it cxpedUnf that a li- 
mited afiignation of his patent, for the con(lrQ£lion und 
erc£lion of threfliihg machines (hould be granted in fay- 
burs of a deferving and ingenious young man, Mr Tho- 
mas Wigfull at Aldw^rk near Rotherham, in the Weft 
Riding. Wc underiland, fince that tranfa£tion took place, 
a great number pf machines have been ere£led by him 
for the gentlemen and farmers in the Weft Riding. 
From an intimate knowledge of his abilities we venture 
to recommend Mr Wigfull, as highly meriting every 
mark of public favour ; and, from the aiCftance which 
this gentleman has received, and will continue to re- 
ceive from Mr Meikle, we prefume the machines ere£t- 
ed by him, will be found capable of executing work i^ 
the completed manner. 

JMr Wi^;full'b afllgnation being limited to 20 counties^ 
viz. Durham, York, Chefler, Lancafter, Stafford, Derby, 
^Nottingham, Lincoln, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, E^ 
fcx, Middlefex, Hertford, Bedford, Northampton, Rut- 
land, Leiccfter, Warwick, ana Huntingdon 5 Mr Mei- 
kle is ready to treat with perfons properly qualified iti 
the remaining counties of England and Wales, for a fur- 
ther affignation of his patent right. We underftand that 
he will alFign for one or more counties, or the whole of 
them, as is mod agreeable to the public i and it gives us 
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pleafure to team, that he has recently entered into a 
compromife with fome perfons who had, from ignorancet 
or other caufes, incroached opon his patent right. Front 
an intimate knowtedge of Mr Meikk's difpofition, we are 
certain that fuch compromifes will be made bj him, upon 
the mod liberal terms, and we hope that an ingenious 
mechanic, who has benefited the intereft of agriculture fo 
much, by inventing the threfhing machine, will Hot in fu« 
tu;re be deprived of his reward. 
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EXTRACTS FROM the JOURNAL kept during 

THE SUKVEY. 

^nl HILE employed in furveymg the hufbandry of 
the Weft Riding, a Journal was regularly kept of the 
information received at the different places we viGted 
an abridgement of which was given in the firft edition 
of the Survey, When the extent of the Weft Riding, 
the varieties of foil, and the difF<^rent modes of cultiva«i 
tion, are confidered, it is hoped that a feleflion of the 
principal articles contained in the Journal will be ufeful 
and entertaining. 

We commenced our furvey at Boroughbridge, on the 
24th Oftober 17931 which place is a market town, fi- 
tuated upon the river Eure, on the great north road from 
Edinburgh to London, and diftant about twenty miles 
from York. The ground in its vicinity is of a good 
quality, being moftly a deep loam, and a confiderable 
part of it kept in grafs. Where tillage is praQifed, the 
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ufual courfe upon light foils, is turnips, barley, clover, 
and wheat ; and, upon heavy foils, wheat and beans, or 
wheat and oats : it being the cuftom of the country on- 
ly to take two crops for one fallow, which is undoubt^ 
edly a great lofs both to proprietors and tenants. If 
land is ftifficiently cleaned when under the operation of 
fallowing, and properly cropped afterwards, it can bf 
no means be in fuch a iituation as to require that the 
produce of one year fliould be facrificed to aflFord the 
means of a third crop. 

Coptgrove is the feat of Henry Buncombe, Efq; who 
keeps a confiderable quantity of his eilate under his own 
management. The foil is light, and excellently fitted 
for raifing carrots, turnips, and other drilled crops. 
The inclofures are well laid out, the fences kept in goo4 
order, and the pafture grafs particularly fine. . 

The ground about Knarefborough is moftly kept In 
grafs, and employed in feeding milch cows. Thefe arc 
generally of the Holdernefs breed, and are excellent 
milkers; but a little farther we ft ward, the Craven, or 
long-horned breed prevails. ' It gave us furprizc to learn, 
that lime is applied in this neighbourhood in fuch fmall 
quantities, no more than 64 bufiiels being ufed for a 
ftatute acre, and often only half that quantity. 

The foil and climate vary according to (ituation, ex- 
pofure, vicinity to rivers and towns ; as alfo to the 
quantity of lime, compofts, and other manures thnt are 
ufed. Farms are in general fmall, and divided nearly 
into equal portions of arable and grafs ; all kinds of clo- 
ver and grafs feeds are fown. A mixed ftock of horfes, 
cattle, and (heep, are kept upon the paftures, but the 
breeds are by no means properly attended to, except 'by 
fomc particular perfons. Very little land is watered, 
tho' many fiiuations would admit of it. Fallowing prac- 
tifed invariably upon ftrong foils, ?nd even upon all 
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•fuch as arc not friendly to the turnip hufbandry. Tur- 
nips^ when eat by (heep, feldom fail to improve the 
ground, and fecure a fucceflion of good crops ; but red- 
clover, \)vhen too often fowrn, is found not fo good a 
fucceffion as trefoil and white-clover, or even beans^ 
occafionally introduced in Its dead. Lime is principally 
ufed as a manure, when ftable dung cannot be obtained. 
Compoft dunghills are now more attended to than for- 
merly, but not fo much as they ought to be. Many of the 

.common fields are inclofed annually, under particular aAs 
of parliament, and by them population has been greatly 

.•increafed. The extent of wafte land is very great in 
this Wapentake, and principally depaftured by half ftarv* 
cd iheep, horfes, and young cattle ; it may be improved 
in various ways, as the commons in this difl:ri£l differ 
much in foil, expofure, and other circumftatices. The 
land is not fo much drained as it ought to be, the drains 
are moftly filled with ftones, and covered ; very few fil- 
led with wood oxjlraiv. If the foil be found and ftrong, 
it is common to turn the firfl: fod, with the grafs Cde 
downwards, letting it reft for fupport on a piece of the 
bottom of the drain on each fide hot thrown out ; this 
is called a ihoulder drain, and in ftrong land anfwers 
well, and is done cheap. Paring and burning is prac- 
tifed, and found to anfwer well in all four ruftiy land, 
and is done by men, with a ptifh or breaft fpade. In 
forae parts of the country wood abounds, and where it 
is attended to, thrives well. The roads are in general 
good ; thofe are beft which are made wide, not too irnuch 
raifed in the middle, and the flones broke fmall, by 
which means they unite and bed firmer. The farm- 
houfes and offices, when made in confequcnce of new 
inclofures, are ufually placed near the centre of the 
farm, and are well conftrufled. Few leafes are granted, 
which is to be lamented, as it can never be expe£lc4 
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that improvements will be made, where the tenant has 
RO certainty of reaping the benefit of them. The peo- 
ple certainly have a gi^eat turn to improvementSy and 
were reafonable leafes given, would make a rapid pro- 
grefs therein. The intermixture of property is con- 
fidered as a great obflacle to improvement ; and we 
were informed, that if a general inclofure bill could be 
obtained » and tithes commuted, it would obviate a great 
many of the prefent impediments, and contribute more 
to extenGve and general improvement than any other 
meafure. 

The foreft of Knarefborough, adjoining to this place, 
and confiding of 339000 acresi was divided in the year 
1770; and an account of the difficulties which occur- 
red in accomplifhing a divifion, will be found in the 
preceding part of this work. For this, as well as va- 
rious other important informations, we were under great 
obligations to a gentleman of this place. 

Vifited Harrowgate ; country about that place wiH 
and uncultivated 5 in the divifion of Knarefborough fo- 
reft, a traft of land, about 200 acres, was fet apart for 
the ufe of thq company who refoit there. 

At Ripley, we learned that the greatcft obftacle to 
improvements was obliging tenants to keep their land 
conftantly in a ftate of pafturage. From hence to Paitlcy 
Bridge, the face of the country alters exceedingly— a 
great deal of wafte land, the road unequal, and fbaded 
with trees. There is a fine valley of land called Nidder- 
dale,« in which the river Nid flows 5 but the hightr 
ground appeared mo Illy to be in a ftate of wafte. The 
Dale is very populous, and the inhabitants arc much en- 
gaged in the linen manufaflure. They generally bleach 
the yarn before it is wove, which we were told con- 
tributed to ftrcngthen the cloth. A good deal of butter is 
likewife failed here for the London market^ and a cow 
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pafturcd upon the low grounds, is computed to yield 3 
firkins of 561b. each, during the feafon. A numbet of 
hogs are alfo fed upon oat meal, and fold to manufac* 
turers in Lancafhire. 

In the neighbourhood of Paitley Bridge, there are a 
. confiderable number of lead mines. The land, as we 
proceeded to Grartington, was of inferior quality ; a great 
part of it common or wafle, and pallured with (heep of 
a bad fort, and in as bad condition. About GrafEgton 
the foil turns better, and the low grounds are all incIoC- 
cd. Oats are the chief grain fown here j but almoft the 
whole of this neighbourhood is kept in grafs, and em« 
ployed in feeding cattle and (heep for the Skipton mar- 
ket. 

Leaving Graffington we paffed through a wide range 
of uncultivated moors, and arrived at Settle. At this place 
we faw the fineft grafs we ever viewed. Indeed the 
lichncfs of the foil is hardly credible to thofe who have 
not feen it^ and the pofTeiTors were unanimoufly of opi« 
nion, that it is of greater value to them when kept in 
grafsj than when cultivated by the ploughs 

The nature of the foil in the neighbourhood of Settle, 
is what is called a hazle mould, incumbent upon a dry 
bottom. The farms are generally fmall, and the occu- 
piers feldom have leafes. Great part of the higher 
grounds are dill common, and confequently unimproved : 
They are pafturcd with fiieep and Scots cattle, which 
arc afterwards fed off upon the lower grounds. The 
{heep bred here are called the Malham breed, and we 
received favourable accounts of them. Confidcring the 
great quantity of wafte ground, it is furpriiing the pro. 
prietors have not turned their attention more to plant- 
ing, as we received great complaints of the fcarcity of 
wood. ( oals are likewife fcarce, which it was thought 
might be remedied^ if proprietors were difpofed to hold 
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out rewards or favourable leafes to thofe who difcovered 
them. 

At Settle we had an opportunity of feeing a great (how 
of fat cattle of the country breed. They were all long 
hornedj and feemed iri fhape, ikin, and other circum- 
itances, to be nearly the fame as the Irifli breed. Wc 
learned, that of late there had not been the fame atten- 
tion paid as formerly to keep the breed pure, by fclefling 
proper bulls. Be this as it may, the long horned breed of 
cattle, which prevails over the weftcrn part of the ifland, 
from the thicknefs of their fkin, and the hardnefs of 
their conftitutions, are much better calculated to undergo 
the viciffitudes of this climate, than the ftiort homed 
breed of the eaftern coafts. 

Left Settle and proceeded to Ingleton. The land all 
inclofed, and almoft wholly in grafs of the richeft qua* 
lity. No turnips to be feen fince we left Pately Bridge, 
and hardly a (lack of corn. In fliort, from the plenty 
of grafs, and fcarcity of corn fields, we were ready to 
conjedlure that the inhabitants of this part of Yorkfhirc 
lived upon butcher meat altogether. 

Leaving Ingleton, we proceeded for Dent Dale, iht 
mod weftern extremity of the county* 

Upon the road we called upon Bryan Waller, Efqj 
at Mgifongill, from whom we had the following ac- 
counts of the hufbandry in his neighbourhood : 

Soil a ftrong loam, and from the wetnefs of the cli- 
mate, unfit for {Ploughing — generally pofleffed by fmall 
proprietors, and partly fet upon leafes of 3, 7, and 9 
years. Land fet here by the cuftomary acre, 3 acres of 
this meafure being equal to 5 ftatute acres. Small tithes 
paid in kind, and a modus taken in lieu of hay. The 
farmer allowed to plow but a fmall part of the land, of- 
ten but eight acres where he poflefles a hundred. Plough- 
ng more praftifcd formerly, but breeding and feeding 
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cattle is now thought more profitable. No turnips^ 
Cattle fed in the houfe during the winter months upon 
hay, which renders beef very high in the fpring, A 
number of Scotch cattle wintered upon the paHurcs, 
which are difpofed of by Midfummer ; the commons arc 
flocked with Scotch fheep, the large breed being thought 
above the pafture. Cattle that are bred here are all of 
the long horned kind. No land watered— thinks it 
would be hurtful in this cold country. Very little fal- 
low, and no attention paid to the plough. Lime ap- 
plied to the pafture grafs, and mixed with earth and 
cow dung — the remainder of the dung laid upon the 
fields that have been cut for hay. Plough wrought with 
three horfes, often four, and all yoked in a line. Land 
all inclofed, except the commons, partly with hedges, 
aRd partly with ftone walls. Inclofing has increafed 
rents greatly. A great deal of wafte land in the moors j 
which he cannot fay is improvable, as planting is not 
found to anfwer. Wages high. — Labourers is. 8d. per 
day and victuals, during hay time and harveft. Some 
of the lands are drained — ihoulder drains have been found 
to anfwer upon mofly foil, where it is improper to put 
{tones ; but in general all drains are built with walls^ 
and covered with flags. Thinks paring and burning not 
good farming. ' Wood very fcarce in this part of the 
country. Farm houfes rather ftand too much in the vil- 
lages, and therefore inconvenient. Some cotton mills 
which employ a good number of hands — ^no other ma- 
tt ufaftures. Docs not think the people trouble their 
heads much about improvementSi and thinks the pre- 
fent (lock of (hcep well adapted to the foil and climate- 
Continued our journey to Dent — A great deal of good 
land, but the general quality of the foil thin, and a moid 
bottom. Learned that there was a confiderable quantity 
of t>utter falted in this tradlj and difpofed of at Skipton. 
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Arrived at Dent after a tedious and difagrceablc journey, 
having, in the courfe of it, pafled through a fmall part 
of Lancafhire, and travelled ahout eight miles in the 
county of Weftmoreland. 

We entered Dent Dale from the weft, and pro- 
ceeded down the Dale to the town of Dent, which is 
nearly in the centre. This Dale is entirely fufrounded 
with high mountains, and has only one opening from 
the weft, where a carriage can entier with fafcty. It is 
about 1 2 mlle^ in lengthy and from one and a half to 
two miles in breadth. The whole Dale is enclofcd ; and, 
viewed from the higher grounds, prefents the pidlure oiF 
a tcrreftrial paradife. 

At Dent we received the following information rela- 
tive to the ft ate of the Dale — 

Eftates are fmall, and chiefly in the natural poflleffion 
of the proprietors. Inclofures fmall, and moftly grafs. 
No farms above L. 50 a- year, and none but yearly leafes 
granted. Sheep moftly from Scotland. Few cattle are 
f:d for the butcher, but a great number of milch cows 
are kept, and large quantities of butter and cheefe pro- 
duct:d. The hills in the neighbourhood of the Dale, arc 
all common, and dividing them among the different pro- 
prietors, it is fuppofed, would be attended with beneficial 
confequences. A confide rable quantity of ftockings 
wrought by women upon wires, which are difpofcd of 
at Kendal. Very few turnips cultivated, hay being the 
chief dependence in winter. Small tithes only drawn 
in kind, and a modus tukcn in lieu of the great ones. 

Returned from Dent to Ingleton, where we met, a- 
greeable to appointment, with Mr Ellerfhaw, of Chappcl 
le Dale, about four miles from this place. Mr Eller- 
fhaw gave us the firlt account of watering land, which 
is dene by him, and feveral of his neighbours, to great 
advantage : he floats it early in the fpring, which not on* 
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|v rots the mofsj but epriches the land confiderably. 
The commons heye are all flinted, every man who enjoys a 
privilege being reflrifted to the quantity of ftock he is to 
put on them. There is not much l^nd limed in the 
neighbourhood^ and )vhat is done, is applied very 
fparingly. Few or no le^fcs granted ; and thofe are, 
of fiiOrt duration. Tithes drawn in kind : but Mr El- 
krfliaw thinks it would be for the peace and intereft 
gf the community to have them valued. No turnips 
raifcd. Sheep generally of the Scotch kind. Wool fold 
at 6s. 3d. per flone this feafon. Some (lockings knit 
fpr the Kendal market. 

At Gargrave, half way between Settle and Skipton, 
we faw mod excellent fields of grafs. It is impoflible to 
Ciy what forts of feeds had been fown, or whether any 
had been fown at all ; they feemed a mixture of all forts 
of hay feeds, but richer grafs cannot grow. 

Arrived at Skipton, This place which (lands in the 
middle of the diftrift of Craven, is for didiniflion ufually 
called Skipton in Craven. 

At Skipton there is a large hcufe employed in forting 
and combing wocl. About 3000 packs are bought each 
feafon from Lincoln, Nottingham, Leicefter, and Rut- 
land (hires. After it is forted and combed, it is fpun at 
the companies mill?, at Linton and Addlngham in the 
neighbourhood, and made into (lufT-, viz. flialloons, 
callimancoes, and all forts of double goods. The noyles 
from the combing are ufed for the Dewibury and Roch«« 
dale trade. 

^rhe proprietors in the vale are, the Duke of Devon- 
ftiire. Lord Thanet, and a number of fmall freeholders. 
Farms of different fiz'.'s ; but the majority rather fmall. 
Soil deep and rich. The whole vale almoft in grafs, 
pcing from the wetnefs cf the climate accounted unfit 
|CJ cprn, Wbilt land is ploughed, is uj?on the higher 
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groundi and oatt the principal crop. Few or no turmpfl^ 
cultivated. All the rale is inclofed. Inclofures fmalL 
Very little wood but a great part of the mooirs might be 
planted to advantage*. Provifions high, beef being at 
this time 4d. and often jd. and ^^d. Corn brought here 
from Richmond in the North Riding. Roads good. 
Farm houfes in general well fituatcd. Lord ThanctV 
eftate upon leafe of 14 years. Duke of Devonftiirc 
grants none. Lord Thanet formerly granted leafes for 
ai years, and the eftate was much improved. Other 
cftates where leafes have not been granted are not 
half fo much improved. The covenant^ laid down by 
Lord Thanet are only to fallow, lime, and manage in a 
hufbandlike manner. No manufadlures except fome 
cotton mills which have done no harm to the agriculture 
of the country. Grafs lands in the vale fct from 40s. to. 
50S. per acre, and feme at L.3. Plough yoked with 
three horft"$, no oxen ufed. 

The management from <*aitley. bridge to the weftera 
extremity of thc^cunty, is almoll uniformly the fame, 
and grafs the fole objcft. The people unanimoufly think 
that corn will not pay fo much rent as grafs, therefore 
raife very little, except upon the higher grounds ; and at 
the fame lime lay all their manure upon the rich^ fertile 
grafs fields in the vale. By this means they arc reduced 
to the abfolute neccffity of purchaCng corn, at an ad- 
vanced price, from other places, where more attention 
is paid to ihe cultivating it. From what we could learn, 
a great deal more corn was formerly raifed than now i 

* Not a doubt of it. Scarcely a bltak hill in the ifland where 
wood of the proper fort \\ ill not thrive. Many a fpot is con- 
dtmned by planters for v\ant of afctrtaining in a fmall nurfcry 
on the place, what kir.d of trees will fnit the foil and climate, 
prcviouHy to the formation of any plantation. 

Mr Pajns, Fricilfjf^ 
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!wliich is evident from tithes having decrtafed. fbur*fiftbs 
in value virithin thcfc thirty or forty years. 

We learned from the Rev. Mr Wcthnell, that th^ 
Imibandry of Keightly is much in the fame ftyleas here^ 
only rather more corn raifed, and that the moors an4^ 
high grounds are ufed for breeding cattle. 

From Skipton proceeded down Wharfdalc to Otley^ 
For the firft four miles the foil is barren moor, and per* 
fe£My unimproveable, unlefs planting will anfwer, which, 
from the highnefs of the fituation, is very doubtful. At 
Addingham^ the foil turns good> and the whole way to 
Otley remarkably rich. At Sir James Ibbetfon's, at Den« 
ton, there are fine haughs of grafs, and the inclofures 
larger than we have feen in Yorkftiirc. Saw fpme corn 
fields upon the road, but not in good order ; and a few 
fields of fallow^ not half wrought. Obferved fome turnips, 
the firft we have mifet with for a long time- Examined 
a plough $ the firft we have feen thefe four days, and it 
appeared to be of the Dutch or Rotherham kind, but of 
tvretched conftrudiion. The field it was lying in was 
full of quickens, provincially whichen^^ The land aU 
moft wholly inclofed. 

At Otley the foil is good and the climate dry. Some 
large proprietors, but a greater number of fmall ones* 
Farms chiefly fmall, few above L. 50 rent. Land moftly 
employed in paflure, and fown with^ white clover an4 
hay feeds. Little land watered ; but underftood fomQ 
people have done it to good efFcft. When land is broke 
up from grafs, three crops are taken, and then a fallow* 
Few turnips are culcivated. Some lime ufcd* Har« 
veit early. Lar^d all inclofed, and thought much more 
valuable than when open field. Wood fcarcer thaa 
formerly, but a great deal of the walte land might 
be planted to advantage. Tithes compounded at 5»« and 

Ba 
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6s. per acre. Rent of land here 40s. per acre,' ht&iii 
public burthens. Want of leafes greatly complaineti 
of. Some cotton mills; which have done good; by em- 
ploying yoiing people. A common lately divided in the 
neighbourhood, which has turtied out \freH. 

Arrived at Leeds. Leeds is fitiiated on the tJvct Aire. 
It is a ver^ ancient, and populous town, and wa^df con- 
iiderable repute during the Saxon government, 'fhi 
woollen manufactory has flour ifhed here for feveral ages, 
which has both eririthed the ifihabitants, and increafed 
the value of all the laind in the neighbouthood; 

The foflowing is the mod accurate accounts we could 
J)rocurc of the (late of hufbandry near Leeds : 

The foil Variable-— a great part of it good,' generally 
loam upon a clay bottom. Climate dry. Land poflef- 
(ed by fmall proprietors, and moftly occupied by manu- 
fafturers : a few of what ate here called large farmersj 
having from 100 to x^o acres of land. Land employe 
cd partly in paflure, partly in meadow, and a propor- 
tion in tillage, but ought to be all in grafs upon ac- 
count of the great demand from Leeds for milk. Some 
clover and rye- grafs fown. The flock kept upon the 
pafturcs are cows and horfes belonging to the rftanufac- 
turers. Fart of the land watered and turns out wclf. 
Grains cultivated are wheat, barley, oats, and beans; 
alfo fome rape, and turnips, which aire generally fown 
broadcaft. A few beans aie diillcd. Fallowing much 
pradtifed. Large quantities of potatoes rarfed, and a 
^reat demand for them. Much lime is ufcd^ and both 
grafs, and fallow dunged. An excellent manure is got 
from the fizing boilers' wade, which is the bones and 
remains of fheep feet, cows feet^ and Houghs of horny. 
Horfes only ufed— Seed time, and harveft early. Land 
moftly inclofed^^and rcius greatly raifcd thereby. In- 
clofurcs from 5 to S acrcJ, and the fmalleft ones moll 
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^aluaHle, being pofleflid by clothiei*Sj who Have rid life 
for large ones. Inclofing in a manufafturing county 
ihuft increafe population. Very little wafte lirid bat 
^hat might be improved by dividing arid* inddBhg: 
Wages: Mafoiis 15s. to 18s. per week; Carpenter^ 
the fame: Mill-wrights; tSs. to lis. and day-labourerS 
l;3. to lis. Journeymen clothiers from 9s: td 15s; 
fer week.* Ploughmen L. li per annum, with vic- 
luals sirid beer: Very little paring and burnings unlcfg 
M^here commons are newly divided— -the expencc from 
J 9s. to 27s. per acre. Not much wood, as land tan be 
afed to far greater advantage otherwife. Provifions liigH 
' — Beef 4td. and 50!. and much higher in fpring. RoadiJ 
in general but tolerable, owing to their being let to nri- 
dercakers, who negledl them; Hodfes fot nranufa<[!lureg 
well conllrudlcd *, and a great many more wantfed; Few 
leafes — ^vihen granted^ their duration from 3 to 15 ycar^: 
The nkliire of the covenants in them isj that the tcnaili: 
J>ays all taies, keeps All in repairj h bound ht*t td bfeak 
Up any grafb land, under penaltiesi that rutl frbm L. j trf 
li. 20 per acre, and to have at lead two thirds of thb 
farm in grafs j upon the tillage part he muft not takii 
ikbove 3 crops without fallowings and all the fuilowi 
muft be lirhcd. 

Bioad cloth and other kinds of woollen goods arc mi- 
nulaCiurcd here, which has greatly increafed rents. Tiiere 
ire tio agricuUUial focieties, but the people have a gireat 
turn for improvtmcntr-^uie expencc is not regarded; 

* Yet two ytairs fibcc the cry was, among forne oi the rich; 
** there wa!»i8 a war to rtducc \vagit>" horrid expedient, horrid 
hiotivt ! Who ib To ctt// cntitkd to a con.h)iiaUc uiaintctjance as 
the labouring cloliiitr^ fioni the fruits of w!:t>re toils the nier- 
ichants, <S:c. ama.'s tiair i!iiii:tiii>: iuitui'ts? But it is pld\r,, there 
iire foUiC cu/^cuj fohls wliu arc ncv^r happy hut when iht puor 
arc rtuitrahlc. 1 had no idea at the lime thai 158. ptr week was 
iha fhaximwa of v. a^t:i io ^rud^^in^ly paid. /T. i\.;;.v, £'}f\ 
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Several inclofure bills pafled for moors In the ncigHbottt^ 
hood, which hare produced the mod beneficial confe- 
quences. Tithes, both fmall and great^ drawn in kind, 
but the general opinion is, that a compenfation is money, 
in place of them, would operate as a great entourage* 
ment to improvements. It was alfo the opinion of oar 
informers, that a general inclofure bill, upon proper 
principles, would be of great public utility ; as hj it| 
they faid, much expence would be faved to individuals,* 
houfes would be provided for manufa£lurers> and the 
people prevented from emigrating. 

Left Leeds, and proceeded to Bradford. Rather more 
corn land than we have as yet feen during the furvey^ 
but all in bad order. A good deal of oak wood at Kirk- 
(lall Abbey, about 3 miles from Leeds. Obferved a 
plough at work, and drawn by 4 (lout horfes all in a 
line. The plough of a very indifferent conftruclion, and 
taking a very ebb furrow, not the depth of what a horfes 
will do when properly yoked abrea(l-»±.the land very 
much damaged by the large fweep the horfes took when 
turning. Saw another plough upon a foft moor going 
"with 3 horfes — a very ebb furrow but the ftraighteft we 
have as yet feen in Yorkfhire. Indeed in thofe parts of 
the country we have hitherto furveyed, ploughs are fo 
fcarce, that they may almoft, like horfes at Venice, be 
(hewn as a curiofity. 

The nature of the foil in the neighbourhood of Brad- 

* But what would become of the poor but hone/^ attorney, 
officers of parliament, and a long train of &c. &c. who obtain a 
decent livelihood from the triflin^^ fees of every individual inclofure 
IViU — all thefe of infinite ul'e to the community, and muft be 
encouraged whether the wafles be inclofcd or not. The wafte 
lands, in the dribbling difficult way they are at prcfent inclofed, 
will coft the country upwards of twenty millions to thefe gentry 
&:c. which on a general inclofure bill would be done for lefs than 
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ofd is various, fome parts being rich loam, and others 
>f a cold watery quality. Climate healthful. Land is 
>ofrefred by fmall proprietors, and occupied by fmall 
armers and manufafturers. It is almoft all in graft, 
md the feeds fown arc moHly thofe called, natural hay- 
*eeds. Cows arc the principal (lock that is kept. Where 
:hc land is in tillage, wheat and beans are fown in fmall 
quantities, but oats are the principal crop. Some good 
farmers adopt the modern rotation of turnips, barley^ 
:lovcr, and wheat. Fallowing is praftifed, but often in 
I very flovenly manner, and the rotation in that cafe is, 
wheat, oats and oats *, or wheat, beans, and d«l6. The 
country is all inclofed j inclofures fmall, few exceeding 
^ acres, and by them the country has both been enriched 
and the land improved. Labourers wages 9s. per week. 
Ploughmen L. 12 per annum, with viftuals, lodging, 
and wafliing. Paring and burning only pradlifed where 
heath ground is broke up. Few leafes are granted, thofe 
that arc, generally for 11 years, and the covenants are, to 
lime all the fallows ; not to take more crops than 3 ; to 
keep the premifes in repair 5 not to fell hay, ftraw, or 
manure, provincially, till/ige ; and not to aflign. No 
praftifes can be pointed out here, that would be of ad- 
vantage in other diftrifts, the inhabitant having both 
their minds and capitals fixed upon trade. 

Arrived at Hallifax — the whole country from Brad- 
ford to this place, being almoft a continued village , 
roads bad ever fince we left Leeds, and materials very 
fcarce. Obferved moft of the roads provided with a foot* 
path, paved with free ftones, which is a moft ufeful 
meafure ; hut, ftrange to tell, every perfon upon horfe- 
back ufes the foot paths. 

Halifax is a large and populous town, and is fituated 
upon the river Calder. It (lands upon a gentle dcfcent 
^rom eaft to weft, which makes it pleafant and conve- 
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gieat. The houfes are, in general, built o< htkV^ 
jhough free-flone appears to abound in the neighbour- 
hood ; and as little attention appears to have t)ccn paid 
to the laying out of thq town at firft, the ftreets and 
^uildings are tather irregular and confufed. ..The woollen 
patiufafturc hgs here {lourifhed for near three centuries ; 
and though t}ie foil in the neighbourhood has been ori- 
ginally bjaryen, and probably for that reafon, wasi chofer^ 
a§ a proper place for carying on manufactures, yet the 
^nduftry of the people has been fo grea^, as to improve 
almpfl every fpot near the place, thereby making good 
the old ptoverb, that a barrep foil is an excellent whet- 
ftpn? t9 promote induftry. 

Tj^e pariili of Halifax is in the wapentake of Morlcy^ 
and cpnfifts of a^ townlhips or hamlets. The parifli is oC 
great extent| an4 fuppofed equal in (ize to \he whole 
founty pf Rutland. It is about 17 miles in length, an4 
1 1 in breadth. Ifroqi thjs pxtent it clearly appears that 
|he ground muft have been ^ bs^rren wade, and the po- 
pulation of fmall amount, when the parifh was formed. 
Several parts of the parifli afford coals, which are ab- 
folutely necelTary for carrying on that extenfive trade, 
for \yhich this neighbourhood is fan^cus. The air is 
gco(^, and chiefly blows from the wcfl and fouth-wefl, 
r>n'I cflen atterultci with heavv falls of rain : but, as therq 
is but little Icycl land in the parifli, the rain which falls 
focn runs CiT, and of- confcqucncc the country is clean 
und dry, which contributes both to the eafc and heallli 
of the inhabltantG. 

AVe obferved feme fences of a vciv uncoirmon kind 
in tliis neighborhood. jLarge fliig flones of 3 feet height, 
izt upon their tm^^ are fattened in the ground, which 
niake a fence both complete and agreeable. We cannot 
i"pcal: to the (xpeiiCe, but as (tones of that kind are herji 
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in plenty ; we fuppofe a fence of this kind will be com., 
parativcly cheap. 

Waited upon William Walker, Efq; at Crow-nefl near 
Halifax, and examined his improvements, which are 
executed with (ingular tafte and ingenuity. Mr Walker 
waters his ground with great fuccefs, which is all laid ofF 
with much attention for that purpofe. All his inclofures 
arc in perfeft order, and his farm odces arc -in the neatcft 
condition. 

Mr Walker was fo kind as to favour us with the fol- 
owingaccount of thehufbandry of the parlfh of Halifax: 

The foil varies much, but in general is naturally poor. 
Proprietors both large and fmall. Farms moftly fmalJ, and 
occupied bymanufaSurers,for the conveniency of keeping 
a cow or two for the ufe of their families, and horfes for 
conveying their goods to the mill and to the markets. 
The land is principally in meadow pafture grafs, and is 
fown with natural, hay^feeds, rib-grafs, and rye-grafs j 
and where it is not ufed by the manufafturer, as men- 
tioned above, it is paftured with a mixed (lock of horned 
cattle and (heep. Great advantages are found to refult 
from overflowing the meadows at proper feafons, and 
particularly in time of floods. Land is generally fallowed 
after the third crop. Sometimes turnips are taken upon 
the fallow, then barley, clover, wheat, or oats. A fmall 
quantity of wheat is fown, and very few beans. The 
lands, except the heathy moors, are moftly inclofed ; but 
there are doubts, whether any advantages at all have re- 
fulted from inclofing the wafte lands in this parifli. 
The (izc of inclofures are in general from 2 to 4 acres. 
IncloHng in this paridi has certainly had no tendency to 
decreafe population. The extent of wafle ground, if 
we include the heath, can fcarcely be guefl!ed at. It is, 
however, very conf.derable, and there is fome worth the 
cxpencc of inclofing for cultivation : at any rate, it i^ 
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worthy of confideration, whether it is not a defirable 
objeft, that each freeholder's property be afcertained, 
that fuch as are inclined to improvement, may do fo by 
planting, or otherwife. Wages high ;■ hufbandmen get 
from i8d. to 2od. per day ; in time of Karveft 2S. Great 
attention is paid to. draining, which is done la a com- 
plete manner with ftones. A very inconWerable cjuan- 
tity of wood-land in this parifli^ Price of • provifionfi, 
butter 1 2d. beef 3f wi. and 4^d ; mutton 4ld. and 5d. ; veal 
4 J. and 4td* The roads are very bad. '?The houfes and 
ofBces are built for the accommodation of the manufaa- 
turer, not of the . farmer. ^ Leafes are granted. for vari- 
ous terms, from 7 to 21 years 5 but very frequently iro 
leafes at all are granted, ^ The principle manufafture 
here is woollen and worded goods, and fonie ^rottons. 
Manufaftures are. the grand.objecl of iperfons of all de- 
fcriptions,, and the land is divided into fmall farms, in 
aid of the manufa£lurer. There are very few who at- 
tend, in any degree, to the cultivation and improvement 
of the ground^ which is regarded only as a fecondary ob- 
ject. . ' ■ < . . ' . ' ■ ' » 
Setoff for Wakefield. The foil appeared thin for a 
confiderable part of the way, and rather of an inferior 
quality. At Dewfbury the ground turned better, and a 
number of fine fields appeared .upon the banks of the 
Cruder below, thut place.- The road from Halifax lo 
Wakefield was in mod fliccking condition, and the he::vici"c 
ftage we have travelled. ;. Obferved the materials are of 
bad quality,, and that to rer.der them harder,- a grea: 
part of them are burnt before they are laid on the road ; 
alfo that clay was, burnt into a kind of brick, end ufed 
likewifc for repairing the. roads. Want of proper ma* 
terials is a local difad vantage, for which the road fur- 
veyors can never be blamed. They feemed however, to 
UF, to be carrying on repairs upon bad principles ; irif 
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ftcad of filling up the old ruts, which were very ^eep^ 
and levelling the furface, a new covering was laid on in- 
difcriminately, which will never bed firmly, or confo- 
lidate in any fituation. Befides, the repairs were car- 
rying on at an improper feafon ; for the roads appeared 
to receive confiderablc damage from driving the mate- 
rials. 

Saw thr.ee large ftrong horfes this afternoon, drawing a 
light break harrow, which might have been eafily worked 
with two. The horfes in this part of the country go 
uniformly in aline, and feem much ftronger than any we 
faw in the northern parts of the Riding. 

Wakefield is a large well-built market town, and pof* 
refTes a confiderable fhar^ of the cloathing trade. Ic is 
very populous, and has two market days weekly, at 
which great quantities of cloth, wool, corn, and provi- 
(ions of all kinds are fold. It (lands upon the river 
Calder, which by an aft of Parliament in 1698 wa$ made 
navigable as far as this place. A canal is^ at this prefent 
time, making from hence to Barnfley. 

From Wakefield to Pontefraft, the foil is much drier^ 
and corn fields more nurtieroUs. Pafled a large common 
field, which appeared in very bad order. Arrived at 
Pontefraft, and met with a number of intelligent far- 
mers, from whom we received much information. They 
all concurred in one fentiment with regard to tithes, viz. 
that it would be a material encouragement to improve- 
ments if they were Commuted j alfo that every conimoa 
field in the kingdom ought to be divided. 

Waited upon Mr Greeh at Cridling Park, near Ferry- 
bridge. Mr Green rents this farm from one of the 
colleges at Cambridge. Is a complete farmer, and keeps 
his land in good order, but is abfurdly reftrifted by his 
Jeafc from breaking up old grafs. 

Proceeded fouthward for Mr Gill's at Notton. The 
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lands upon the road are of good quality, and well farmed, 
Fallows clean. Saw fome very large fields of wheal 
making a vigorous appearance. 

Information from Mr GilJ, 

Soil generally of good quality, part of it gravel, the 
reft clay upon a wet bottom. About two- thirds of the 
ground kept in tillage, and one- third in pafture. Red 
and white clover fown with rye-grafs. Breeds a few 
horfes, and feeds both cattle and fhecp. Rotation— fal- 
low,: upon which turnips are taken, barley, clover, and 
wheat, fometimcs oats. Ufes a good deal of lime, but 
applies only 30 bufhcls to the acre. Brings great quan- 
tities of bones from Sheffield, which is at 20 miles dif- 
tance, and lays on 50 bufhels per acre ; cofts from ijd. 
to i8d. per bulhel, beGdes carriage. Plough of the 
Dutch kind, and wrought moftly with two horfes abreaft,^ 
but fometimes with four in ftrong land. Carts of the 
ordinary canftruftion of the country, and drawn by three 
horfes. Land all inclofed, which Mr Gill thinks of great 
advantage. Size of inclofures from 2 to 14 acre?. 
Thinks fmall inclofures very hurtful. There are feveral 
common fields in the neighbourhood, which fhould be 
divided and inclofed ; very little wafte land; wages of a 
ploughman, L, 11 per annum, and victuals. A good 
deal of land is drained, big (lones being fet in the bottom 
of the drain, leaning towards one another, and filled up 
with fmall (tones. Paring and burning praclifed here j 
but the landlord's cdnfent muflbe got— expence 20s. per 
acre. Roads generally good and well managed, but 
materials bad. Funds are 6 days labour of a team for 
L. 50 rent, and 9d. per pound afTeiTm^nt upon the rent. 
No leafes granted, which he thinks retards improve- 
ments. Tithes paid for in money, at the rate of 6s. 
or 7$. per acre. Sheep in this neighbourhood are eithe? 
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of the Scotch kind, or purchafed at Penifton, from •the 
moors in the wedern parts of the county : the wool of 
the former fells for about 8d. per lb. the other Qd. Peo- 
ple have a turn for improvements, and know no obftacles 
but the want of leafes, and payment of tithes. 

Arrived at Bretton hall, the feat of Mr Beaumont, 
and experienced the greateft attention from that gentle- 
man. He was at the trouble perfonally to (hew us a 
part of his large eftate, which is farmed in as complete 
a ftyle as any in Yorkftiire. Saw very fine broadcaft 
tnrnips at Mr Brook's, one of Mr Beaumont's tenants : 
they were remarkably clean, a thing rather uncommon 
in this country. Were introduced to feveral of the 
tenants, whom we found fenfiblc, induftrious men. 
They were bufy fowing their clover leas with wheat. 
Their young grafles were making a moft vigorous, clofe, 
and equal appearance* Mr Beaumont has a good deal 
of wood upon his eftate, which is very thriving and pro* 
fitable. Farm houfes and offices are excellently con- 
ftru6led, and well Gtuatcd. Undcrftood the late Sir 
Thomas Blacket, Mr Beaumont's father* in-law, was 
very attentive to thcfe matters; and. although he granted 
no leafeF, was otherwife a kind and indulgent mafter. 

The foil here is variable, chiefly hazle kind of earth, 
mixed with clay and a loamy fand, both retentive of wa- 
ter. Some parts dry and (harp, well adapted for tur- 
nips, which are generally cultivated upon all the' fallows, 
and eaten with (heep. Proprietors here, are Mr Beau- 
mont, Mr Wentworth, Mr Stanhope, &c. Size of 
farms from 150 to 200 acres. Land chiefly in til- 
lage; one. third only kept inpafture; feveral rotations 
of crops are praftifed — ift", fallow, wheat, oats, and 
barley. 2d, turnips, barley, clover, and wheat. Often 
hay-feeds and white clover is fown with the barley, upon 
which (heep arc paftured for two or three years. No 
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land watered, but thought advifcable when opportunity 
allows. Manures ufed are dung, lime, rape daft, and 
lately a great deal of bones. Mr Hague, one of Mr 
Beaunfiont's tenants, fays bones anfwer bed on the tur- 
nip land, ICO bufhels of bone, and four loads of duu^^ 
mixed with good earth, is laid upon a ftatute acrt. 
Quantity of lime applied tb the aCre, generally about 90' 
bufhels. Rape duft one chalder per acre, price L. 3 : 12s. 
befides carriage. Rape often fown for fhecp feed, but 
not cultivated for feed ; at lead what is done, is in very 
fmall quantities. Carriages with broad wheels are ufed 
for the fields, and narrow wheels for the roads. Ploughs 
ufed are of the Duch or Rotherham kind, yoked fome- 
times with tWo horfes abreaft, at other times three ina line; 
No oxen ufed -, wheat fown from the beginning of OSobcr, 
to the end of November 5 fometimes to February, after 
turnips : but that feafon not approved of : fpring corn in 
March and April. Harveft variable; generally commences 
about the i8th Auguft, and over by Michaejmas. Land 
chiefly inclofed ; inclofing of great advantage, and thought 
to be one- fourth more value than open field. Inclofures 
from two to twenty acres ; average about ten acres *, in- 
clofing thought to increafe population. A few commoa 
fields in the neighbourhood, and thefc thought to be 
under bad management ; very little watle land : wages 
for ploughmen L. 12 per annum, with vidluals, wafliing, 
and drink. In harveft, labourers 2s. per day, and 2s. 6d. 
with beer. Hours of work from fix to fix, with one hour 
allowed to dinner, and another for the two drinkings : 
in winter from light to dark. Draining a mofl neccfFary 
erticle of improvement, and great attention beftowed on 
it *, two ftones being fet up leaning on each other, and 
the drain filled up with fmall ftones. Paring and burn- 
ing praftifed, but not thought good farming ; expencc 
when done 2 is. per acre, with beer, which makes it 
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'qur.l to 24s, A good deal of oak and afh wood in the 
neighbourhood, generally cut once in 21 years, a regu* 
lar portion being done annually, fomctimes^^jBs fo high 
as L. 80 per acre. Provifions — ^bcef from ^L to 5d. ; 
mutton 4id. ; butter iid. and is. all avoirdupoies weight. 
Roads in this townfliip good, but bad in many others *, 
fupported by the ftatute work of Cix days labour of a team 
for every L. 30 rent, and 6d. a pound afleflxnent ; but 
this rate may be raifed higher by the juflices, if they fee 
neceflary. Farm houfcs and offices good, and well con- 
(Irudled for ferving the purpofes of hufbandry. Some 
manufactures creeping in, which are raiCng wages. 
The people here have a great turn to improvements, and 
have no obftacle but want of leafes ; which, from the 
kindnefs of their landlord, is little felt. There is no re- 
ilriftion upon their management that is hurtful, but one, 
which prevents them from breaking up their grafs land 
that has lainHx years,' without the landlord's confent. ' 
i Mr Slinger at £mly Woodhbufe, upon Mr Bcaiimont's 
cftate, praftifes the drill'huibandry both for wheat, peafe; 
•and beans ; but does not think driHihg at all times and 
in every fituation, advifcable. Mr Slinger ufes a machine 
for iLrcfliing his- corn, which' he thinks does the work 
much better than is done by the flail : and thefe machines 
;ire particularly neccfhiry here,' fince Wages became fo 
extravagantly high. No want of hands in this neigh- 
bourhood to cut the crop. In thfe year 1792, the fear* 
city was great in the Ealt Riding, but felt here no far- 
ther than rifmg wages. ' An Inclofing bill lately pafled 
for dividing land near Wakefield i but as it is not yet 
put in execution, cannot fay how it will operate. Mr 
Beaumont's tenants were tinanimoufly of bpiriion, that 
all commons ought to be divided, as they know fomc 
that formerly carried only a few beggarly fliecp, now 
•improved into rich corn fields. 
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Arrived at Barnfley, which is fituatcd in the Wapcn. 
take of Staincrofs ; it carries on a confiderable trade in 
wire, and has a manufactory for bleaching and weav- 
ing linen yarn, which is in a flourilhing ftatc. There 
Is a weekly market held held here, where corn and all 
lorts of provifions arc Ibid. It being market day when 
we were there, had an opportunity to fee ihe quality of 
the different grrins. Wheat and barley good, but the 
oiito very indifferent^ which in general we found to be ths 
csife over all the Weft Riding. 

The land to the fouthward of Barnflev of the fincH 
quality, being either a ciay or a loam fit for turnips, ani 
a great proportion of it kept in tillage. Mr Hemming. 
way, at Wombwell, gave us an account of his pracbice, 
which is very correct. lie keeps about one-fourth of 
his farm in pafture, which is fown down >yith white clo- 
ver and hay feeds ; fomctimes fows red clover by itfelf, 
paftures it in the fpring, and then lets the crop fland for 
feed ; fows white clover for the fame purpofe, and has 
often 6 bufliCls red, and 4 bufl^els white, per acre. If 
^God in qualitVj a bufhcl weighs 66 ib. Employs his 
p-iflure to fupi^ort his farm flock, and in feeding ewes 
**nJ Iambs — ewes of the loiii: woollcd kind from North- 
ntnberlar.d, and rams of the Bakcwell breed. Docs not 
water any land, but approves of it when fjtuation allows. 
Cuhivates turnips in large quantiticF, feme of them dril- 
led. Fallows every fourtli year, and manures with dung, 
rape dull, and bones. Plough of the Dutch kinil, and 
uroughw with two horfcs abreaft. Carts long in the 
bodv, and of the fame condruclion with the relt of tkc 
country. Land moltJy inclofcd — inclofures from 5 to 
15 acres. Does not think inclofing can ever decreafe 
population. Pares and burns old grafs land ; cxpencs 
2 IS. per acre. Pays great attention to draining — makes 
the drains 2 feet deep, 18 inches wide at top, and 12 at 
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Doitom, arid fills them with ftones. Roads very bad^ 
and materials fc.arce. Few kafes granted, which he 
thinks a bad pjian. . 

From Barnfley toPeniftdn the country falls off, being 
of a moorifh foil near the latter place, A market for flieep 
is held at Penifton, and large qjiantites of th.ofe that go by 
that name, ztt fold weekly. They are bred on the moors 
to the weftward of Penifton, and on thofe of Chefhire 
s^nd Derbyfliire^ — prices at prefent low^ and fale^. dull; 
The climate cold and backward to vegetation. Soil very 
variable, but moftly wet and fpongy, and a great deal 
of moor carrying little but heath. Proprietors fmall, 
Mr Bofville of GutthwajtCi the reprefentative of one of 
the oldeft families ih the county; being the only large; 
one. Farms likewife fmall, except upon the inpors.i In 
the vicinity of the town about one half is ploughed, but 
in the moors there is little or no tillage at all. The ftock 
ii flieep and long horned cattle^ of the D«jrbyPiirc breeds 
vjrhich are fmaller than the Craven breed. Little grain 
il^ cultivated, e^^cept oats and a fmall quantity of wheat; 
Dung chiefly applied to the meadow land that has been 
cut for hay, and 2 chalders of lime per acre laid upon 
the fallows: Plough wrought with 4 horfes, yoked in a 
line. Few oxen ufed. Seed time and harvcft late^ 
fometimes November befofe the harveft is concluded.' 
Some land about the place inclofed, but to the weftward 
it is all common mOors^ which ought at leaft to be 
divided,- and every man's property laid by itfelf. A 
great deal of the laitd needs draining, but the proper 
method of doing it not well, underflood. Farmers gene- 
rally debarred from p:iiring and burning, but thought a 
great . means of improvement upon fome land?. Few 
proprietors grant leafes. The Rev. Mr Horfefoll^ 
In anfwer to this qucftion faid, if he was a farmer^ 
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he would lay out his money more frankly under the fe- 
curity of a leafe, than if he had none. Many reftric- 
tions are in the leafes, or yearly bargains. Some far- 
mers thought to need them, but an aftive induftrious 
man hurt by limitations, 

lieft Penifton for Sheffield. Moft of the way the 
foil indifFcrent. Saw fome patches of turnips, but none 
of them good. Road to Sheffield high, and very unequal.- 
Fine country to the northward, and abounding with 
oak-wood. 

Sheffield is fituated upon the river Don, and has long 
been a flaple place for cutlery ware of all kinds. It is z 
populous town, containing not lefs than 40,000 inha« 
bitants. The lord of the manor is the Duke of Norfolk,* 
who likewife poflelles a large eftate in this part of the 
Riding. 

The foil in the neighbourhood of Sheffield is generally 
a hazle loam, well calculated for turnips. Climate mid- 
dling. Average gage of rain 33 inches in a feafon, which 
is about a medium betwixt what falls in Lancafliire, and 
on the eaft coaft. Large proprietors are the Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl Fitz^william, and Countefs of Bute ; but 
there is a number of fmall freeholders. Farms fmall in the 
neighbourhood of Sheffield, from 20 to 60 acres ; and the 
Duke of Norfolk, upon his eftate, is reducing their fize 
as faft as the leafes expire, for the conveniency of the 
inhabitants. Near Sheffield, three-fourths of the land is 
in paflure ; and, at a greater diftance, about one half. 
Some red clover and rye grafs is fown, but the general 
pradice is to few white clover with hay-feeds. The 
pafture grafs is chiefly flocked with milch cows, and a 
few fheep, which are moftly of the Penifton breed. Little 
land is watered, but approven of when it can be conve- 
niently praftifed. Rotation of crops moft approved of 
is turnips, barley, clover^ and wheat. Fallow pra£lifed,r 
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but not on a large fcalc^ unlefs in cafe of turnips. A 
great deal of bone- dull ufed, 40 buihels to the acre, at 
l8d. per buftiel ; but this manure has been ufed to the 
extent of 80 buihels per acre, with advantage. Ploughs 
wrought by two horfes a-brealt. Large carts and wag- 
gons not approved of, and carts of a fmaller conilruc- 
tion thought of more utility to the husbandman. W;^es 
for labourers are los. per week, a:vd a free houfe. Mow- 
ing corn from 6s. to los. per acre, grals 3s. No want 
of hands for harveft work. Paring and burning appro- 
ved of on old grafs land ; expence 216. per acre. Coun- 
try not fufficiently wooded ; a great deal more wanted. 
The Duke of Norfolk has about 1500 acres of wood in 
this parifli ; cuts once in 24 years, and leaves a number 
of trees of different ages each cutting. 

From Mr Odey, at Darnhill, near Sheffield, we learn- 
ed that no regular rotation of cropping was pra£lifed, 
and that little land was fummer fallowed. He farther 
informed us, that tithes were a great obftacle to improve- 
ments. When he entered to the farm he occupies, four 
loads of wheat were only produced upon the acre, but 
owing to the improvements made by him, the produce 
is augmented to twelve loads; and he confidered it as a 
great hardfhip, that the tenth of this aditional produce 
ibould be carried off by a man who had born no part of 
the expence. 

Leaving Sheffield, we came to Rotherham, which is 
a place famous for iron works. Examined feveral farms 
in the neighbouahood, which are generally in good or- 
der, particularly that of Mr Taylor at Canklaw Mills. 
This farm is held upon a leafe of 2 1 years from the 
Duke of Norfolk, and appears under excellent manage- 
ment. 

Mr Taylor deals largely in the turnip and grafs huf- 

]bandry. His land intended for turnips next feafon had, 
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when we were there, (November pth) got three pIcu^K- 
Jngs, and appeared aimoft as clean as many fummer fal- 
lows. His inclofures are in capital order, all the hedges 
being neatly dreffcd, and completely fencible. Keeps 
a great many (heep, which are of the DiQiley breed, 
and his paftures are of fine quality, being as clofe at th6 
bottom as if lo years old, although but newly fown 
down, ; '. ' 

At Aldwark near Rotherham, we received the fol- 
lowing information from Mr Wigfull : 

The foil about two or three miles round this place, 
is in general a rich hazle loaai, and the climate is \varm 
and dry. The priticipal proprietors are the Duke of 
Norfolk, Duke of Leeds, Earl Fitzwilliam, Earl of 
Strafford, Mr Foljambe, and the MefTrs Walkers. But 
there are alfo' a great number of fmall proprietors. 
Farms fmall in fizc, being moftly from 20 to 70 acres; 
and kept nearly in equal proportions of pafture and til- 
lage. The grafles cultivated, are chiefly white clover 
and hay-feeds. Red clover is fown by iifclf, and re- 
fer ved for feed. Not many cattle or {heep bred in the 
neighbourhood, but a good number of horfes fince they 
advanced in price. All kinds of prain are cultivated 
here ; and the general rotation is fallow or turnips, bar* 
ley, clover, and v/heat. The manures uftd, are liable 
dung, rape duft, bone di.il, hern (liavings, &c. Land 
mcUly inclof^d, which Mr Wigfull thinks has increafed 
the value of land one-fourth. The wages here are high", 
ploughmen ics. per week, be fides drink. Labourers 
IS. 6d. and 2s. per day. Farm houfes and cflices are 
very improperly fituatcd. They ought to be placed, if 
pofllble, in the middle of ihe farm, and not in a corner 
as at preftnt. The public roads arc generally good, 
)3ut a number of the by-ones are in mifcrable order. 
||(^anufa£lures of iron and fteel, are carried on in t{i? 
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rei|2:hbourhocd to great extent, which are found to pro- 
duce good effcifls upon agriculture, by increafing the 
nches of the country, and ccnfequently affording a ready 
market for every article the farmer raifes The people 
have a great turn for improvements, but their genius is 
craoiped for want of leafes, and by injurious reftric- 
tions laid on them by the proprietors. Tithes arc ge- 
nerally drawn here in kind, both fmall and great. Mr 
Wigfull fuggefted that it would be a great improvement 
in other place? of the country, to introduce the fowing of 
winter tares, which are excellent fpring food for horfes 
when their keeping is very dear 5 and was like wife of opi- 
nion, it would be a great improvement in his own neigh- 
bourhood, if the corn was cut lower, which would not 
only take the crop up much cleaner, but alfo be the 
means of accumulating a large additional quantity of 
manure. 

The people in this neighbourhood have a great turn 
for improvements, but are prevented by the following 
obftaclcs : want of leafes ; reftridlions in the mode of 
management, which hinders the farmer from exerting 
his abilities, and introducing new praftices 5 and tithes, 
^vhen taken in kind. Mr Hall, at Ickles, informed us, 
that the tithe of wheat was fometimes commuted for 
fifteen fliillings per acre, when the landlord's rent was 
only twelve (hillings. Mr Hall has a rape mill, and 
manufadlures a great deal of oil, which is generally f^Id 
to Lnncafhire. Purchafes rape feed in the Eaft Rid- 
ing, and Norfolk 5 prtfent price L, 3 per quarter, and 
five quarters often raifed upon an acre. 

Having a letter from Sir John Sinclair to Earl Fitz- 
wrlliam, we proceeded to Wentworth-houfe, but un- 
Jukily his Lordfnlp was in Northamptonfiiire, Delivered 
the letter to Mr Bouns, his chief fteward, who paid 
U8 every attention, and from whonj wc rcceiyed full in- 
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formation relative to the management of his Lordfliip's 
large and valuable eftate. Mr Bouns was at the trouble 
of bringing fome of the principal farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood to us, from whom we received full and accurate 
jjnfwers to the different queries we had circulated. The 
following is the fubftance of the intelligence we receiv- 
ed : 

Soil variable ; both clay upon a wet bottom, and a hazle 
loam ; farms fmall, not many above L, loo rent, and 
chiefly kept in tillage, not above a fourth part being in 
pafture ; grafles cultivated are natural hay- feeds, white 
clover and trefoil ; little red clover fown ; both flieep 
and cattle fed upon the paftures. The cattle are gener- 
ally of the Craven breed ; fheep partly of the polled fort, 
land a good many from the moors above Penifton, Gen- 
eral rotation of crops is turnips, barley, dover, and 
wheat. Where the land is ftrong, it is clean fumiper 
fallowed, and fown with wheat at Michaelmas ; of all 
the manures that are ufed, bone duft is found to have 
ibe mod efFc'ifl: ; Co bufliels applied to the acre, and oU 
ten bought fo high as 2od. per bufliel^ Ploughs and 
carls are of the common fort ; the carts are '/i feet in 
length, 3 feet i Inches in breadth, and 2 feet 2 inches 
iicep, and will hold i chalder, or 32 bufhels, gencr- 
:\\]y drawn by 3 horfes in a line. Fev/ oxen wrought j 
Lord Fitzwilliam ufes fome, but the farmers ufe hcr- 
i>s, from their being moll: expeditious. Land moftly in- 
tlofed, the advantages of which are great, beinr^ efli- 
iiKilecl equal to L. 25 per cent. ; the inclofures are fmaP, 
heirg regulated by the fize of the farms ; few townfliips 
but what have common fields, and thefe ought to be di- 
vided. Not much waRe land, but what is of this kind 
is highly improveable. Wages very high j ploughmen 
Ij. 14 a year, bcfidcs victuals, drink, and wafhing; lab- 
ourers 2s. per day in fummer, and i6d. in winter Drains 

of 
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of various fizes, Ind filled with ftones, but the extent 
depends greatly upon the goodnefs of the farmer. A 
^ood farmer always drains where neceffary, a bad one 
negle£ts it in all fituatlons. Faring and burning prac- 
tifcd upon ftrorig rufh land, but thought bad hufbandrV 
upon light foils. A good deal of wood in the country j 
but from being too early cut, woods are turning weaker 
and weaker j cut one in 21 years, a part being left each 
cutting ; fome trees left to the age of 60 years, a few 
particular ones longer, moftly ufed in the collieries. Pro* 
vifions at prefent high ; beef and mutton 4-}-d. per lb. j 
wheat 6s. 6d. per bufhel ; barley 5s. ; oats 3s. ; and beans 
6s. Farm-houfes and offices, in general, properly coo* 
ftru£led for the fize of the farms and (lock kept, Leafes 
feldom granted. No agricultural focieties ; but the peo- 
ple have a great turn for improvement, the principal ob- 
ftacle to which is paying tithes in kind. There are few 
eftates in the neighbourhood exempt from paying both 
fmall and great tithes, but they are more ufually com^ 
pounded for than drawn in kind. The greateft benefits 
that have been produced from incloCng open fields and 
waftc land, are in thofc places where the great and fmall 
tithes have been commuted for, either in land or money. 

Wentworth Houfe is fituated between Rotherham and 
Barnfley, and is one of the largeft and mod magnificent 
houfes in the Mngdom. It is unneccflary here to give- 
any dcfcription of it, as Mr Young, in his Northern 
Tour, has already done this in a very judicious manner^ 
It is furrounded by a park, which we were told confided 
of 1,500 acres, carrying grafs of the moft exquifite qua- 
lity, and upon which large droves of cattle, Iheep, and 
deer are fed. 

Returning back by Rotherham, we proceeded for 
Parkhill, the feat of Michael Angelo Taylor, Efq. M. P. 
Wc were received by Mr Taylor with the greateft kindnefs : 
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walked over a number of the adjoining Selds with hirtfi 
and received much valuable information, refpcfting thef 
hafbandry of the neighbourhood. 

The foil here is thin, rather wet, and upon lime*(tone.' 
Few turnips are cultivated j and thejr are all fown broad. 
call. Mr Taylor fhowed us a mill fdr breaking bones, 
which are in great repute in this neighbourhood, and 
found to anfwer better upon lime-ftone land tlian any 
other manure. Sixty buihels are applied to the acre. Has 
very little efFwCl the firft year, but afterwards operates for a 
confiderablc time — -we think lo or la years. Prime coft 
at the mill i8d. per buQiel, and the demand great. 
er than can be fupplied. Road from Rotherham, til! 
we came near Parkhill, very bad, and all cut into deep 
tracts ; a confiderable part of it was almoft impaiTabk. 
Saw fome common fields of good natural quality, near a 
place we think called Maltby, which were under very 
bad management. 

Subftance of information received from Mr Arch. Tay- 
lor, farmer at Let well, near Parkhill : 

The foil is a thin lime-ftone, and the climate moderate. 
Farms in general too fmall, which Mr Taylor thinks is 
the caufe they are occupied by a number of poor, bad 
farmers, as they are not worth the notice of a man of 
any property. Two thirds of the land is kept in pafture, 
which is fown with common hay- feeds, wlfite clover, and 
trefoil, and fed with the Leicciler breed of fheep, and 
long horned cattle. Mr Taylor does not think the long 
horned kind good for milk, but confiders them to an- 
fwer bed upon his thin, wet ground. Mr Taylor's 
mode of farming is to plough fix year?, and graze five 
years. When he breaks up his fwarth, applies 2 chal- 
ders, or 80 budiels of lime to the acre, and fows tur- 
nips for the firfl crop; id, barley; 3d, clover, or peafe and 
beans; 4th, wheat; 3th, clean fummer fallow; 6th, wheat 
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with grafs feeds. The firft year of the grafs it is paftured 
with fheep, and manured in the followed winter ; next 
year cut for hayy.from which a good crop of feeds is got; 
3d, 4tb, and 5th years, it is. paftured with fheep* 
Mr Taylor faid it was not ufual to grant leafes,' but 
^thinks a farmer has ho encouragement to improve, waht« 
ing them. Lands in this neighbourhood fubje£t both to 
great and fmall tithes; which, Mr Taylor fays, dampi 
erery fpirit of improremcnt. Mr Taylor ufes a great 
deal of bone duft, 50 buihels of which, mixed with fome 
(bort manure, is fufficient for an acre^ althougfi it is 
da expenGre dreiling, yrt as it is Tcry durable, h^ 
confiders himfelf well paid for the amplication. Does 
tiot much praQife paring and bumingi as he confi- 
ders it to impoveriffi the foil. The land is all liw 
clofed, and has been fo for near ohe hiiridfed years* 
Size of inclofures from 5 to 20 acres. Cannot fay wheth- 
er incloGng has decreafed population or not, being fq 
long Gnce it took pace. 

From Parkhill to Bautry the road ifi gbod. Fafied hf 
Sandbeck, the feat of the £atl of Scarborough^ and found 
the name of the place correfponded with tht nature of 
the foil; 

Information at Baiitiry : 
Soil generally of a fandy nature; well adapted foir tuir« 
nips, carrots, and other drilled crops. The land is moft* 
ly in tillage, and occupied by fmall farmers and trsldef^ 
men. Mr FiQier informed us, he Ibn^s red and white 
clover, and rye-grafs ; but that the greateft pin of thft 
paftures are fown with hay. feeds, the people haying an an- 
tipathy to rycgfafs. Rotation of ciopi here, are tur- 
nips, barley, clover, and rye, which aufwers well upon 
fofr, fandy fdil. Manures are dung and bone diift. The 
fallows are limed with t^'O chalders, or fixty-four bu- 
(lich to the acre. Ploughs wrought with two horfet a« 

E 
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breaft. Mr Drumniond a gentleman farmer here, works 
oxen. Saw one drawing his water^^cart, and working quite 
calm and docile. The carriages generally ufed^ arc upon 
fix- inch wheels, and drawn with three or four horfes. 
Lands all inclofed, which fets for double rent y but the in- 
clofures by far two fmall. The land here does not (land 
much in need of draining, but where it is wanted, the 
drains are filled with brick. Paring and burning praAifed 
upon new taken-in land. Expence, when done by the 
plough, 5s. per acre, 13s. when done by the hand, and 
as. for fpreading. Few leafes granted. Mr Fiflier in^ 
formed us he took a farm^ and^ upon the faith of its not 
being raifed, made confiderable improvements; but as 
foon as thefe improvements were difcerned, the rent was 
raifed immediately ; therefore Mr Fiiher thinks the want 
of leafes muft always be a bar in the way of improve- 
ments. The tithes are commuted at about 8s. per acre. 
The great tithes belong to the Duke of Norfolk, and 
the fmall ones to the clergy. There was lately a jGociety 
at Bautry for improving Agriculture, which did much 
good, but it has been given up for two years part. 

From Bautry to Doncaller, the land is of a light, fan- 
dy nature, upon a wet fpringy bottom. A great part of it 
has been lately inclofed^ but the fences in general are not 
thriving. Turnips very bad, and little care taken to have 
the land laid dry, as we obfervedmuch water ftanding on 
the fields. 

Doncafler is a neat, clean town, and there is a deal 
of fine land in the neighbourhood of it. 

Information received at Doncafler from Mr Parkinfon, 

and Mr Fofter : 

There is a great variety of foils in this neighbourhood. 
A good deal of a fandy nature. Part of it a white clay ^ 
and others black earth, or a fine, fharp, light loam. The 
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f:!imate is mifd and dry, and both feed-time and harveft 
arc early. The farms are generally fmall, and tnoftly 
kept in tillage. The paitures have ufually been fown 
with natural hay- feeds, but artificial graflcs faft coming 
into praftice. Few horfes or cattle or bred, and the 
improvement of (heep but juft beginning to be attended 
to. The rotation of crops upon the light land, is tur- 
nips, barley, clover, and wheat ; and often a crop of 
oats taken after the wheat, becaufe there are no leafes. 
Upon the clay land, a clean fummcr fallow, barley, clo- 
rer^ and wheat ; and often wheat taken as the firft crop in 
place of barley. Manures ufed, are liable dung, lime 
(Ireet dung, bone duft, rape duft, and pigeon dung — 
about 40 bufhels of the laft laid upon an acre. Lime ap« 
plied to the fallow, from 60 to 100 bufhels per acre— ^ 
cods 3d. per bufhel. No oxen are ufed ; but this fuppofed 
to be owing to the fmallnefs of the farms. Land moftly 
inclofed, which has produced great advantages. Inclofures 
from two to thirty acres, but chiefly fmall. There is a very 
large common field n.ear Doncafter, of the fined land in 
England, which is at prefent let at 31s. 6d. per acre^ 
that Mr Fofter thinks would be worth L. 3 : j os. if divided 
and inclofed. More than twenty freeholders concerned 
about it. Their common rotation is, fallow, barley, 
whear, and rye, and grafs- feeds are fown at different 
times with all the grains. Another common field is ma* 
naged differently ; the rotation is greatly fuperior, being 
turnips, barley, clover, and wheat— the turnips all broad.^ 
call, and the moil part of them this feafon are very bad. 
Upon a third common field, another rotation is adopted, 
viz. fallow, one half of which is fown with wheat, and 
the other with barley ; then beans and clover ; lailly, 
wheat. And there is a meadow field, which, after being 
(:ut for hay, is pallured in common^ from the loth Sep* 

E 2 
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tnajber to the 35th March — aboTC 1200 acres are under 
die above mode of management. The proprietors art 
iSir Geo. Cooke, who poflcfles about one half; Mr Wright* 
fon, who has one.eighth ; and a number of fmail free- 
Jlolders. Very few leafes are graritcJ, which both Mr 
Parkinfon ^nd Mr Fofter think detrimental even to the 
intereft of the proprietor himfclf, as land in that cafe 
mrould fet higher. No manufactures here, except one 
for coarfe facking ; biit where they do prevail, they are 
thought to have good efFedls in encouraging agricultute. 
preat improvements may he made upon the ftock and 
land in this neighbourhood. Mr Parkin fori is of opinion^ 
the horfe for the team might be improved by the Derby- 
|liire breed ; and that the cattle might be improved, by 
cro0ing the Durham cows with the bed of the Craven 
bulls. 

"With regard to (hcep — ^The Bakewell fort efteemcd the 
|>eft for all the fandy and limeftone paftures, and a crofg 
of the large Tees ewes with the BakeWell ram for the 
ftrong clay foils* Mr Parkinfon thinks the grafs land is 
liot fown down properly, being hitherto fown with nafly 
rubbifli called hay- feeds; whereas he is of opinion, it 
ihould be done with white clover, trefoiJ, and ryc-grafs; 
and where intended for cutting, with red clover and a 
fmair quantity of rye- grafs. Thinks alfo that turnips 
ihould be drilled, by which method the land is kept much 
cleaner, and hoed at far Icfs expence tlian when broad- 

* • Waited upon Mr Childers, at Cantley Lodge, and 
examined his improvements. The farm in Mr Childers' 
own poflcfEon, which is tithe-free, confifisof 32c acrcsj 
and b) fallowing with turnips, and laying down with 
plenty of grafs feeds, he has made uncommon and fub* 
ftantial improvement?* Mr Childers brings manure from 
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Doncader, and ufes great quantities of Urne. He h^ys 

^Ifo a marley clay in his own lands, which he applies to 

the dry, gravelly, and fandy foils, at the rate of 80 and 

100 cart loads to the acre, which produces goodeffc^la. 

From Doncafler callward to Thorn, the land is cap^ 
able of greater irnprovemcnt than any we have feen in 
Yorkfhirc. There is a great deal of common field, fu* 
perior in quality to mod land, and there is alfo large 
t rafts of waflc. At Hatfield there are very Urge com* 
men fields, the rotation upon which is turnips, barley^ 
clover, wheat, and barley ; and pne of the fulds not 
ploughed, but kept in meadow grafs. We cxamixii^ 
the turnip field, which conGfted, as we were told, t)f 
15b acres, and although of a foil exceedingly proper for 
that root, thty were a crop not worth 20s. pet acre. 
We heard afterwards they were only valued at 15$. 
The turnips were quite fmall — few bigger than an egg^ 
and the ground in the mod wretched and drrty condi- 
tion. It appeared to us they had not been hoed at ali^ 
cr at leaft very imperfectly, a large proportion was co- 
vered with weeds i and worfe culture cannot be £-. 
gured. 

If the cultivatio!! was bad, the manner of confumlng 
them was ftlll worfe. The whole 130 acres wer^ eating 
at once, and the dock appeared to be cattle and iheep of 
all ages and defcriptions ; fuch management needs no 
comment, it fpeaks for itfclf. 

Betwixt Hatfield and Thorn, there are great quantU 
tics of wade land, and much under water. Upon the 
whole, the land we have feen this day (t^nds in the 
greatefl need of improvement, which cannot be done 
without a previous divifion. The common fields to the 
eadward of Doncafler are abominably crooked and un- 
equal. Some parts of the ridges being twice the breadth 
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of another, and one folitary ridge of wheat often ftandt- 
ing by itfelf — more wretched hulbandrjr could not have 
prevailed a century ago. 

Left Thorn and proceeded northward to Snaith. The 
gteateft part of the land, till we came within two miles 
of that place, is exceeding wet, and large trafts little 
better than in a flate of nature. The land, though wet 
r.nd marfliy, is generally rich ftrong foil. Ridges much 
ilraightcr plowed than is generally the cafe over the 
Weft Riding 5 but kept by far too narrow and flat, 
As we approached Snaith the foil turned as fine as couM 
be wlQicd Great quanaties of turnips, and thofeof good 
quality. 

Snaith is a fmall market town fituated upon the river 
Aire, not far from its conjunftion with the Don. The 
hnd round the place is of exceeding rich quality, and 
but moderately rented. We examined a farm occupied 
by Mr Latham, and found it well cultivated, Mr 
Latham, upon his light lands, praftifes a rotation that 
has already been often mentioned, V)^. turnips^ barley, 
clover, and wheat ; but lie follows out this rotation in a 
manner fuperior to mod perfons. His turnip crop this 
Ycar, wlicn fo m.iny other peoj)le'3 have failed, is good, 
i:nd iwc fct to a jobber from LccJs, at L. 6 per acre, to 
he eat upon tKe ground. His turnip?, although net driiU 
eJ, are all in rows, about (ixtecn inches wide, which 
enables him to hoe them v/ith accuracy. His me- 
thod to do liiis, is to give the laft furrow very broad, 
which takes all the frcd when harrowed into the furro'^, 
and fo gives the field an appearence of regularity, Mr 
Latham faid this plan v/as fallen on by accident, which in- 
deed is often the parent of many improvements , — when 
ploughing one of his fields fome years ago, he ordered his 
fervants to finllli it that night. There being a feaft in th& 
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tiiiglibourhood, the ploughmen were anxious to be early 
at It, and fo gave a furrow much broader than ufuaK 
When the young plants came up, Mr Latham was fur* 
prifed to fee them in regular lines, and inquired into thv3 
caufe of it ; which pleafcd him fo well, that he has fines 
continued the praflicci 

Mr Latham fows rape upon his wheat ftubblcs, that 
arc next year to be turnips. His method is to plough 
the field as foon as the wheat is carried ofF, and fow the 
rape immediately^ which is generally got down by the 
tniddle of September, and affords him feeding for his 
flicep in fpring equal in value to los. per acre. ^ 

A part of Mr Latham's farm is what is called WarjJ* 
land, or land enriched with the fediment left by the rivet 
Aire, when its banks are overflown. Upon fuch field* 
he does not venture to fow wheat, as it (lands in danger 
of being perifhed ; but from the richnefs of the foil 
ffczt crops of fpring corn are taifed. 

From Snaith to Ferrybridge there are a number of 
common fields, which were under no better management 
than thofe we have formerly defcribed. We faw a large 
.common field of turnips to the eaftward of Kellington, 
which were middling good, but very imperfecSlly cleaned. 
At lead 40 acres were (locked off at once, and cowf, 
bullocks, young cattle, and (lieep were feeding indifcri- 
minately. Saw alfp upon this road fome fields of rape 
intended for feed, which looked well. 

Waited upon Richard Slater Milnes, Efq; M. P. fcrr 
York, at his houfe at Fry (Ion. From his inforrtiaition, 
and that of others, the following account of the huf- 
bandry in the neighbourhood of Ferrybridge is given : 

The foil is compofed of lime-ftone, cLiy, fand, Src. 
In the vallies j and rich padure, and meadow lands near 
the rivers. The land is chiefly poffcffvid by large pro- 
prietors i fuch as Lord ruexborough, Mr Milncs, Mr 
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Crowt &c. Farms contain from 50 lo 3^0 aCrcs, and 
inoflly kept in tillage* Large quantities of red clover and 
fainfoin are fown for cuttinfr, which anfwer well ; and 
white clover, trefoil, and hay feeds are fown for pafturc. 
Some lucern is fown^ but the quantity inconfiderable; 
many horfes are kept on account of the coallierief, lime 
works, drawing veflels along the river Aire, and other 
purpofes befides that of hufbandry ; which confume the 
red clover and fanfoln. The pafturc inclofures are gc* 
nerally flocked wiih fheep 5 and the lands near the wa- 
ter 6de arc eaten by milch cows. 

Rotation of crops u^on the clay land is, wheat of 
barley upon the fallow^ and afterwards oats, or bean?. 
No more than two crops arc taken to a fallow, unlefc 
the land is of fuperior quality. Turnips are fown upon 
the light land, and followed with barley, clover, and 
wheat* The manures ufed are, (lable dung, pigeon 
duhgjj and fonietimes bone duft. A great quantity of 
}ime (lone is burned at Knottlagley and Brotherton, 
which Is laid on, from two or tliree childcrs per acre. 
Ploughs are of the ufual kind kept in the country, and 
jrenerally drawu by two horfes a- bread. Carts with 
wheels of 3, <^>, and 9 inches broad, and drawn by three, 
and by four horfes in a line, are ufed. Very few oxen 
are wrought, and thofe only by gentlemen. Land moft- 
ly inclofedi but the inclofures thought too fmall, In- 
clcfing is reckoned to produce the following advantages : 
It enables the pofTeflbr to cultivate the land in a fuperior 
ftyle, which, in its open (late, it was out of his power to 
do. From fuch cultivation a greater produce is obtained ; 
and on the light foils the turnip, clover, and feed huf- 
bandry cannot otherwife be pra£lifed to advantage. Pro- 
vifioiis are cheaper here than in the manufacturing part 
of the country, at lead one halfpenny per pound. Roads, 
both turnpike and bye-oues, arc in good condition. 
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Sometimes the affefTment for fupporting them is i8d, per 
pound upon the valued rent. Much improvement has^ 
been made by draining, and great attention paid to it.. 
The farm houfes and offices are in general very incon- 
veniently fituated, mod of them are in villages, which 
of courfe renders a number of them at a great diflance 
from the land. Some leafes are granted ; bux it is not 
the general pra£lice to give them for more than ctte, 
year. No modes of hufbandry prevail here that would 
be of advantage to other places, except fowing fainfoin, 
which anfwers well upon all chalky, or limeftone land. 
Some bills have paflcd for dividing common lands, which 
have produced great advantages. Plentiful crops have 
been raifed at little expence, and an opportunity given 
of laying down the old going land into grafs \ alfo an 
exemption from tithes is procured by them. 

Wc proceeded to Selby. This is a populous market 
town, fituated upon the river Oufe, and was the birth- 
place of King Henry I. on which, account his father 
William the Conquorer built an Abbey here. From. 
John Fofter, Efq; we received the following important 
intelligence relative to the agriculture of this part of 
the country : 

The foil is various, part of it fandy, and part a hazle 
clay. The climate is moderate ; the proprietors arc 
Lord Petrc, the Archbifhop of York, and a great many 
copyholders. Farms are fmall, and kept in equal pro- 
portions of pafture and tillage. All forts of grafles are 
cultivated 5 which are ufed both inbreeding and feeding. 
Sheep are generally of the Northumberland kind, and 
the cattle of the fliort horned or Holdefnefs breed. 
.Great numbers of horfes are bred. The rent of the 
land is from 5s. to 508. per acre. — Rotation of crops : 
when land is broke up from grafs, flax is generally the 
£rfl; crop, then rape, afterwards wheat, and a fallov/ j 
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but no fixed rotation is kept. Ploughs of tlie common 
kind, drawn by two horfes are ufcd ; but a number o! 
oxen are wrought in the waggons. There are no com- 
mon fields in this pariHi, but many in the neighbourhood. 
The difference of value betwixt open and inclofed land«, 
5s eflimated at one-third, or 33 per cent. Here is a con- 
fidcrable deal of wafte ground, wliich produces little or 
nothing at preferit^ but is capable of great improvement. 
Strift attention is necefiary in keeping the ditches clean, 
and letting the water off the fieldsi which are greatly 
hurt by rain water (lagnating upon them ; but as there 
arc no fpouts, little other diraining is required. Provi- 
fions are plenty and moderate ; roads tolerable, great 
improvements have lately been made upon them. Farm 
houfes and offices are well enough conftructcd, but very 
improperly firuated, as they arc moftly in villages. A 
number of landlords do not grant leafes, which is de- 
ftruftive to good farming. *' ...... ...... ^ 

We proceeded for 'Tadcaftcr. Great part of the 
country is upon a Ilme-tlone, and lies very well : but 
the ridges in general are too flar, and no attention paid 
to letting off the water. AVc faw feveral common rieids. 
After paffingShtrborn (at which place great quantities 
of the Winefouer plumb grow?), the country appeared 
very thinly inhabited; few or no houfes being to be feen, 
till we arrived in the immediate neighbourhood of Tad- 
caller. ^ • 

•At Tadcafler we were recommended to a Mr Potter, 
as one of the bed farmers in that place ; and we found 
that his praiSlice was accurate and correal:, in the highclt 
degree. We received the following information from 
him: 

The foil is a dry lime'Ttone 5 the climate kindly and 
moderate. The proprietors modly have large cflares ; 
but the farms are fmall, few extending to 300 acreSi 
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The greateft part of the land is in tillage, not above one- 
tkird being in pafture. The grafles fown, are red and 
white clover, trefoil and fainfoin. Rye-grafs is out of 
repute, and hay- feeds fall following. Sheep are kept 
upon the pafture land, and cattle fed upon turnips. No 
land is floated or watered. General rotation of crops 
is, turnips, barley, clover, and wheat ; often a crop of 
oats taken after the wheat. The manures ufcd, arc 
dung, made upon the farm, and gathered at Tadcafter ; 
fome lime brought by water from Hull, and horn (liav* 
ings from York, The ploughs are of the Dutch kind, 
and drawn by two horfes a- bread. No oxen ufed, but 
thofe kept by Lord Hawke. The Towing of wheat com^ 
mences about the end of September, and continues all 
the month of Oclober. Spring crops are fown as early 
as poflible. The harveft is early. Here are fome com- 
mon fields ; and Mr Potter fuppofes, the diflFerence of 
value betwixt open and inclofed land to be one-fourth. 
Inclofures are fmall, few exceeding ten acres. There is 
a good deal of wafte land, fome of which is under divi* 
fion, and capable of great improvement. The wages of 
a labouring man is 9s. per week ; ploughmen get L, 10 
per year, befides victuals and wafhing; the head man 
gets ecjual to L. 30 per year. Hours of labour are ten 
in fummer, and fevcn iu winter. Paring and burning arc 
very feldom pradlifed. A great quantity of the Winefoucr 
plumb is produced in this neighbourhood. Mr Potter 
thinks it would be highly beneficial to the public ime- 
rcft, that all land was fet under leafe ; and further thinks, 
there is no necefGty for impofing reftricSions on the good 
farmer, as he will manage much better wanting them ; 
and as for tlie bad farmer, he cannot be mended by them. 
The people here have a great turn for improving their 

landii \ but h?.vs no opportunity of doing this to purpofe, 

I 2 
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from the want of Icafes. He thinks the fmall fize of the 
farms ferves to retard good management. 

Waited upon Mr Beck, iteward to Lord Hawke, up- 
on his eftate of Scarthingwell and Towton His Lord- 

fhip has taken about 1600 acres into his own hands; 
.and is very properly putting it into good order, by fal- 
lowing, manuring, and, laying parts of it down with 
grafs feeds, with a view to fet it in proper fized farms 
to fubftantial tenants. Befides the manure raifed on this 
farm, his Lordfhip has expended yearly above three 
hundred pounds in purchafing manure, principally dung, 
from the towns and villages in his neighbourhood, and 
by water from Hull, York, &c. 

The foil upon Lord Hawke's eftate is of many dif- 
ferent kinds : it is good loam in general : there is alfo 
clay upon Hmeftone 5 ftrong clay upon a blue till ; 
hazle earth upon fand ; and about jo acres of mois, 
or peat earth. About a fourth part is kept in paf- 
ture, though lefs pafture in general is kept. Lord 
Hawke cultivates fanfoin, red clover, and trefoil, 
with white clover, and hay. feeds. He bred 350 fliecp 
laft year, and has this year increafed his breeding ewes to 
440 : they are of the Oxford and Gloucefterfliire polled 
breeds; they have a crofs alfo of the Bakewell and Fow- 
ler breeds;^ and the wethers are fed off when fheariiij. 
at 38s. eachV He folds his ewes always from May-day 
to Michaelmas. He feeds alfo a few Scotch and Irifh 
cattle. The general rotation of crops is turnips, barley* 
clover, and wheat. His plan now adopted, is to fow 
half his clover land with twelve pounds of red clover 
per acre ; to mow it once, and then feed it. The other 
half is fown with 61b. of white clover, 31b. of rib-grafs, 
and 61b. of trefoil per acre, and fed, but not mowij. By 
this rotation of crops, red clover is fown but once in 
eight years on the fame land. His plan is to lay down 
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one hundred and fifty acres with fanfoirt, the feed of 
which he fows with his barley ; and has fometimes fow- 
cn it on a clean fallow, when the ground laid down 
with fanfoin would have been broken up for wheat 
had it been fown with clover, he breaks up an old 
'worn-out paflurc ground, and fows it in the fpring 
following with oats ; after which it is fallowed, and 
falls regularly into courfe, inftead of the ground fow*- 
en down with fainfoin. The manures ufed, are rape 
duft, pigeon, farm- yard, and bought dung, foot, rape, 
and bone-dull. Lord Hawke ploughs with two oxen a- 
breaft, without a driver, and fometimes with horfes, but 
depends principally, and almoft entirely on oxen, for his 
ploughing and harrowing. His land in hand is all in« 
clofed; inclofures vary from 8 to 30 acre?. There arc. 
fome paftures from 5 to 8. We think fmall ar- 
able inclofures hurtful in a corn country ; and Lord 
Hawke is altering the fize of his fields, from 15 to 20 
acres. Mr Beck is of opinion that inclofing is very be- 
neficial, and never can decreafe population. Lord Hawke 
had land in a common field, for which he got only 
js. yd. per acre, and can let the fame land, when it is 
now divided and inclofed, at 20s. Wages are high ; 
houfe fervants coft, in board and wages L. 30 per ahnum, 
Daining is much required here ; but for want of 2. law 
to oblige neighbours to clean out their contiguous ditch- 
es, it cannot be done to advantage j although Lord 
Hawke is attempting it, and has induced many to drain 
with him. Paring and burning are praiSlifedon old grafs 
land, and thought an excellent method of breaking up 
all coarfe fward. Lord Hawke approves of it on low 
grounds, but on high ground thinks burning uunecelTary^ 
and rather detrimental. 

Left Tadcaller and took the road weftward to Hare- 
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wood. Obferved fome cgmmon fields by the way. Tlie 
land in general is upon a wet bottom ; and from the 
rains^ and the little attention paid to clearing out the 
furrows, is in a very bad fituation. 

We delivered a letter to Mr Samuel Poplewell, (leward 
10 Lord Hare wood, and received fatisfaclory informatiou 
from him. Harewood is a neat village, and his Lord- 
ihip's refidence is a little diftance from it. He grants 
no leafes, but is efleemed a kind landlord. 

The foil is generally clay, upon a bottom retentive of 
moilture; the climate ftiowery and wet. Land is chief- 
ly poflcfled by large proprietors, and occupied by te- 
nants paying from L. 20 to L. 2qo yearly rent. It is 
employed both in pafture and in tillage, in proportions 
nearly equal. The paftures are moftly eaten by (hecp, 
which are purchafed from Northumberland; their fleece 
fells from 3s. 6d. to 4s. Many Scotch and Irilh 
cattle are fed upon the fides of the river Wharfe. Upon 
the tillage land two crops are generally taken to a fallow, 
and turnips fown upon all the fallows proper for them. 
Mj Poplewell drills his turnips, and has never miiTed a 
crop fince lie pradlifcd that method. The manures ufed- 
are, home-made dung, rape dud, rape coombs, and 
dung and foot from Leeds. Little lime is ufed, except. 
ing on new broken up land. Ploughs are generally 
drav/n by three horfes in a line. No oxen are ufed for 
work, excepting a few by Lord Harewood. Some rape 
is fown, which is often eaten by flieep, but fomeiimes 
Hands for feed. Here are no common fields, but there 
are fome in the neighbourhood, which Mr Poplewell 
thought (hould be divided. He cftimates the difference 
betwixt open and inclofed land, to be at leaft 25 per cent. 
He alfo is of opinion, that it would be of great fervice to 
agriculture, if all lands were fet under leafe ; and that if 
thtfe were granted, there would bs no ncccffity for reltric- 
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tions, unlefs during the concluding years. A bill pafTed 
about three years ago, to divide a common in this neigh- 
bourhood, which has produced beneficial confequcnces ; 
and Mr Poplewell is of opinion, mod part of the wade 
land in the Riding might be improved, by planting 
Scotch firs upon ir. 

"We arrived at VVetherby, which is a great thorough- 
fare on the London road. Here we received the follow- 
ing information : 

The foils in this neighbourhood are limc-ftonc and 
ftrong clay. There are a few fmall freeholders, but the 
land almoft wholly belongs to the Duke of Devonfhire. 
Farms are generally fmall, tJie mod part not exceeding 
L. 30 per annum. Rent is about 20s. per acre, and the 
public burdens. Rotation of crops upon the lime ftone 
16, turnips, barley, clover, and wheat ; on the clay, fal- 
low, wheat", and beans. The manures ufed, are great 
quantities of rape dud, price 2s. 4d. per budiel ; 
horn (havings from York, foot, and all the dung that 
tan be collefted at home. Lime is applied to the fal- 
low, loobuflielsto the acre ; it cods 9S.'6d. per chal- 
der of 32 buftiels. ' Ploughs are of the common kind, and 
drawn by two horfes upon the lime- done, and by three 
and four upon the clay land. ' No oxen are ufed. Har- 
ved is early \ begins generally about the fird of Augud, 
and is all finiflied by the middle of September ; the 
land is all inclofed ; the fize of inclofures from 3 to 12 
acre?. Wages are high ; ploughmen, that are maders 
of their work, get fifteen guineas per annum, befides 
viftuals ; and labourers never lefs than i8d. per day, 
and more in harved ; no fcarcity of hands to reap the 
crop, excepting in the year 1792. The corn is modly 
cut with the fickle; wheat is done for 78. per acre* 
Provifions are plenty, but high priced. Farm-houfe» 
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and offices are improperly (Ituated, as they are all placed 
at the corner of the iordfhip. 

The Duke of Devanfliire formerly granted leafes^ but 
now intends to ack other wife ; which we were told 
would be a great bar to improvements. The covenants 
that formerly fubfifted were, to keep two-thlrds in 
grafs, &€• Tithes are generally commuted here, and 7s. 
per acre paid in their place. 

Ripon is of great antiquity ; being, it is faid, incorpo- 
rated by King Alfred ; and is pleafant and well built. 
The river Eure was made navigable about twenty years 
ago, and a number of veflels are employed thereon, to 
the great convenience and benefit of this place and 
neighbourhood* 

The foil wear Ripon is partly of a fandy nature, and 
partly ftrong clay upon a Hmeftone ; the climate healthy, 
and moderate. Eftates are generally large,^ and farms 
of various fizes, from L. 20 to L. 300 yearly rent. The 
lands are moltly in grafs and meadows, little more than 
the fourth part being kept in tillage. Artificial graiTcs 
are juO: beginning to be introduced into the hufbandry 
of this neighbourhood. A few cattle of the fhort horned 
J.ind are bred, and a good many long woollcd (lieep, 
which v*'hcn fatted at two years of age, will weigh 23 lb. 
ytr quarter. The rotation of crops is, turnips, barley, 
clover, hay-feeds, and wheat, upon the light and fandy 
foils ; and on the (Irong foils, faliow, wheat, and bean5. 
Lime and coiranon dung, with a little rape duft, are 
the only nianuves ufed. A large heavy plough, drawn 
by 4 and 6 horfcs, yoked in pairs, is employed upon the 
llrong lands. Upon the light foils, a fmaller plough 
drawn by 2 horfes is uf-d. The country is moftly in- 
clofed. Inclofures are from 5 to 40 acres. Mr Pea- 
cock thinks, land v/hen inclofed is of double value, to 
that of fmiilar quality, when lying in common field, 
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• 

There ^re fome thoufand acres of wade or common in 
the neighbourhood ; mod of which is capable of greaC 
improvement. Wages for labourers are at 2s, per day 
in fummer, and from is. to is. 4d. in winter. Little of 
tlic country requires draining ; but where this improve, 
ment is ncceiTary, it is well attended to, plenty of ma- 
terials for this purpofe being at hand. The average 
price of batcher meat is 3td. per pound. 

Farm-houfes and offices lately credcd, are in general 
good> and conveniently fituated ; but thofe that have 
ilood long are net fo. Mr Peacock thinks, that the 
principal obftacles to improvements are, the want of 
leafes of a proper duration, and the re(lri£lions from 
ploughing up the old grafs fields, which efTedually pre- 
vents any new fyftems of hufbandry from being intro- 
duced* 
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No II. 
ACCOUNT OF THE VALE of SKIPTON* 

IK A LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN IN THAT NEIGHBOURHOOD. 



GENTLEMEN, Nov. 9, 1 793. 

It would have given mc particular pleafurc, as a Cnccrc 
well-wifher to your undertaking, if I could have acquitted 
myfelf more fuccefsfally in the inquiries you honoured 
me with ; but I (hall give you the beft informatioa m 
^y power. * * 

• With regard to the ancient (late of this vale, I do not 
find, upon inquiry, that there has been any material 
alteration or improvement for the lad century or more : 
in fome parts of Craven, though not near tliis town, I 
underftand that, even within the laft forty yt:ar?, there 
was a confiderable portion of land in tillage ; the plough- 
ing was then performed by four or f\x oxen, and era 
or two horfcs ; and I am informed tliat mode of liiif- 
bandry anfwered very well. Craven was then famous 
for a breed of long horned cattle, particularly oxen *, but 
fmce the introdudlion of Scotch cattle and crazinc: into 
the country, the long horned breed, and of courfe the 
lUlage has been neglc£led. One caufeof tl:is is thcea:V 
eXpeace that attends this mode of hufbandry 5 with one 
fcrvant, and two hjorfcs, a farmer can very convenient!}' 
manage feven or eight huudred acres of land -, indeed, 
mod of the grazing farms in tliis vde are very largt^ 
often three or four are united under one occupi'::r. 
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The Earl of Thaiiet Is the principal proprietor of land 
in Skipton ;. and, I am told, is not willing that his fine 
tand (hould be ploughed ; but it would certainly be a 
great advantage to the neighbourhood, if a proper mix. 
ture of grazing and tillage could be introduced ; for 
though the country is not, or ever will be populous, 
while the prefent mode of hufbandry and monopolizing 
farms prevail, yet corn is generally higher in Craven 
than in moil parts of the kingdom, becaufe fo very little 
is produced. If you fugged to them, that the uplands 
may be kept in tillage ; the reply is, that they are fo 
much expofed to milts, and the fitiiation fo cold,' that 
corn, particularly wheat, cannot feed or ripen. This 
may be in part juft ; but the ftronger reafori with them 
feems to be, that the uplands aire very ufeful to them 
upon their prefent plan, to prepare the lean cattle for 
the better paftures ; which fome fay, would be too rich 
for them in that (late ; nor would their improvement, at 
firft, be equal to fuch keepidg» 

The extent of the Vale of Sfclpton cannot be accurate- 
ly afcertained ; indeed, a very fmall part bears that name/ 
being generally included in the vale of the river Aire 
which extends from Leeds, in a horth-wed direflion^ 
to tJie fource of the river, about thirty-five railesj is upon 
the average about a mile broad, in fome places morcj 
yet not fo much (I think) as to add a quarter to the avei 
rage. Grazing is the general mode of occupation in 
this vale, except in the neighbourhood of the maniifac^ 
turing towns, where convenience will command a high- 
er rent than the grazier can atFord to pay. Six pounds 
per ftatute acre, and fometimcs more, will be gi^n fo# 
land in fuch fitaations : grazing will not anfwer to half 
that price. 

It is worthy of notice; as it appears to me of great 
fervice to the land, as well as very profitable to the o^<* 

G2 
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cupier, that mod of the principal graziers take all thcJf 
ftock out of fome of their beit- paftures in the beginning 
of July, and put nothing in them till about Michaelmas, 
when they are equal or fuperior to the beft fog ; indeed 
they call this, fogging their paftures. The favourite 
grazing flock here, are the black Scotch "cattle, fome 
iheep ; but on the lowland very few^ and on the up- 
hnds and moors not verv numerous : — it is much ta 
be wiOied that the propagation of this ufeful and profit 
table animal was more attended to. 

Price of labour. A man fervant about ten guineas 
per year, with board and waftiing in his mailer's honfe; 
a woman about five guineas, with the fame ; day la- 
bourers in hufbandry about 2s. or as. 6d. per day, find- 
ing their own viftuals : about ten years ago, is. or is. ad- 
Was the common price ; the advance owing to the in- 
trodudlion ^q{ the cotton manufadlory into a country b 
little populous. They work from fix to fi» in fummcr, 
and from eight to dark in winter. 

Price of provifions for the laft year : beef, mutton, 
veal, and pork, about 4id. per pound, of i6 ounces; 
butter about is. or is. id. per pounds of 22 ounces: 
wheat about 8s. per Winchefter bufhcl : oats 28 or 30s. 
per quarter. 

The climate and weather arc unfavourable : we have 
fometimeS very cold eafl winds in the fpring for three 
months, often to the middle or end of May 5 in autumn 
we have very often heavy and continued rains from the 
weft, ovv'ing to our fituation among fo many hills ; from 
the fame caufe, we have frequent thunder ftorms in 
fummer. 

Our roads are very much improved of late ; the canal 
which Ts carried through this valley, feems to hate 
taught us the poflibility of making tolerably level roads, 
even in a mountainous country 5 feveraL excellent one* 
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haxz been scads viiim &c lari. £ts jchz i iht zoitoials 
dncfly fiac-fioK, lirokcQ so ^bont iLe £2c of sn egg. 

Tubes sze ^tnsrs2j ccHjcAsd in loii, sr;i are tctt 
Tdnftantly la^ ili paid- Since iLe intnxiiKlida of gna* 
iag iiitt> the tt-imiay, Arj sk reiixrd in sn adooiilmij; 
degree ; tfae isiis wiudi aie xcoS profitabk to ^ oc« 
copirry are lca;3^ car zcdeed zx>t at 2II fo to t!:e chr^. 
man s— -^ icuA ddicr fcbmh to th;s» cr iinrolce hisa- 
lelf in a tsdioas and cxpenfiir law-Imty for agi^ent 
tithey pexfca^ againft an ob.lic^te and poarerful ccznbi* 
nation of tfae faraeT3 and land-owners. It is the cpini* 
on of the moft intelfigent people here, that the preient 
mode of oc^kdisg tithes is one principle caufe of the 
high price of com. Large quantities are ccndnued in 
grzb, which would be plcugheo to adrantage, if a cer- 
tain and general commutation for tithes could be efta* 
blilhed. I wiih Ac abore hints may be of any ienricc 
to your bufinefs ; if you think me capaUe of further in.« 
formation, I Ihall alwa]^ be happy to contribute my af- 
£ftancc to fo laudable an undemddng, I am, &c. 
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No III. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER from \Ym PAlfNE, E3(^ 
of Frickley near Doncafter. Dated Nov. 30, 1793. 



GENTLEMEl^, 

•1 LAST week faw your queries on the ftate of Agricul- 
ture in the Weft Riding, inferted in the Doncafter pa- 
per, and have taken the liberty of anfwe»ing them, ac- 
cording to your requeft, in the addrefs that precedes 
them. And having underftood, that the indefatigable 
Preddent of the Board of AgricuUure was defirous of 
obtaining a detailed furvey of Englandj I ftiall principally 
confine my repHes to your inquiries to the parifli in 
which I refide, Frickley cum Clayton, and the extenGve 
and populous one adjoining it northward. South Kirkby. 
Yet thefe anfwers will, I believe, generally apply to the 
whole tracl of country lying between the market- towns 
of Donca.fter, Rolheram, Pontefracl:, Barnfiey, and 
Thome ; In divers parts of which diftridl I have refidsd, 
and praftifcd agriculture, as a freeholder 5 not having 
been without the means and inclination of acquiring 
lome intelligence in many departments of its rural eco- 
nomy. As a true friend to the folid profperity of my 
country, I am a fincere well wifher to its agriculture, as 
the only found bafis of its reaK and permanent intereft \ 
and though I do not wifli manufafture in general to be 
depreciated, yet I am convinced, that if a conGderable 
portion of the public induftry and capital which for fome 
years paft has been applied to the manufaflure of foreign 
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ixiatcrials, had inftead thereof, been employed in the cul- 
vation of our extenfive wades, the profits on the ivholc 
of fuch employment to the public would have been im* 
menfcly fuperior. On this view of the fubjeft, the 
inftitution of a Board of Agriculture may be important 
to the national welfare, if the public fpirited aftivity of 
true patriotiGn abounds in its members ; but if there is 
not a degree of that liberal principle, fufficient to pro- 
mote, and obtain fome modification of certain impedi- 
ments to the extenGon of our agriculture, the attention 
of the Board to any other means of exciting and en- 
couraging rural induftry will ultinjately be contrafted, by 
the mere expedients of the day, and the labours of its 
ufeful jnembers prove in vain. 

The foil of this diftrift is of three kinds, with their 
varieties, viz. — ift, A dry loamy hazle foil, on a rock of 
foft gritfton j 2d, A wet or clay foil, which abounds 
moft here ; 3d, A fine dry loam, on a rock of limc- 
ftdne. I think the climate more favourable and mild 
than in fome othier parts of the c6unty, with lefs rain. 

Nearly three fourths of the lands are employed in til- 
lage, the other fourth part is chiefly clay land, meadow, 
andpafture: but the prafticc of ploughing old fwards, 
and layina new ones, prevails on all the foils. Red and 
white clover, trefbir, with common hay feeds, not of 
the bed fort, and fainfoin on the lime-ftone foils, arc 
cultivated as grafles. The common rotation of crops> 
on the drier foils, is : ift, turnips; 2d, barley; 3d, clover 
or beans; 4th, wheat: On the wet or clay foils; ifl", fal- 
low ; 2d, wheat ; 3d, oats ; 4tb, wheat ; fometimes the 
courfe is, ift, fallow; 2d, barley or oats ; jd, clover or 
beans ; 4th, wheat ; which is generally efteemfed the bet- 
ter courfe ; in a few inftances, potatoes and cabbages 
arc cultivated in the lieu of turnips. 

Summer fallowing is univerfally praftifed on the dry foils 
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tind good fpring dreffings on the drier ones, for turnips, 
&c. Turnips are generally fown broadcaft j but the ex- 
pertnefs of our hocrs fufficiently compenfates for the 
want of drilling. That excellent mode of cuItivatioD, 
the hoeing of turnips, has been praftifed in this part of 
the country upwards of thirty years ; being introduced 
about that time into the townlhip of Wath upon Dernc, 
by that excellent cultivator, William Payne of Newhill 
Grange, my late honoured father; as it was to the county, 
by that truly patriotic nobleman, and benefadlor to his 
country, the late Marquis of Rockingham. Yet I am forry 
to obferve, this mod beneficial pradlice is ftill much ne- 
glected in fome parts of this Riding, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Thome apd Hatfield* 

The manures ufed here are: ift, farm-yard rottet^ 
muck; from eight to twelve 3.horfe cart. load of which 
stre applied to the ftatute acre of fallow ; 2d, aflies, about 
eight loads per acre ; 3d, foot, chiefly as a top dreiling 
for wheat, from twenty or thirty bufhels per ditto \ 4tb, 
Bone duft and horn (havings, from three to five quarters 
per ditto; 5th, dove manure, ditto; 6th, foap aflies, 
ditto ; 7th, rape, duft, ditto. Lime is generally employ- 
ed as a manure for the firft fallow after an old lay, ap- 
parently with fuccefs, at the rate of two or three chal- 
drons per acre. My own pra£lice for turnips is, one 
chaldron of lime well mixed with the foil, and fix loads 
of frefh muck, or three quarters of dove manure per acre, 
with full fuccefs ; this compound manuring, I think, in- 
res its due operation on the foil in mollcafes better 
than the fimple one, and has many other advantages. 
The flieepfold is not ufed here, except on turnips, which 
are generally eaten on the land by fheep. 

The common fort of both broad and narrow wheeled 
carts, with three or four horfes, are generally ufed, with 
a few one-horfe <?arts; fcarcely any other plough is fecn 
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tlian the common Gngle one. The work is almoft cru* 
tirelj performed by horfes ; very little ufe is made of 
oxen at prcfentj though where they arc employed^ 
they are found to anfwer very well, and I have no 
donbt of their fuperiority over the heavy draft horfes 
in point of r^j/ utility to the farmer. I have ufed 
a pair of oxen feveral years in harnefs like that of 
the horfes, working them at the plough and on the 
road^ in every refpe£i as we ufe our heavy draft horfes ; 
and as far as I can judge, they are equal to them for 
u/ff though the pride of the drivers will never allow it. 
However, in the ftage of fattening them, we ate all a« 
greed, that their beef is preferable to \ht earridn oi zd 
o\^ horfe. The advantage to the community of working 
oxen on farms is beyond difpute, or calculation. 

The rate of wages is low, the price of necefiaties con- 
fidered ; and hands for the purpofes of agriculture, in 
its prefent imperfe(2 ftate, are not wanting. 

Paring and burning are praftifed generally on the 
braaking up of old lays, the expence of which is from 
1 68. to 218. per acre. 

Proper attention is paid to the draining of arable 
lands, but I cannot fo fully anfwer for it in other re« 
fpc£ls^ 

Few leafes are granted, and I rather think few ate 
afked for ; the nature of the covenants between land-* 
lord and tenant, has a general reference to law and cuf- 
torn, which fecure to the landlord q»iet entry on due 
notice, with recovery of damages if any be done to the 
farm ; and to the tenant, on qiiitiiig, a fair valuation of 
his property and labour, in the ground ; as faliov;^s» 
crops, manure, &c. &c. being parts of his^ock in traJe^ 
It is an article efiential to a good and fpiriced agriculture^ 
and which cannot be too much infiRed on, that the farov- 
er be (crupuloofly allowed, on quiting bis farm> a fully 

H 
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and fairly appraifed valuation of his Jock in trade, tt 
forms a fecurity and bond of entire confidence, equally 
to landlord and tenant, a fecurity which fets all leafes> 
parchments, bonds, and feals at defiance 5 it fecures to 
the landlord the payment of his juft demands, with a 
certain improvement of his eftate : and to the tenant an 
eafy mind, under the application of his ingenuity, in. 
duftry, and cafti, to the profpecl: of increafing his pro- 
duce, and ameliorating his farm. I wilh this matter was 
more attended to ; I have feen many painful deviations 
from juft ice in this refpe£^, to the great injury of the 
caufe. An a£l of the legiflature might probably extend 
this real benefit, and promote the improvement of the 
lands already incloftd, more than miUions expended in 
the way of premium, &c. 

There is na other obftacle to improvement but the pay* 
nfient of tithes in kind ; an obftacle, the effeds of which up* 
on agriculture might be much dimini(hed^ if not entirely re- 
thoved^ii the Members of the Board could unite their labours 
in fo important a caufe, with a fine ere zeal and regard for 
]uflicc, and the religion of Chrilt. The obflacles to the 
improvement and inclofure of wafte lands, in many 
places, amount nearly to a prohibition \ viz. — ift. The 
tithes, the dilllke of which, with the freeholders, &c. 
makes a very difficult commutation, the abfolute con- 
dition of their concurence. 2dly, Manorial claims and 
powers. 3dly, The heavy expence and trouble of ob- 
taining afts of the legiflature. To which may added, 
the caprice, partial intereft, and difinclination to all im- 
provement of fome of the claimants in many cafes. AH 
thefe obftacles might be much lefTened by a law, fpcci- 
fying and explaining the claims, and limiting the poiuers 
of tithe and manorial proprietors, in fuch manner, that 
tkeirfimpk oppofttion (hould not hang in terrorem over the 
very threfliold of every fuch inclofure 5 and alfo facili^ 
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iatlng and encouraging fuch applications to the leglflature ; 
perhaps a general 7l(X of inclofure upon a good pha 
might be a wife and feafonable meafure to liberate the 
a&ive improvers from the torpid dominion of indolence 
and ftupidity ; however the government can fcarcely do 
wrong in this matter, except ^y Jiiffcnng the ivajhs to 
remain as thej are. 

Entirely owing to one or all of the obftacles I have 
mentioned, very few indeed of incloGng bills have paf- 
fed thefe twenty years, in the whole diflricl comprifed 
between the towns I mentioned above, notwithftanding 
the value of the lands, and the great fcarcity and fmalU 
nefs of farms ; in the few inftances that have occurred, 
their beneficial confequences to the ftock of public induf- 
try and produce have been confpicuous. 

Tithes are drawn in kind here, and generally over this 
diftridl \ yet there are fome inftances of payment in 
money by annual agreement, &c. If genuine chriftiani- 
ty, if agricultural profperity; if domeftic peace, and 
fmiling plenty, be for the public good 5 thei;i it will be 
for the public good to have the tithes commuted, and 
their very name abolilhed for ever. 
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No IV. 



EXTRACT of A LETTER from a Farmer i^ thj 

»■...■• . . i 

neighbourhood of Pontefraft. 

Dated Dec. 14, 1793. 



GENTLEMEN, 

'J. HE land betwixt Doncafter and Ferrybridge, is chief- 
ly Hme-ftone, or gravelly foil. AU along the road there 
are many open field?, which are capable of great ira. 
provement, by inclofing, fowing grafs- feeds, and paftu- 
ring with Iheep. 

The prcfcnt tenants are in general poor, and the farms 
fmall ; poverty caufes a kind of ftupidiry to take pofid- 
Tion of them ; and I have often fpent my time in attempt- 
ing to convince them of their errors ; but though ir.any 
of them may be convinced, it is not in their pov/er to 
get cut of the old mode, fcr want cf the one thing need- 
ful. 

The lands I allude to, are chiefly in tillage, the la- 
bour of which, and the neceiTary manure eats the poor 
tenant up. 

Weftward of this road, we have ufcful land, that can 
feed cattle and breed good Tneep, Mr Sayle has done 
much good in thefe refpetSls ; feme of us are following 
him as fad as we can in the Diftiley breed j but he has 
got the lead, and I wilh him fuccefs, for he deferves it. 

Common hay-feeds are going out of f afnion with the 
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bed farmers, and clovers and rye grafs daily gain ground, 
Sainfoin is very ufcful in barren or poor lands, and in 
good fcafons, as great crops of it are produced, as we can 
have of other grafTes upon our mod fruitful foils : hap* 
py it is for the occupiers of fuch land, it was found out. 
Wc have a very indifferent breed of cattle. If gentle- 
pen would fend good bulls amongd their tenants, and 
let them fervc their cows gratis, it would, I think, be 
the only probable means of attaining fuccefs in this molt 
eiTential point. 

There is no land watered here, but many fituation^ 
are well adapted for that purpofe. I myfelf have 30 or 
40 acres, which I have long wiflied to floaty but as I have 
no leafe, the expence deters me. 

The fucceffion of crops we have after fallows, is bar- 
ley, clover, and vheat. Turnips are taken wherever 
the land is proper for them ; but we have not much of 
that kind hereabouts. Upon ftrong lands, we fow wheat 
after fallow, then beans, and conclude with wheat or 
oats. Tares are now coming in faOiion, 

Oxen are not much ufcd for work here, and never 
will become general ; as they are thought too flow by the 
adlive farmer. 

There are many fields open over the country, which 
would be far more valuable if inclofed ; alfo feveral com- 
mon waflee, to which the fame obfervations will apply. 

The advantages arifing from inclofing are obvious, by 
an increafe of labour, and an increafe of food, both of 
which ate for the public good. It produces difadvan- 
tages to none, unlefs it be a few individuals. In 
the village where I live, and where we have had no in- 
clofure bills, the increafe of poors rates has been incred** 
ible. I am not very old, and can remember the time, 
when we had only one poor woman upon us at 6d. a 
week i but for thefe fome years back, the expence of 
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fupporting the poor has been from L. 150 to L. 180 Ji 
year ; and this chiefly paid by tenants not renting above 
L. I, coo all together. 

"Wages are much advanced, I have two labourers, 
which cofl me not lefs than L. 60 a year ; in (liort the 
expence of labour is become unfupportabie* Draining is 
ufed often among us j perhaps more might be done if it 
was not a heavy expence. Paring and burning are alfo 
ufed, and are without doubt an excellent praftics on fomc 
lands. I have no notion it wafles the foiJ, which is the 
chief obje£l,ion our young agriculturifts have againll it. 
The expence is from 20s. to 38s. per acre. 

The modern farm houfes, and offices, are much fu- 
perior to thofe formerly built. I would have every far- 
mer rcfide in the middle of his farm 5 and every houfc 
and home-ftead built in an uniform and convenient man- 
ner. 

Leafes are not univerfal enough for the encourage^ 
ment of experimental agriculture ; and the nature of the 
covenants is according to the liberal or illiberal difpofition 
of the landlord. One will fmile upon the arts, and lead 
rural induftry by the hand, whilft another cafts a damp 
upon the honed heart by opprefiion, and clips the wings 
of rifing genius. 

With regard to improvements, fome have the will but 
not the power to make them ; others the pov/er, but not 
the will. Nothing but numerous and repeated examples 
cun iufluence the ignorant and ftupid. Thofe who have 
the inciincition, but not the means, (liould be affifted by 
their landlords, and pay poundage for it. Where land 
35 to be v/atered, this fliould particularly be the cafe, for 
it v/:il enable the tcnsnt to pay interelt with a fmile. 

Cabbages might be grown upon many lands improper 
for turnips 5 and if planted with intervals of four kct, 
as at Dlihjey, the ground would be kept clean at Witk 
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expence. I have found them exceedingly ufeful. No 
land (hould lie dormant for a year ; and if no man plough- 
ed more than he ought, he would always be enabled ta 
turn his fallow brick to fome ufeful purpofe* 
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No V. 



The following Extracts from' Two Letters, writ* 
ten by a Farmer in the Weft Riding, contain fo much 
natural good fenfe, cxprefled in forcible language, up- 
on the Obftacles to Improvement, and the means nc- 
ceflary for reftifying the praftice of the Hufbandry in 
that diffrift, that we have given them a place. At 
fame time we beg leave to obferve, that this gentle- 
man's fentiments, fo far as they go, are nearly fimilar 
to thofe we have formed in confequencc of our Sur- 
vey. 

JBeing defirous to encourage an undertaking which has 
for its obje£l: the improvement of agriculture, and of 
courfe the general benefit of the public, I have ventured 
to communicate my thoughts to you upon fome of the 
moft important obflacles to that ufeful fcience, which I 
thought might be more clearly done upon paper than ia 
the fhort time I had the honour to fpend with you, I 
will begin my obfervations upon the third of your que- 
ries. The lands in this part being chiefly occupied by 
fmall farmers they are deprived of making that improve- 
ment which a man of property, with aoo or 300 acres of 
land, can do. A fmall farmer, not having room to 
change his land from tillage to feeds, and pafture with 
(heep, which is the grand improvement of the land in 
this part, he lets a fmall portion lie in grafs, to keep 
his milch cows and horfcs, and the reft perpetually in til- 
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r?c^", e:::cepting now and then a little broad clover. By 
this method it gets wore put, requires a heavier drclTing 
of manure?, more working -.by the plough and harrows, 
and becomes (o fixed and cemented together (the great- 
er part of our land being of a clayey glutinous nature)i 
that it is deprived of receiving the benefit of the fun and, 
air, which is the principallife of vegetation ; whereas by 
hying down with red clover, and white and yellow clovers 
alternately, and occafionally a few grafs feeds, the foil is 
kept in a freer ftate. The fibrous threads of thofe feeds 
Tunningamong the foil, communicate the warmth of the 
fun and air in every part, render the foil more malleable, 
eafier to work, and in a better fiate for the reception of 
any kind of grain. Thefe advantages it receives from 
(ht culture of feeds, exclufive of the rejf, and the mntiurej 
which is fcattered upon it by that mod provident of all 
cattle, fliecp, as great a portion of which I fhould recom- 
mend to be kept upon every farm as is confident with 
this mode of management. They enrich the foil more 
than any other cattle ; and give employment by their 
fleece, and are the moft approved food in their carcafs, to 
our manufa£lurers. Another obftacle to improvement 
here isj that a fmall farm is not worth the attention of 
SI man of injjeniiity and property ; and tlii?, together 
tvith the refufal cf leafes and aibltrary claufcs, prevents 
men of property from educating their fcns in this line of 
buHTiefs. Every man therefore that experiences thefe 
opprciricns, and who can give his fon a fortune to flock 
150 or 2C0 acres of ground, if he is a lad of genius,' 
purs him apprentice eiilier in the mercantile line, or fome 
of the genteel ptofcfTions, I know this fort of reafon- 
i^g will draw upon me many enemies ; and it will be 
cbjcftcd, that by laying a number of fmall farms to- 
gether you will depopulate a country. Far be it from 
rv.t to deprive any man of his property, or to wilfe to do 

I 
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any thing thiit may ttmi to decrcafe population ; on the 
contrary, ir is my wifli to promote it ; convinced that 
the riches of a country depend upon it. I would net 
deprive the old farmers of their land ; I would have 
them educate their fons in the ufeful raanufaftories» 
•a^id ss they die, lay them together, or convert them in- 
to manufatbories where proper/y J! ^wa ted, and lay a fufE- 
cient portion of land for their convenience \ and the rcll 
lay together for the purpofc of farming. Four farms, of 
50 acres each, laid together under proper management, 
would be made to produce one- fourth more for the pub- 
lie market than in feparate allotments; and I think it 
will be generally coniefled, that, in a country like this, 
abounding with men of property, ingenuity^ and enter- 
prize, that there generally will be found employment in 
our manufa£lories for as many inhabitants as there can be 
found provifions to fupport; confequcntly the more land 
is made to produce, the more it will tend -to increafc 
population. I fhall next beg leave to repeat my method 
of management 5 which, though you have feen, and I ver- 
bally communicated to you, I think may here be more 
clearly defcribed. 

Upon fanil land, loamy fand, or dry hazle foils, I 
cultivate turnips, drcfTcd with bones, mixed with a por- 
tion of fold manure, as communicated to you ; next 
barley, red clover, and wheat; then turnips, barley, 
white and yellow clovers, pad uring with fl^eep one or 
rwo years ; then wheat, and fo on. Upon clay and 
Vv'ct foils, after fallow, wheat, red clover, wheat or 
oats ; then fallow, wheat or barley (if the falloA' be 
limed we always fow wheat ; if fold manure, fometimes 
barley, as I change the tillage as much as pofTible), next 
i'mall feeds as above, mixing a few hay xQcdz^ and 
pailuring with fhejp, one, two, or three years, as con- 
venient, or apparently molt ufeful. I then plough out 
ihv wheat or oats > if laid mere than one year, oats. 1 
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have found this, from 20 years experience, to be the 
moil beneficial method of cullivatinc; land ; having 
brought fome poor foils to confiderable f^reater value 
within that period. The farm I occupy is but fmall, 
r^o ftntute acres^ and, though as well ni<;n3c;cd 20 year:? 
lience as any in the circulr, and as heavily manured, 
did not then feed more than 20 fiicep upon grafs, and 
40 upon turnip, upon an average. 1 can now fatten 60, 
fometimes 80 upon grafs, and ico or 120 upon turnip ; 
and get one- fourth more corn than was formerly raifed, 
befides fome incrcafe of other cattle. Here, however, 
ought to be undcrllood the great expence I am at in ar- 
tificial manures, thefe adding to the natural ones in a 
very confiderable proportion. Lafl year I fpread on 
-eighty pounds worth of bones, forty pounds worth of 
;ime, and ten or twelve pounds worth of foot and rape 
dull, upon this fmall farm, befides the natural manures 
it produced : and upon an average it cods me at lead 
li. ICO per year in different forts of inanures. This ought 
to be confidered as a principal means of improvement, 
and is more by one half than is bought upon an average 
by the general run of farmers. 

I cpmc now to fpeak of the neceflity of leafes, which, 
with the fore- mentioned thoughts on fmall farms wul 
give anfwer to your 35th queftion. The grearer part of 
this county is either tenanted at the will of the proprie- 
tor, that is, from year to year, or upon leafes clogged 
with arbitrary claufes, fuch as being rcftrained from 
ploughing out certain pieces of ground under heavy pe- 
nalties, or confined in fome meafure to one mode of 
management, which reft rains th^i genius of the farmer, 
and ties him from experiments and every ufeful improve- 
ment. There may indeed be a few men found, who 
will exert their abilities and rilk their property under a 
yearly farm, yet the generality will not; for out of the 
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whole of my acqui^intiince (and I know a great number 
of clever farmers), whenever 1 have alked them, whytio 
you not manage fuch a piece of land fo and fo, and ho'.v 
much more would it be made to produce ? The anfwir 
always is, we are tenants at will, and fear advantage 
would be taken of our improvements. This, I prcfume, 
will appear to every one a natural conclufton. There 
are two claufes which I think neceflary in this couiitiy 
where manure is fo dear, and where .they are at an in- 
convenient diftance from great towns that manute can- 
1 oc be replaced, and that is, to be reflrained from fel- 
ling of the hay {a) and draw from the premlflTes ; and, 
four or five years previous to the end of the term, to lay 
down one-third of the ground in a good hufbandry ftyle. 
Thefe, in my opinion, are all the reftraints neccffary for 
the fecurity of the proprietor, and, I think, would not 
militate againft the farmer's intcreft, but leave him at 
full libejrty to purfue his iijiprovemenrs. ' - ^ 

' As to the prodifce of land, good farmers wili average 
from 27 to 30 bufnels of whent per acre, 40 or 44 b\i- 
fhels barley, 64 or 70 Luflicls oats, and 30 buiheis 
bean?. Small farmers and indlfFcrent managers, v*hich 
occupy, I fuppofe, 3- fourths of' our lands, wili not ave- 
rage more than 20 bufljcls of wheat, 30 buflicis barky, 
48 buQiels oats, and 20 bufhels beans. Thus I have 
communicated to you my opinion upon your dificirent 
qucitions to the bed of my knowledge, cbfervation, anil 
experience; and where I have erred, it is an error in 
judgment, which I {hould be glad to be correfted in. 

(a) It would be a hardfi;lp for a good farmer to be prevciutd from 
felling a ftacl: of hay, if he could fp.i^rc it, In a dear time, when hay 
rates at L. 4, L. 5, or I.. 6 per ton. It would raife him miMicy to b<'y 
ir.anurc, if it could be had, even at a great diftance, and peiliaps n.igiit 
I'.vvc him more clc.ir proiit tlian he had ^ot by his farm for fonic )carJ 
fccfoic. * -^ ror/Kr!!rjrv!cr. 
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You are at liberty to make ufe of my name in any way 
you think proper : for though it fhould draw upon mc 
the reproach of the haughty and ignorant farmers, I re- 
gard not the cenfure of fuch narrow and contrafted 
minds; confcious that it is a duty which every man 
owes to himfelf, and mankind, to exert himfelf for the 
public welfare, and being convinced that nothing is 
more neceflary, nor can tend more to promote the ge- 
neral intereft, than the objeft you have in view. You 
have therefore my fincere vvi(hcs for its fiiccefs. I am, 
&c. 
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No VI. 

EXTRACT from the Correfpondence of Mr Parkin* 

SON, at Doncafter. 



*T is too often little confidered hew much may be raif- 

ed from* land under good management. It appears to 

me, that it would be a good fcheme for the Board of 

Agriculture to take a farm into their own hands, and 

ihew, by improved praftice, what might be done : this 

would be of great utility. As to driving any thing into 

old farmers, it is eafier to make new ones. There is 

land near Doncafter now let at 7s. per acre, which, if 

managed in a proper manner, and fed by flieep, would 

pay 20s ; and where the fhecp that are bred never fell 

higher than 12s. or i6s. might be fed to 30s. and 

40s. 

The ufual produce per acre, where a rotation of tur- 

nips, barley, clover, and wheat, is adopted, is as fol- 
lows : 

Upon poor fands, 3i quarters of barley, 2 of wheat : 
— turnip and clover precarious. Upon clay foils, 4 
quarters barley, 3 quarters wheat, 3 quarters bean?., — 
clover, and turnips both good. Upon lime- (tone, 4 
quarters barley, 3 quarters wheat, 2i- quarters beans, 
';— clover and turnips good. Loamy land, 5 quarters 
barley, ^i quarters wheat, peafe 3 quarters, — clover 
and turnips good. 

The mode of cultivation, however, is very irregular : 
as the farmers have no Icafe^, they make hay when the 
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fun fliines, and ofterl crop the ground as long as it will 
carry. I know a great many farmers who keep their land 
in a poor (late, to prevent the owners from advancing it. 

Draining very little known in this part of the country. 
The wet lands improveable ; but the dry lands much 
more fo. 

With regard to the poor fands betwixt this place and 
Bautry, which are at prefent in a very ftiabby ftate, my 
opinion is, that the beft way of going to work with them 
would be, firft to begin with a good turnip fallow, and 
10 loads of manure, of a tons each to the acre, which - 
may be had at Doncafter at 53. per ton, as they have 
fcarce any themfclves. This will produce a good crop 
of turnips, which ought to be eat off with flieep, and 
the land fown with barley and feeds — quantity of feeds, 
I peck of rye grafs, 14 pound white clover, and 14 
pound trefoil. I would paflure it with fheep for two 
years, break it for wheat or rye, and return to turnips. 
My reafons for this are ; rye grafs is a very good winter 
plant, and fcarce can be eaten too near in the fpring, 
when grafs is of moft value. If it run to a bent, it ex- 
haufts itfelf for that fsafon, and is worth nothing till 
autumn. Trefoil is more early than white clover ; there- 
fore, with thefe mixtures, three different fprings are got. 
Many farmers like red clover ; 1 do not, except for cutting 
and I think it much the better of a little rye grafs. Red 
clover, on many foils, (lands but for one year, there- 
fore is very improper feed for paflure, which thofe fands 
Ihcuid be appIicJ to as much as polTible, to faden them. 
All artificial graiTrs fhculct bear two years eating at leafl, 
the cxpencc of feeds b;:ing great -, but none will fcarccly 
bear more than three yearc. No poor fand or lime- (lone 
ought to be pafluied longer than it will keep a fufficicnt 
number of (hecp to leave a good top drcCing when plougli- 
cd up I by reafon the la::d Is then loCng what was put 
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into it before, and returning to its natural ftatc. In 
time, a hot bed will come to earth. Manure, mixed 
with foil, caufes fermentation in fome mcafure, like 
yeft put amongft wort, and will foon go ofF, and ceafc 
to operate. 

The land, in its prefent ftate of cultivation, lets high •, 
though worth double the fum if properly managed. 
Sheep are much wanted, as there is no improvement 
equal to the (heep farming : it is both the cheapeft and 
beft upon all dry foils. If the farmer could only be made 
to underftand he had a fort of inheritance in his farm^ 
which can no way be done but by giving leafcs, it would 
be of general utility to the kingdom at large. The farm- 
ers are the firft and the grand machine of all improve- 
ments, and therefore ought to have every poffible en- 
couragement given them. I never was in any part of 
the country where the people were more flat to improve- 
ment than in this neighbourhood. I apprehend the caufe 
is this, a great many gentleman live in it, confequendy 
near their tenants, and are curbs upon their ingenuity. 
Mod experiments are coftly, and the farmer is 2l7raid 
his landlord will look upon his attempts to improve as 
a£ls of extravagance, — fuch as hiring a Difliley ram tcr 

TOO guineas the feafon, and other things of the fame 
kind. 

There is an abfurd idea (orr.c men have, that the 
fchemc I have adopted for the fands will diminilh the 
quantity of grain: I fay no, — it will only add to itj for 
an acre managed in the way I have defcribed, will pro- 
duce as much as tv.o do now. As for the fmall mutton 
and fine wool that would be lofl by my fcheme, there 
will alv/ays be plenty of the fornicr on the mountains, 
for the tables of the great; and if lambs are clipped, 
they wiil produce fine carding wool, which does aw»y 
thcfc objedions. 
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No VIII- 



OBSERVATIONS by Mr Day of Doncaftcr, regard. 

iqg the Size of Live Stock. 

X zim tr.uch inclined to believe, that breeders in gene* 
ral, are de lire us of breeding their cattle of too great ^ 
fize, which is neither for their own advantage, nor for 
that of the country in general. ■ My opinion is, that 
oxen weighing from 40 to 60 done, are the mod ufefui 
to the confumer, and worth more per ftone than greater 
weights. There are other, advantages attending fmall 
cattle. There are many parts of England, where the 
land would jull fupport cattle of from 80 to 90 (tones, 
that would fatten, and confequently would bring to per* 
feftion, thofe of from 40 to 50 ftone.' This plainly 
(hews that middling weights, are the moft generally con- 
venient, and confequently the mod profitable to the gra- 
zier. Nor can I believe, that the fmaller weights arc 
fo liable to difcafes, being in general hardier ; but if 
they fhould happen to die, the lofs of an ox of 40 ftone 
weight is not fo much felt as one of a larger fize. Smal- 
ler animals alfo, are in general quicker feeders, where 
the (hape of the animal is attended to. There is no 
fort of breed, that on the whole, I am fonder of, than 
the Galloway fcot, as the beef is of very good quality, 
and their fize is well calculated for general confumption. 
I beg leave to add, that of all the figns of a good feeder^ 
there is none I prefer to that of having a fmall head. It 
is rare indeed to fee a large coarfc: he?.dt?d animal a good 
thriven 
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th regard to (heep^ my opinion is the fame ; namely^ 
that Iheep, which, when fat, will weigh from 14 to 2olb* 
per quarter^ are proportionably of more value than 
thofe which weigh from 20 to 30 lb. There feems to 
me not the leait doUbt, that the fmaller^ in this cafe^ 
is preferable to the larger animal : For inflance, fi]^ fheep^ 
at 16 lb. per quarter, equals in point of weight, to four 
at 24 lb. per Quarter; but if it can be proved by experi^ 
ment, which any one may foon do to his complete fatis« 
fa£tion, that the fix (heep would fatten fooner, and on 
lefs land than the four, can there be any doubt which is 
the bed fort for the individual and for the public ? Be- 
fides, the rifk of lefs lofs by the death of the fmaller ani- 
inals, is here alfo ah objeft worthy of attention. 

In regard to the wool, it is much more than probable, 
that the fleeces of the fix fmaller (heep will be more va-^ 
luable than thofe of four of the larger fott. 

On the whole, I am of opinion, that the fmaller forts 
of live (lock, are preferable to the larger, and that thd 
arguments in their favour, ought to be as generally 
known as poflTible^ both among breeders and graziers^ 
ftnd indeed to the public at large, in order that any ten^ 
dency for breeding the unprofitable larget ftocks may be 
checked as much as poflible. 
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ACCOUNT of the difTerent Town- ships in the Wapcn. 
take of Claro, from materials furniQied by Robert 
Stockdale, Efq. 



•tiumhurton with Milby-^Yit greateft part of this 
townfhip is the property of Jacob Smith, Efq; and occu- 
pied by him* He is improving it by banking out th; 
floods, ploughing the old pa(lures> and draining them 
completely. Where the land is rough and four he in- 
variably pares and burns ; and as he is an aftive intelli- 
gent farmer, the hulbandry pradlifed in this townlhip is 
of the moft perfeft kind. 

Aldhrough — This townfhip is not very extenfive, and 
conlilts of open fields, and inclofed grafs land, nearly in 
equal portions. Turnips, barley, clover, and wheat is 
the ufual rotation, and the land is well managed. A 
fmail common, of about 150 acres, belongs to the town- 
lhip. 

Boroiighhrldge — There are only about 30 acres of in- 
clofed garths and crofts, and a fmall common of 60 acres 
belonging to this townlhip, which appertain to the bo- 
rough houfes. 

Mitijk'ip — Is nearly under the fame circumftances as 
Aldhrough in refpedl to foil and cultivation, being moftly 
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occupied by fniall farmers, and fmall freeholders ; hasr 
no common. 

Rackcliffe-^ht foil of this townfliip is moftly a ftrong 
tlay, and the rotation is, ly?, fallow ; 2J, wheat 5 3^4 
oats or beans, and fallow again. The farms are all fmally 
but well managed « 

Stavely — ^There is a fmall common here not exceed- 
ing 50 acres. The cultivation, &c. fimilar to the towff- 
(hips of Aldbrough and Minfkip. 

Copgrove — ^This townfliip is principally, if not wholly, 
the property of Henry Duncomb, Efq; and confifts of a 
Tariety of (oils, and cultivated in various ways. Some 
farms are almoft wholly arable, but in general they are 
a mixture of arable, pafture^ and meadow land, like the 
reft of the Wapentake. 

Burton Leonard — This townfliip has lately been in^- 
clofed under an a£): of parliament ; and where the tur^ 
nip hufbandry can be purfued, it is adopted. 

NjdJ.^^ls all inclofed, and kept nearly in equal pro« 
portions of corn and grafs. Farms are of fmall fize. 

Stainley — Is nearly in the fame ftate as the townfliip 
of Nidd. 

Brearton — Has been lately inclofed, and differs little 
as to (ize of farms and cultivation from the two laft men« 
tioned townfliips* 

Station — Has a common of aoo acres of good land^ 
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and the remainder of the land is in almoft equal diTw 
fions of open fields and inclofures. 

Farnbap^i^Tbis townffaip is wholly inclofed. iio com- 
mon. 

^rl^iwfa/f— This townfliip lately confifled of a com- 
mon, and open fields, but they are now di?ided and in- 
clofed by an a£); of parliament. 

Knarejhrough — The land around this town is chiefly 
in grafsy and occupied by the inhabitantSj who are moftly 
manufacturers, of linen, which is carried on to a great 
extent. The only part let out in farms is an eftate left 
for the fupport of diflenting minifters. 

Scriven-^A common of 200 acres of rich land belongs 
to this townfhip. 

Allerton v^ithr Flaxby — Is wholly the property of Tho- 
mas Thornton, El'q; and is let out in fmall farms* 

Gild/hrough — ^Belongs to Lord Harewood, and con- 
fifts of a wet fwampy common of 400 acres, and the re« 
fidue moftly in open arable fields. The farms fmall. 

Rihflane //V//^— This townfliip is exatHy under the 
fame circumftances as Goldfbrough, except that the 
common is good land, and under a regulated ftint. 

P//fw/>/ow— TJie foil varies much, and of courfe^ the 
rotations of cropping are different. The farms are ra- 
ther larger than in the neighbourhood, and kept in a 
high ftate of cultivation. 
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Spofforth — Has been lately inclofed, and confequently 
U in an improving date. 

North D^ightofi'^^ExzCilY under the fame circum- 
ftances as to foil, divifion^ and cultivationj as the lad. 

Kirk Detghton — Is wholly inclofed, and chiefly occu- 
pied by fmail freeholders. 

MidUtofi with Stockeld — Is wholly the property of Mr 
Midleton a Roman Catholic, and is let in farms rather 
larger than ufual there. iJtockeld is all inclofed, but 
Midleton, which is (ituated at 20 miles diflance, .\nd. 
lies nearly at the moft fouth-weft point of the Wapen- 
take, has a large extent of moHntainous heathy common, 
confiding of 150c acres at lead. 

Ltnton-.^JnYiis townfliip is modly inclofed and let in 
fmall farms. 

Wetberhy — ^The land her^ belongs chiefly to the Duke 
of Devondiire, and is inclofed and let out in fmall farms. 
The turnip hud^andry pra£lifed, where it can be done 
with advantage. 

Couthrop — .Belongs to Lord Petrc, and is modly in 
open fields. The farms are fmall. It is in this town- 
fliip that the large oak tree dands, which is defcribed in 
Dr Hunter's Evelyn* s S)Iva. 

Hunftngorej Ribjlooriy and Catta/great^^Thtfe three 
townfliips are almod the exclufive property of Sir Hen- 
ry Goodrick, Bart. Hunfingorc and Cattalgrcat lately 
confided of open arable fields, but arc now inclofed. 
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One third meadow, one third pafture, is tjic beft mode 
of managing a farm in thefe lands. 

Whtxley — This tbwnfhip principally belongr. to a cha- 
ritable edablifliment for 12 decayed gentlemen and la 
itudents at Cambridge. It confiits moflly of open arable 
fields, two ftinted paftures, and ati unftinted wet com- 
mon of about 100 acresj alfo 1000 acres of inclofed land 
let in fmall farms. 

^hornville or Little Cattal^.S£K\& is a fmall didridl be- 
longing moflly to Thomas Thornton^ Efq; and is chief* 
ly in rich paftures. 

Kirk Hammerton — This townfliip has -been lately in- 
clofed by an aft of parliament. 

17un Monkton — ^This is a fmall townfliip, the property 
of William TufFnel JolifFc, Efq. The foil is ftrong clay, 
and the rotation ufually praftifed is, i/?, fallow ; 2^, 
wheat ; ai, beans or oats. 

Low Dufuforthy Green Hamiijertcny and Marion^ with 
Grafton — ^Turnips are generally cultivated upon the til- 
lage lands of thefe townfhips, and the farms are fmall. 
Grafton has a common of about joo acres of good land. 

High Dunsforth — Has lately been inclpfed, and tur- 
nips are cultivated where the foil is proper for that root. 

Great Otifeborne Pari/1: — Has alfo been lately inclofed. 
At Branton, in this parifh, refides the beft farmer in the 
Wapentake. He had long ago adopted the turnip and 
clover hufbandry, and when he found his hnd tire of 
clover, he then fowed beans in drills, which he followed 
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With barley, wheat, and turnips. He then difcovercd, 
that after a repetition of beans, neither his wheat nor 
his turnips were fo good, therefore fows white clover^ 
trefoil, &c. which he eats with fheep, and his wheat 
and turnips both flourlfh. 

Little Ou/ebom-^This townftiip conGJls of open fields^ 
and inclofed arable land, with a fmall ftinted common, 
not exceeding 70 acres, and being moftly a light dry 
foil, has been long under the turnip hufbandry ; but the 
continued fuccei&on of the fame routine of crops now 
proves to be injurious, as red clover will fcarce grow at 
aU. ^ 

Kirby~Hall~^\s a fmall townfhip belonging to Henry 
Thomfon, Efq; and confifts of meadow and pafture. He 
occupies a confiderable part of it himfelf, and is very 
attentive to the breed of cattle and flieep. 

Sickling Halli Kirby Overblow^ and Keerby^ with Nether'^ 
by — Thefc townfliips confift both of open arable fidds, 
and inclofed arable and grafs lands. The foil varies^ 
and of courfe the hufbandry. The turnip-hufbandry i$ 
not much pradlifed. Eagh of thefe townfliips has be- 
twixt 200 and 300 acres of common, which might eaC- 
ly be divided and inclofed under one a£t of parliament^ 
as they are contiguous. 

Rtgton — ^This townftiip had an extenfive common of 
2000 acres, which was inclofed by aft of parliameht in 
'775t *"^ *^ ^^^ nearly in equal portions of arable and 
grafs. Few turnips are grown, but the tenants take 
wheat after fallow, and then beans or oats. This in- 
dofure, without the addition of any manufadure^ has 
incrcafed the numBer of inhabitants as two to one in 

L 
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eight years. It has alfo increafed the annualrent of the 
townfhip above double, and many parts of it will yet ad- 
mit of very great improvements. 

Jispley — ^This townfhip confifts of ancient inclofttres, 
which are moftly kept in grafs. The arable land is emr 
ployed in raifing turnips and potatoes, with a fuccefiion 
of barley, clover, and wheat. 

Thornton and Scarrow — ^Thefe two townfhips are in 
the parifh of Ripley, which is a re&ory, ' in the patron* 
age of Sir John Ingleby, Baronet \ and though inclofure 
a£is have been obtained for the commons of both places, 
yet the property is ftill tithable, 

Markingtoth-^Ccn{iQ.^ mollly of ancient inclofures, 
which are kept in nearly equal proportions of arable and 
grafs. Turnips are fown where the foil ^ proper for 
them. , 

FoU'tfoot — Has been lately inclofcd, and about 1500 
acres of common brought into cultivation. The foil is 
in general fteril, and in feme places too ftony for the 
plough- 

Dunkerwlcky Weetortj and Ht/^y — ^Thefe three may be 
taken tog':ther. Their comraons, confining of about 
1000 aCrc^ of rich land, have been lately divided and in- 
clofed. The general mode of breaking up commons or 
old grafs inclofures here is, ift, to pare and burn ; zd, 
to take rape or turnips •, afterwards wheat or oats ; Beans 
run too much to hulm or draw in frefli land. 

Stninhurn — ^This townfhip has a number of fmall inclo- 
fures, which appear to have been gradually taken off the 
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common by the cottagers, but the common ftill contains 
above aooo acres of valuable land, capable of gre^t im- 
provement ; and though an inclofure a£i was obtained 
fourteen or fifteen years ago, yet nothing more has 
keen done than to fet ofF an allotment in ileu of tithe* 

Cajlley and Leaihley^^hx^ moftly in gi(afs, being rich 
feeding^ lands, adjoining the river Wharfe. 

ii«/i?y— Confifls of fmall ancient inclofures, with an 
cxtenfive common of at lead 1000 acres of tolefable land. 

Pflr/i/^— Has an cxtenfive common belonging to it, 
which the lord of the manor, being fole proprietor, is 
gradually Improving, by partial inclofures, and plowing. 
The common that reoiains is nearly 500 acres. 

Newatl with Clifton — Confifts of rich inclofures, moft- 
ly in grafs. The common. belonging to it was inclofed 
about twelve years ago* 

Wejlon znA AJkivith^-Si^hth townfliips confift chiefly 
of rich pafture and meadow land. Wefton has a- fmall 
common, not exceeding loo^ acres. The common of 
Afkwith, containing about 1200 acresi was, by virtue of 
an a£l of parliament, about twelve years ago, affigned 
to the impropriate redlor, Walter Vavafour, Efq;^ in lieu 
of tithes, which he is^ gradually converting into fmall 
farms} but many parts of it are only fit for planting, 
being too rocky for the plough. 

Denton — The low part next the river Wharfe is rich 
pafturage. There is, however, a good deal of arable 
land^ and a common of perhaps 1500 acres* 
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Nosfield and Langhar — Nearly the fame as Denton, 
vrhh the like quantity of commQn. 

Haver ach Park — ^This town (hip is e^tra -parochial, and 
was formerly ^ park belonging to the foreft of Knaref- 
borough. 

^Ttmhle X'tttle- — Is a fmall townfliip, mofUy in grafs, 
^ith a common of about loo acres of good land. 

BeamJIy with Hazle^ooffyZnd Hartwhh with WinJUjr^ 
Thefe townfhips are of great extent, and moftly kept in 
graft. The commons annexed to the firit contain at 
lead 2000 acres* and the lail about i ;:oo acres. 

JDacre — ^Much in the fame fituation as the two laft. 
-The commons contain about 2000 acres, one half of 
of which is dinted pafture. 



Baveyliy — Moftly kept in grafs, nnd has a large extent 
of waftc land, wliich is replete with coal and lime. Ma- 
ny mines of lead ore are now working to advantage. 

The coirxn^.on contains about 3060 acres. 

Pata's Bridge — The lana on each fide of the river NId 
abounds with Iprin^s, wliich are turned tQ great advan- 
tage in bleaching linen yarn aiid cloth, the principal ma- 
nufaclurcs of this town and neighbourhood. Ihe land 
is therefore principally in grafs, and let in fmall parcels 
at an average of 40s. per aci'e. The mountains pro- 
duce lead, and the herbage is of a-.coarfe nature called 
/y/;/. Tiiefe mountains are of confiderabie extent, and 
are ufed chiifly, though not wholly, as ftinted paftures. 

FcWitalncs -Earthy Sic?:cbcch- up, Stonebech^doivn — Thefe 
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three townfliips are fituated in the midfl: of high moors. 
Their inclofed iields are moftly kept in grafs, with a 
fmall portion of arable land. The commons are very 
cxtenfive, at leaft 50c?o atres. 

Kirbey MalzearJ^^This townfliip confifts of anclen{; 
£mall inclofures, moftly kept in grafs. What part of it 
is kept in tillage, is fown with turnips, where the foil 
^idmits. The waftes are extehfive, but the number of 
acres not afcertained. 

Azerleyy Laveriotty Siudky Roger and Stt^dley Royal^-m, 
Thefe" four townfhips confilt of rich pafturage, and are 
ufed as dairy farms. Turnips are fown on the tillage 
lands ^vhere the foil anfwers, and thofe of ^ different 
nature arc cleaned, by a plain fummer fallow. 

Sawley, Gratitley and Aldfield — ^Thefe townfliips arc 
moftly in grafs. They have cxtenfive commons pertain- 
ing to them, of at leaft 1000 acres. 

Ripon — The land furroiinding this beautiful town, is 
moftly in grafs, and occupied in fmall parcels by dif- 
ferent tradefmen, &c. refiding there. 

Little Ihorp and Bifiop Monhon — ^I'he land in thefe 
townfliips con fift- both of fmall inclofures of grafs, and 
open arable fields. In foils adapted thereto, turnips 
with the ufual confequent crops, are fown ; and in thofe 
of a difFerent nature, fallow, with its cuftomary rota- 
tion, is praftifcd. 
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STATISTICAL INFORMATION concerning dific. 

rent Parishes, 

Collected llatement of intelligence received hj 
the Deputy Clerk of the Peace for the Weft Riding of 
Torkihire, in anfwer to queftion$ tranfmitted by him to 
the Minifters of the xtCpcQivc parilhes in faid Riding, 
by diredion of the Magiftrates appointed to correfpond 
with the Board of Agriculture. Tranfmitted by the 
Right Honourable Lord Hawke. 

\ 

Farifh of Ackwortb contains, 
1242 Inhabitants 

2442 Acres of ground as per furvey 
1431 Acres of grafs edimated 
10 1 1 Ditto arable ditto. 

\ Rotation of crops — Fallow 

Wheat 
Oats 
3eans 

or 
Turnips 
Barley^or Oats 
^Wheat. 



Parifli of Addle, 

958 Inhabitants 
6660 Acres of gronnd 
141 8 Ditto of grafs 
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4255 Aires arable 
666 Ditto wafte 




331 Ditto woods* 


• 


Crops for one year. 

Fallow^ Clover, and Turnips 

Barley • 

Oats 

Wheat 


1063 ^^^^* 
1000 do. 
J 300 do. 
800 'd6. 


Beaps 


92 do. 



•7 



^ 



This account is given not as being accurate, but as 
near as the wricer could calculate. 

Half of the waft^ is improveable. 

The fame quantity of land is yearly in the fame mode 
of cultivation. 



Parifli of Addlingfleet^ 

344 Inhabitants * 

5000 Acres of ground 
Two-thirds of the above in grafs, and the other 

one-third arable 
1000 Acres a walte. 

Crops-pOne- fifteenth flax 

One- fifteenth rape and turnip 
One-tenth potatoes 
The reft grain* 

This is a narrow flip of land, eight miles long and one 
broad. 

Its wafles conflft of an undivided moiety of thorn 
moors, fome part of it valuable, but the major part ufe- 
lefs for want of proper drainage ; and, as far as the writer 
knows, a conGderable drainage would be difficulty the pa« 
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acres in rabbit warrens is ordered by the proprietor to be 
converted immediately into arable land. 



Parifh of Barnbydunn^ 

536 Inhabitants 
3192 Acres of ground 

841 Acres of grafs 
1851 Ditto arable 

5C0 Ditto wafte 
J 392 .Ditto in corn and clover annually 

459 Ditto fallow. 

This pariQi contains three to5)irn(hips. ift| Barnbydunn \ 
2d, South Bramonth \ ^6^ Thorpe ; and in each townChip 
the cultivation is as under, 

In the Firft Second 

Acresw Acrcib 

Wheat 183 52 

Clover ^83 52 

Barley and oats 367 105 

Fallow 183 32 

Grafs 565 52 

' Wafte .500 — 

The writer's return for the 3d tdwnftip is. 
Arable land 448 Acres 
Fallow 224 Ditto 

Grafs 224,Ditto* 



Paiifli of Bailey^ divided into 4 townfliips, as under^ 
I. 1576 Inhabitants 

1599 a. 2 r. 27 p. of ground 
1031 a. o r. 29 p. grafs 

jf 25 a. — arable 

42 a. 3 r. II p. wafte 
421 a. 2 r. 27 p. in corn 
104 a. ■ n 1-^ fallow* 
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t, 489 Inhabitants 

408 Acres of ground 
258^ Ditto grafs^ 
I49i Ditto arable 
98 ; Ditto in corn 
51 Ditto fallow. 

3. i^oo Inhabitants 

700 Acres of ground 

600 Ditto grafs 

109 Ditto arable 

100 Ditto corn and fallow". 

4. 1 80 1 Inhabitants 
2321 a. 2 r. of ground 
1 144 a. 2 r. grafs 

II 17 -a. ^T. arable 
59 a. 3 r. wafte 
789^ a. in corn 
328 a. fallow. 
This pari(h contains 4 town (hips. i(l| Batley ; 2d, 
Churchwell ; 2^^ Gildirfome ; 4thy Moflsy. 



Parifti of Gargrave^ 

From 800 to 900 Inhabitants 

1 0000 Acres of ground by eftimation. 

This parifh contains fix townfhips, and the writer fays, 

that, by eftimatioD, they contain 10000 acres, of which 

not one hundred acres is plowed, nor twenty acres 

wade, all the parifh being entirely grazed. 

Parifli of Garforthy 

500 Inhabitants 

1440 Acres of ground by eftimation 
547 Acres of grafs 
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643 Acres arable 
250 Acres wafte 
Of the 547 acres of griafs, ^82 acres arc meadow, 2nd 
^6^ acres pafture. 



Parifli of Gigg/eswick, • 

2206 Inhabitants 

165C0 Acres by eftimation * 

14685 Acres grafs 
315 Acres arable 
150 Acres wafte 
300 Acres in oats 
15 Acres barley • / 

500 acres are occafionally plowed in fmall quantkiqVt 



Parifli of Guifeleyi 

This parifli contains 5 townfliips as under| riz. 

1. Guifeley 771 Inhabitants 

964 Acres of ground 
678 Acres grafs 
286 Acres arable. 

2. Carleton 104 Inhabitants 

1 181 Acres of groun4 
751 Acres of grafs 
430 Acres arable. 
|. Yeaden 1527 Inhabitants 

ip8o Acres of groun4 
861 Acres grafs 
218 Acres arable. 
4j. Horfeforth 2230 Inhabitants 

2226 Acres of ground 
1360^ Acres grafs 
^S6i Acres arable* 
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^. Rawden, no return made of this townfliip. 





Firft 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


a. 


3' 


a. 


a. 


Wheat 44 


5» 


46 - 


«•«. 


Barley 38 


38 


»7 


— 


Potatoes * 2$ . 


23 


,11 


— 


Oats 1 1 1 


175 


.68 


S83t 


Beans i ~ 


4 


14 


— 


Turnips 3 


19 , 


?4 


■ ■'■ \ 


Fallow 63 


"9 


39 


m 


Parifh of Hatfield^ 


# 


' 


%0Q0 Inhabitants 

• 




, 




8830 Acres of ground by eftinxat 


ioti 




3858 Acres grafs 




- 




4972 Acres arable 




/ 




g 


.Acres. 


«,' 




Wheat and ry<: 


1180 




i 


Oats 


J145 




/ 


Beans and peafe 


75 






Fallow 


1151 


, 




Clover 


.76» 






Parky 


592 




J 


l^otatoes 


67.^ 







Perhaps 300 acres of the fallow 1$ fown with turnips. 
This letter- writer very properly finds fault with the 
population of villages, by throwing them into large grafs 
farms, a;2d the impolicy of landlords, not letting their 
tenants occafionally plow even a fmall part of theic farm. 
He dates, from authority, a refufal to a farmer to plow as 
hiuch ground as wpi^d fupport his own family with bread, 
and his liable with draw. He fays, that he travelled lately 
through Craven, where, whilft immenfe fums of money 
are expended in inqloCng various.parts^ in others many iq- 
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clofures are thrown into one, and occupied by one far* 
mer only, tho' before by many. He fays, that it would be 
no difficult matter to prove, that the commons of Hat- 
field^ Thorn, and Frifhlake, under proper regillation and 
flinty would be more ufeful, fingularly and publicly than 
when inclofcd*. That thefe commons cannot properly be 
called wade, as they fupport many thoufands of (lock, 
and the inhabitants have an equal (tray u^ion them. He 
alio finds fault with large farms in general, and men- 
tions the depopulation of villages in confequence of 
them. 



Pvifli of Hampfihwatte^ 

from i^oo to 1800 Inhabitants 

12800 Acres of ground 
6000 Acres of grafs 
3000 Acres arable 
, - 3800 Aeres wafte. 

The cultivation is 2000 acres in different kinds of 
corn, but chiefly oats, and icoo acres fallow. 

The letter. writer fays, that the parifh Is 8 miles long, 
and at a rnedium two miles and a half wide ; containing 
20 fquare miles, or 12800 acres ; and that the 3800, en- 
tered as wafte, though inclofed, can be called nothing 
but wafte, as it has not been cultivated, and the owner 
of a part of it living at a diftance, would fell icoo acres 
of it. 

i\rie by the Editor, 
* Without infifting upon the utility of inclofing thefe com- 
mons, it certainly mud pwove highly advantageous that they were 
divided. As to what is faid concerning the depopulation of vil- 
lages in confequence of l.^rge farms, thefe ideas are wholly un- 
founded; for, whether the farm is large or fmall, if the manage- 
nient is fimilar, the number of people on a^ given quantity of land, 
ifsill in all limes nearly be equal. 
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Parifh of HanJ/worthy 

1423 Inhabitants 

3000 Acres of ground by eftimationi 
400 Acres wafte. 
The Icttcf.writer fays, that the 400 Acres of wafte itf 
about to be inclofed* 



Parifli of HigA Hogland, 

This pariOi contains^ three townfhips yiz* 

a. r. p. ' 



1. High Hogland 730 


2 8 by furvey 


343 


2 2 grafs 


487 


6 arable 


9 


wafte 


100 


woods* 


2. Clayton '^31^ 


I 38 by furvey 



one half grafs, and one half arable 

200 • Acres wafte 

32i Acres woods. 
3. Skilmorthorp 595 Acres per furvey 

one*third meadow and pafture, and two-thirds arable^ 

80 Acres wafte 

80 Acres woods. 

No return of the inhabitants in thisparifti; and the 

letter- writer fays, that the 9 acres of wafte in lio i is 

not worth inclofing j that the 200 acres in No 2d, if in- 

clofed, would make good com or grafs land ; and that 

the 80 acres in No 3d, is well worth the inclofing. 

Parifii of Hooton Roberts^ 

148 Inhabitants in 30 houfes 
1015 Acres by furvey 
550 Acres grafs and pafture 
410 Acres arable 
'^^ woods and roads 
8 fmail commoQ. 
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Cultivation, i^o Acres wheat 

60 Acres barley 



90 Acres oats 
30 Acres be^ns and ptitc 
2 20 Acres fallow 
50 Acres clover. ' 



PaTiHi of Horton in Rihhlefdale^ 

663 Inhabitants 
17280^ Acres by e(!imatk)ri 
^360 Acres grafs 
256© Acres arable 
7360 Acres wafte • 
24 Acres oats. 
The letter- writer fays, this account is far from being ac- 
curate, but is made from the very bcft information that 
he could obtain. - 



Pari(h of //%, 

This parifli contains 3 townfhips. 

1. Ilkley 109 families or 545 inhabitants. 

i8qo Acres inclofed land 
1370 Acres meadow or potatoes 
371 Acres arable 
2400 Acres of moor or common 
50 Acres of woods 
(;5 Acres fallow, turnips of pota- 
toes 

2. Middleton 42 families or 168 fouls 

716 Acres inclofed land 

466 Acres meadow or paffure 

150 Acres arable 

450 Acres common 

10b Acres woods. 

3. Nefsficld, cum Langbat 46 families oi* 230 f<>i^fo 
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923 Acres inclofed lind 
.200 Acres arable 
2CO Acres common 
73 Acres woods. 

This lctter-\^ liter fays, that the ufual method of cul- 
tivation is two crops, then a fallow, then a fingle crop 
and grafs feeds, 3 lb. of clover to 2 lb. of treyfoil, with 
'2. quarters of hay ^eds, which hold good for two year% 
but no longer. The two lad townfliips are tithe-free. ' 



Parifli oi KilUrjgion^ 

This pariOi oontains 4 townfhips, viz. 
z. Kiilington ^'93 Acres inclofed land 

^ 360 Acres meadow 
B33 Acres arable. 

a.Beaghall 1600 Acres inclofed land 

600 Acres pafturc 
1000 Acres arable. 

3. Egbrough 1800 Acres 

600 Acres pafturc 
1 200 Acres arable 

300 Acres wafte 
1800 Acres open fields 

4. Whitley 1400 Acres 

900 Acres pafture^ 

The letter- writer fays, that the 300 acres of waftc 
in No 3, if inclofed, are capable of great improve, 
ment, as alfo the open field of iSco acres \ and that the 
land of this parifh has been improved within the la(l 30 
yearsi from 53. to »os* per acre^ and the redory from 
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J>. i8o per annum to L. 6go. The population much th^ 
fame as 20 years ago. A great deal of land fown with 
feeds, and eat off with (heep. Fallows always fown with 
turnips, then barley, clover, and hard corn. Whitely 
vras inclofed in the year 1774; Killinglon and Beaghali 
about two years ago; Egbrough ftill uninclofed. ' 



Parifli of Kirk Bramwtth, 

249 Inhabitants 
1712 Acres per furvey 
517-1 Acres grafs 
ii94i Acres arable. 
Cultivation, 45 Acres barley 

300I Acres wheat or meflin 
3o6t Acres oats 
■ 225 Acres beans 
37} Acres clover 
'21 Acres flax 
14* Acres turnips 
12^ Acres pqtatoes 
231^ Acres fallow. 

This parlfti being fubjecl to frequent inundations, no 
regular couric can be folJowed, as fome farmers few 
three times for one crop. The reafon why the quantity 
of fallow appears fmall, is becaufe of the farmers hav- 
ing land in two pariflies, fome of their land will fall 
fometimes in one parifh and fomctimcs in another. 



Parifh of Kirk Heaton^ 

;[053 families 

4060 Acres inclofed, by eftimation 
500 Acres wafte. 

The letter-writer fays, that he can give no certain ac« 
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count of the quantity of corn grown In this panfii^' drily 
that there are but five fanners in it, as the land is let o£f 
in fmall quantities for the accomodation of trade, and con* 
fequently little corn grown. Perhaps one- third may be 
wheat, another oats, another beans, barley, potatoes of 
turnips, as convenience requires. 



I'ariih of Kirhfrneatorif 

231 Inhabitants 
14 19 Acres of land 
284 Acres grafs 
855 Acres arable 
280 Acres waftc 
230 Acres wheat 
x8o Acres barley 

^^ Acres oats 

70 Acres clover 

50 Acres beans 
ijo Acres fallow* 

The fetter.writcr fays, that of the 280 acres of waft^y 
200 is common, and 80 acres town pafture, and dot 
fhe town pafiure, on account of its fitoatibn, is utterly id^ 
Capable of cultivation. 



l^arUh of Long Prejlon^ 

1299 Inhabitants 
7141 Acres of land 
4132 Acres meadow or paftnre 
1^983 Acres arable 
^826 Acres moor or ftinted paf-* 
ttire. 



*^» 



The pticcipa! Crop m this paiifli is cats^ ioxtyt Ifnmf4 
ind a little wheat are alfo fown. 
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Pari III of Marr, 



154 Inhabitants 

1750 Acres per furvcy 

223 Acres grafs 

1380 Acres arable 

147 Acres woods 

300 Acres wheat 

620 Acres barley oats or beans 

460 Acres fallow. 



Parifh of Morton, 

240 Inhabitants 
1583 Acres Yorkfliire cuflomary 
meafure^ being by a chain 
of 28 yards, inftcad of 22 
yards. 

The letter- writer fays, that the meafure is taken from 
an old regular furvey land-tax book : That the arable 
land in the pariQi is greatly decreafed within the laft 10 
years, nearly the whole being in grafs for feeding cattle, 
and that this year there is no arable land, fave about 7 
acres of oats in fmall inclofures. He adds, that there is 
very litile wafie land. 



Parifii of MirfielJy 



6oo Families 
3000 Acres of land 
2095 Acres grafs 
6z^ Acres arable 
455 Acres wafte 
250 Acres woods 
285 Acres v/heat 
25 Acres barley 
21^5 Acres oats^ 
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25 Acres beans 
30 Acres turnip 
80 Acres fallow. 

It would feem by the ^lumber of acres, compared with 
the 600 ftated by the letter writer as familieS| that he 
mud mean fouls. 



Parifli of Conlflfrwgh^ 

840 Inhabitants 
4100 Acres by eiftimation 
1450 Acres grafs 
22(^o Acres arable 

460 Acres wafte 

730 Acres wheat and rye 

235 Acres barley 

260 Acres oats. 

The greater part of the wafte land is capable of im^ 
prorement. The population has confiderably increafed 
within the lafl. 20 yeats> it amounted to 840 fouls, Nor^ 
ember 1795* It is increafed in a greater proportion 
than the crops /within the (ame period. The common 
fields hare been little improved. A confiderable part of 
the parifli is inclofed. Three crops on a fallow^ is a gen- 
eral courfcy except on inclofed farms, where frequently 
only two crops are takeh. The number of acres in corn, 
is uncertain, fometimes more, fometimes lefs. 



Parifli of Crgftofty 



r^. 



524 Inhalntants 
1340 Acres 
JOG Acres grafy 
2 Acres waflcf 
VJ1 Acres wheat 



90 Acres oditi 
52 Acres barley 
38 Acres beans 
167 Acres clover 
214 Acres fallow'. 



rarifh of jDartort, 



1300 Inhabitants 
3240 Acres eftimatctf 
1500 Acres grafs 
1500 Acres arable 
240 Acres' waftc 
500 Acres turnip 
300 Acres barley 
5 CO Acres wheat 
3000 Acres inclofecJ.' 



V- — ■ -- . . — 

Pirifh of tfew^ury^ 

I046 Inhabifants 
1533 Acres per fuhrcy 
one-thh'd of which is grafs, and two- thirds arabfe' 

187 Acres woods. 
Cultivation, one-fourth wheat 

one-fourfh beans and barley 
one-fourlh oats and cloycf 
one-fourth fallow. 



Parifli of Eq/I Ardjleyy 

610 Inhabitants' 
15 81 Acres per furVey^ 
690^ Acres grafs 
699 Acres arable 
120 Acres waftc 
70] Acres woods 
-184 Acres \yheat 
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130 Acres oats 
120 Acres fallow 

70 Acres barley 

40 Acres beans 

40 Acres turnips 

xo Acres peafe 
5 Acres potatces. 

Under the head of grafs, the letter- writer includcg fir 
ycry kind of grafs, clover, &c. 



Parifli oiEdlington, 

lie Inhabitants^neariy 
1593^ Acres from furvey 
one-fourth of which in grafs 

300 Acres woods. 
The letter. writer fays, that one-fourth is grafs, one- 
fourth fallow, one- fourth wheat or barley, ^nd one^ 
fourth peafe, beans or oats. Sometimes two and fome^ 
times three crqps to a fallow. 



Parifli of Emhy, 

This parifli contains two townlhipsi £mley and SkiJ. 
inanthorp. ^ * 

Inhabitants in Emley 1 1 1 7 

Inhabitants in Skilmanthorp 525 



Amount 1642 Inhabitants 

3420 Acres from furvey 
1275 Acres grafs 
400 Acres wafte 
, 318 Acres fallow 
416 Acres wheat 
597 Acres oats 
4? Acref bcan$ 



J04 
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54 Adrcs peafe 
g6 Acres barky 
104 Acres cloYcr 
22 Acres potatoes 
9$ Acres turnips. 



Parlfh of Ferrybridge f 

This parifh contains 3 townfhips, 

1. Ferrybridge 200 Infaabitaints 

ioj6 Acres ifrom furvcy. 

2. Waterpyftone 2000 Acres from ditto. 



3. Wildon 



600 Acres from ditto 
100 Inhabitants ia two laft towiif 
(hips. 



Parifli of Fifilahif 

107S Inhabitants 
3992 Acres eftimated 
3992 Acres arable 
193 Acres waftc 
854 Acres wheat 
530 Acres oats 
446 Acres beans 
^^ Acres barley 
^ 29 Acres potatoes 

20 Acres turnips 
125 Acres clover 
4B Acres flax 
700 Acres fallow 
1185 Acres grafs. 

The letter-writer fays, that upon the inclofing of 
the wafte lands in this parifh, the proprietors of certain 
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inefluages in the parifii of Fiflilake, would be entitled id 
1832 acres- of fuch inclofure in the manor of 
befides the 193 acres 6f wafte above dated. 



Parifli of Fruklej cum Clayton, 

400 Inha()itant8 

1850 Acres eftimatect 
SQO graft 

tooo — — ^ arable 

350 wafte 

3 JO -.i — whebit 
100 ■' beans 

• T50 — *— oats 



Pariflaof-Ff/i/r*, 



45 

5 

is 

15 

200 



turnips' 

potatoes 

barley 

clover 

fallow. 



310 
329 

5495 
3344 
1396 

8i^6 



Men , 
womeri 
children 
Acres eftimatec^ 

graft 

• arable 

wafte 

— - fallow 

— — clover 
— — corn. 



I^arifh of Slaldburn, 



360 Inhabitants 

28950 Acres of landcftimateJ 
loioo ——gruff 

O 



io6 
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850 Acres arable 

18000 waftc 

» 

830 oats. 

The letter-writer fays^ there are nothing but oats 

grown in this parith. 



Parifli of TaJwick, 



Parifli of Ihornty 



• lyo Inhabitants 
lyoo Acres cftimated 

734 grafs 

966 arable 

'337 I wheat 

272 oats 

107 ' barley 

a^o ■ fallow. 



tooo Inhabitants 
6086 Acres eftimated 
\i^^6 — — grafs 

arable 

wheat and rye 

fallow 

oats 

beans, &c. 

clover 

barley 

potatoes. 



4150 

lOCO 

850 

I ceo 
700 

300 

150 



About 150 acres of the fallow fown with turnips. 



Parifh of TiMill, 



4958-^ Acres of land from furvey 

24794 gr^is 

2479^ "•"■"^ arable. 
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The letter- writer fays, that one-third of the arable is 
turnip and fallow, one-third barley and oats, and onc- 
hird wheat and clover. 



Parifli of TifiJIc^j 


\ 


> 






26c 


Inhabitants 




, 


M35 


Acres of land 


\ 




570 
15 


grafs 

wafte 


• 




300 
430 


woods 

corn and clover 






140 

■ 


fallow. 



PariQi of WjAefield, 

819^ Acres of land 

6270 arable and grafs 

1923 wade. 

. The letter-writer fays, the wade is now inclofing. 



14 ' 



Parifli of Warmfield^ 

This parifh contains two townfhips, viz. 
i,Warmfield, 666 Inhabitants 

, 1 517 Acres by actual fi^rvey 

700 grafs 

628 arable 

I77i wafte 

1 li ■■ woods 

170 wheat 

I 60 barley 

70 oats 

58 bean$ 

90 ciover 

180 tallow, 

0% 
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;:• SharlefloD, ' 171^ Inhabitants 

^ ' 910 Acres eftimated 

360J: ■ , i grafs 
500J: ■ arable 

50 waftc 

246 wheat , 

i4j; ■ barlej 

i6i oats 

317 beans 

59 clover 

I a 2^ — — fallow.. 

The letter-writer fays, that the produce of this parifh, 
on an average of the lad eight years^ from an cxad ad 
count kept of the tithes, appears to be, per ftatute acre, 
as follows : 
wheat per acre, Winchefter meafure 18 Bufliels 
barley . - - 32 do. 

oats - - 36 doi 

beans - - 18 do. 

He adds, that mod of the pariflies of Agbrigg Wa- 
pentake may be eftimated, if the quantity of corn raif- 
cd be wanted. 



Parifh of ^ejlorti 

This parilh contains two fownfliips, viz. 
I. Wefton, 64 Inhabitants 

1350 Acres eftimated 

635 pafture 

360 wafte 

95 — 

92 — 



fallow 
wheat 



87 barley 

j6 ■ oats 

^5 p........ beans. 
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a* Alkwith, 



X72 Inhabitants 
1558 Acres eftimated 



705 
500 
66 
120 
117 

20 



pafture 

wafte 

fallow 

oats 

wheat 

barley 

beans. 



The letter-writer fays, that this ftatement may be Tcrj 
ernmeoosy^ as the tenants were particularly referred in 
giving their communications, but that he has it not in 
his power to gire a better. 



Pariflx of JTbifion, 



Pariib of WTfitkirl, 



612 Inhabitants 
2448 Acres of land 



749 

200 

340 

600 

22« 

339 



grafs 

wafte 

fallow 

wheat and barley 

clorer 

oats and beans. 



400 houfes containing from 1500 

to 1600 fouls 
3880 Acres of land 



1 100 

1380 

1180 

130 

9^ 



meadow 

pafture 

arable 

wafte 

woods 
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820 Acres corn 

60 turnips 

300 fallow. 

The -wheat is generally more than half of the whole 

corn, the oats exceed thp beans, and the beans.the barley. 



Payifli pf Berwick in Eimitj 

1400 Inhabitants 
691^0 Acres of land 

j8co ^ ■ .. waRc 

The grafs in this parifli is in general as 6 to 5, but in 
the townfliip of Round Hay, the letter- writer faya the 
arable is (ix-feven parts of the wholp. He fays alfo, that 
an application to parliament, for inclofing, was intended 
to have been made the following feflion, 



Pariflj of Birhit^^ 

731 Inhabitants.. 
5 1 CO Acres of land 

* -5^3 grafs 

2337 arable 

290 wade 

818 wheat 

383 oats 

250 barley 

226 beans 

660 ■ fallow. 

This account taken partly from furvey, and partly 
from eftimatc. 



Parifli of Bolton by Bollandy 

780 Inhabitants 
3950 Acres of land cllimated 
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3500 Acres grafs 
4 JO — — arable 

^00 oats 

25 I wheat 

25 wmi fallow or fmall pieces 
of beans or barleys. 



I?ari(h of Braithwel/, 

500 Inhabitants 
2750 Acres of land by furvey 

1 106 graf$ by eftimation 

1650 arable Ditto. 

The letter-writer fays, the cultivation is fo fluftuating 
that it cannot be precifely afcgrtained. 



Parifti of Brothcriorii 

900 Inhabitants 
21 10 Acres of land by furvey 
1300 grafs 

^60 — arable 
CO — »— woods 

190 — "fallo^ or turnip 

ipo barley 

190 clover 

190 ■ ■ . wheat* 

The letter- writer fays, that the quantity of open fields 
is notafcertained : that the courfe of crops is generally 
as above dated ; but that this fyftem of management is 
not univcrfally adhered tp. Some few acres of oats, 
beans, rapes, Rax, and wood, are occafionally grown, but 
the quantity applied to the growth of any of thcfe ar- 
ticles is fo very fmall, that he cannot cxadly fix' it. 
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Paiiih of Burton Leonard^ 

From 260 to 270 Inhabitants 
1400 Acres of land 
600 / ' ■'■ grafs 
Soo — — arable 
260 ■ ■ wheat 
290 — — barley, oats, and beans 
250 — — fallow, turnip^ and po- 
tatoes. 



l?ari{h of Burghwallis, 

176 Inhabitants 
1565 Acres of larid as per regular 

furvey 
562 -— grafs 

800 arable 

203 wafte, of which 29 i« 

highways 
600 — — grain 
200 fallo^tr. 



Parifli of Broughton, 

This pariih contains two townfhips, viz. 

1. Broughton^ 160 Inhabitants 

1580 Acres of land 

50 wafte 

15 in corn. 

2. Elflack^ , 12 s Inhabitants 

1 1 50 Acres of land 

400 wafte 

44 in corn* 



Parifli of Calvcrle^i 

990Q Inhabitants. 
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Parifli of Otley, 

This pariih contains 13 townfliips, viz. 
I. Otley, 2360 Inhabitants 

2291 Acres of land 

2045 grafs 

246 — arable 

X 34 wheat 

122 ■ oats 

13 — barley ' 

9 beans 

6,^ fallow. 

2.. Newhall with Clifton, 194 Inhabitants 

1380 Acres of land 

1053 grafs 

, ' 327 arable 

^o wheat 

200 " oats 

12 ■ barley 
15 — . beans 
I 50 fallow^ 

3. Farnlcy, 231 Inhabitants 

1303 Acres of land 
721 — grafs 

477 arable 

105 wafte 

130 wheat 

117 ■■ oats 
57 - barley 

33 beans 

140 fallow. 

4. Lindley, 157 Inhabitants 

968 Acres of land 
P 



?M 
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280 Acres of grafs 
•i88 — — arable' 
400 — — wafle 
49 ■ wheat 

122 — . oats 

27 barley 

1 8 ■ beans 
72 fallow. 



5, Little Timble, 



50 Inhabitants 
458 Acres of land 

268 «i of grafs 

(>o ■ arable 

ICO wafte 

6 wheat 

4? oats 

6 . barley 

2 — beans 
28 fallow. 



5. Derton, 



180 
2581 

1398 

1B3 

1000 

60 

40 

8 

60 



Inhabitants 
Acres of land 

grafs 

arable 

wafle 

wheat 

oats 

■ barlev 

beans 
fallow. 



7. Burleyj 



705 Inhabitants 

3662 of land 

1188 grafs 

476 arable 
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S. Mcnftone 



9. Hakefworth, 



2000 

84 
219 

IS 

.29 

1*27 

150 

750 

370 

330 

50 

35 
165 

40 

90 

220 
1873 

6ji 

422 
800 

60 

190 

II 
110 



Acres wafte 
wheat 



m^m 



oats 
barley 
beans 
fallow. 



Inhabitants 
Acres of land 
-^ — ^ grafs 
— ^ arable 

:- wafte 

wheat 
oats, 
barley 
fallow. 



Inhabitants 
Acres of land 

■ • grafs 
— — arable 
— — - wafte 

■ • ■ wheat 

— oats 
— — barley 

beans 

fallow. 



to. EfllOll; 



224 Inhabitants 
417 Acres of land 



182 

40 

35 
3| 



grafs 

arable 

wheat 

pats 

barley 



ii6 
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1 6 Acres beans^ 
6i ■■ I fallow.. 



XI. Bramhope, 



12* Pool, 



1050 
250 
380 
420 

30 
ijSo 

80 

10 
zoo 

202 

774 
429 

345 

73 

160 

7^ 
16 

79 



Inhabitants . 
Acres of land 
__ grafs 
— — arable 
. M . . ■ Wade 
— : — wheat 

oats 

— - barley 
beans 
fallow. 

Inhabitants 
Acres of land 
grafs 
arable 
wheat 
oats 
barley 
beans 
fallow* 



13. Baildon^ 



2220 

2234 

777 

543 

9^3 
98 

257 
46 
32 

no 



Inhabitants 
Acres of land 
. grafs 

arable 

wafte 

wheat 

— ^ oats 

barley 

beans 

... ■ falloif • 
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Parilh of PixUfra3j 

661$ Inhabfttants by eft]ma£k» 
5112^ AcTcsof land 

2i6c4 



3^5 

-Si — 

484:} fallow 



458 

^^Si mafim 

6381 —baiicy 

^77t 



146 — . 

I2li — - 

53J 

16 

^i 

138J norfcricSy EqnoricCygar* 

densyand orduids. 

Hiis letfer-wnter fiiys, diere afealfo kt aponkafe'fiont 
the crown and inclnded in Pontefrad Park VUlCy 1019^ 
acresy of which is in grab 200 aeres, in fallow 170 acre^ 
and in com 649^^, bcfidcs 47 acres called long's dofe, of 
which 23 acres are in grafs, 5 acres in faUow^ and 19 
acres in corn. 



Parilh of R^one, 



1699 Inhabitants 
8178^ Acres of land 

^948i grafs 

4^95t arable 

237 wade 

1292J fallow 

370it ■ in coHii 
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Parifli of RoibweU. 

8727 Acres of land 

^ * 3817 grafs 

4680 — *- arable 

230*^ common 

3 83 J clover. 



Parifh of Sandal Magnoy 

2300 Inhabitants 



6480 Acres of land by eftimatibn 

i2i68 grafs 

3122 ..^ arable 
600 ■ wade 

j;(;0 woods 

c)26 wheat 

469 oats 

367 — barley 

343 — — clover 

1 80 -—,1. turnips 

152 ■ . beans and peafe 

1 2 potatoes 

673 r fallow. 



V2Xi^ oi Sheffield^ 

This parifh contains 6 townfliips- 

1. Sheffield, 

7351 houfes at 4^ — 33^79 Inhabitants 

3436i Acres of land. 

2. Ecclefali Bieflow, 

1071 houfes at 4i— 4819 Inhabitants 

4180 Acres of lando 

3. Beightfide Bierlow, 

822 houles at 4! — 3699 Inhabitant's 

2680 Acres of land. 
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4« AtterclifFe and Darnal, 

. 500 houfes at 5 — 2500 Inhabitants 

1119! Acres ot land exclufivQ 
of houfes, yards, and AtterclifFe green 

217 Acres wafte. 

y Upper Hallam, 

xpj houfes at 4! — 472 Inhabitants 

5086 Acres of land 
3150 wafte. 

6. Nether Hallam, 

x88 houfes at 4^ — 846 Inhabitants 

1877 Acres of land 
25 " wafte, ' 

The letter-writer ftates, that the above is part froni 
furvey, and part from eftimation ; that the empty iioufes 
are included, excepting thofe in Attercliffe and Darnal* 
He adds that of the 343 6t acres in No i, 700 are oc- 
cupied by the town of Sheffield ; that 3450^ acres in 
No 2, arc old inclofures, and 730 a,cres new inclofures ; 
that the wafte land in No 4 confifts of . Attercliffe com- 
mon 177 acres, and Darnal common 40 acres. An4 
that the 25 acres entered as wafte in No 6, is inclofed 
or about to be inclofed. He farther fays, that moft part 
of the parifh pf Shcfheld, efpecially the lands near the 
town, is chiefly in grafs, but is not fuffered to remain 
many years without being plowed, and two or thtee 
crops of corn beipg taken from it, generally wheat and 
/Oats. . # 
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ACCOUNT of the PariGi of Drax, tranfmitted by Jocelym. 
Price, £fq; an Adive and Intelligent Magiflrate. 

Townlhips. 
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The Parifii of Drax^ ij(f6. 
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g Long Dr 


278 
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The 
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r Wheat 


112 


1564 


756-i- 
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Oats 


87 


190 


295I 196 


768 


« 


Barley- 


18 


30 


10 


i5i 


7oi 


/ 


Rye 


43 
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• 


Maflia 


34 


6 


14 


43 


97 


KuHiber of Acres in 


Beans 


9 


86 


180 


69i 


344! 


^ Arabic I*and ^ 


Turnips 


46 


10 


a 


9* 


67i 




Potatoes 


33 


4B 


54 


3^ 


167 




Flax 


27 


a 


15 


30 


74 




Rape 




zo 




43 


53 


2 


Teafels 


7 








7 




Fallow 


130 


198 


290 


130 


748 




, Clover 


21) 


31 


35 


16 


III 




'Arable , 


555 


821 


"73 


741 


3290 




Meadow 


71 


^34 


130 


"5 


450 


I'otal 


Failure 


z6o 


342 


4C0 


240 


1242 


2s umber of Acres < 


Woodland 


70 


25 


. 8 




103 


Wafte or Common 


695 








695 




Gardens 
.Orchards 
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2 


4 


20 


3 


29 


Total number ift cact 
the Parilh 


I Townfliip, and') 


1655 


1337^ 


1732 
190 


IIOI 


T8iii 


/ 


Population 


179 


167 


213 1 


749 
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O^^lmrwr y Im^ Lan i ir y fitg^ncrai cvvo crops ;uk1 2 &Ill|«k 

Feadiar &u i Sa u id ry Some fanncca! ufe ttic dhlL 



KBie of draumge | m«^5 l»ak 



■.lll»>--lt"«ll(-«tt»s, 
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. As cnrinfiire of Cimhie^/^&cft commoa wtmlxt be a 9[^ 
iiaycvweua ent ; and if ail dxc huxsis aJjoiaio^ the tivev^^iir 
fBd Aire woe varped, tt wcaid CQO&kxalr^ iftfCQve '^^ 
fiiti'AaKc dtcsr valoc* 
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